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Westclox 


Baby Ben will slip snugly even 
into small stockings 


ABY BEN does his work 
with a smile—and gets 
you up the same way. Not so 
easy sometimes, either, on 
those cold, dark mornings 
when you’d a lot rather stay 
in bed for another little roll- 
over nap. 

Maybe it’s his littleness 
that gets him so many friends: 
folks chum up with Baby Ben 
on sight. But he’s a lot more 
than just cute! Otherwise his 
friendships wouldn’t last. 

He’s a good timekeeper 
and a dependable alarm— 
like all Westclox. 


Baby Ben will call you 
once with a long ring or he’I1 
coax you gently out of bed 
with intermittent calls—any 
way you Say. 

He’s just about as big as 
a minute but he takes every 
minute seriously—as a good 
timekeeper should. 

That Westclox construc- 
tion inside his case is what 
helps him make good. The 
name, Westclox, on the dial 
and tag a/ways means West- 
clox patented construction; 
and honest, faithful time- 
keeping. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


In Canada: Western Cloc 


k Co,, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Gaining for Authorship 


x How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Calisto your mind. Develop 
‘ary gifts.Master the 


om yoo idoas Ube dillocs 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 


ing, Versification, Journalism, 
pate. J oa Photoplay 








THE SRY OF JAK 


A BOOK FOR BOYS 
—AND MEN 

4 Anyone who loves a dog will delight in 
Lytle’s great book, The Story of Jack. 
It is thrillin g—gripping—real. The 
author knows dogs and how to write 
about them. Give it for Xmas to your 
friends who are fond of ous. me from 
Book Dealers—or send $1. 

PETTIBONE - aanan ‘convene 
Book Dept. 10 Dayton, Ohio 


STUDY AT HOME 

trained m bigh positions 

ig success i in ota and 

pest site. Greater opportu- 

ww than ever before. Be 

va t—be a leader, Law- 
can. train ai 


The Digest School and | | 
College Directory | 





E print below the names and ad- 

dresses of the Schools and Colleges 
whose announcenients appear in The 
Digest in December. The December 4th 
issue contains a descriptive announcement 
of each. We suggest that you write for 
catalogs and special information to any of 
the institutions listed below, or we will 
gladly answer your direct inquiry. Reli- 
able information procured by School 
Manager is available without obligation 
to inquirer. Price, locality, size of school, 
age of child, are all factors to be con- 
sidered. Make your inquiries as definite 
as possible. 














Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful il cots Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 





Law Library 
**Law Guide’’ a" 
LaSalle he University, Dept. 1252-LA, Chicago 





and mother, is averaging over $75 @ week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary tt. The editors recognize it, for 
ge i Oe ne etn re, alae 


‘The Writer ity, te ead. 
stews Monthly, the cad. 
20 annua) 


Why continue to 





Send. for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It telle School Department of 

t Stutterin an quic ur 

by the most ‘Advanced Scientific Method in the world. THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 18 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 





Schools for Girls and 
Colleges for Women 


National Park Seminary ...... Washington, D. C. 
Brenau College Conservatory. . Gainesville, Ga. 
Illinois Woman’s College.. ..Jacksonville, Ill. 
The Roberts-Beach School.. . .Catonsville, Md. 
Maryland College for Women. .. Lutherville, Md. 
Columbia Institute... .. .... Columbia, Tenn. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 


Is Communication With 
The Departed Proved? 
See article on 
Science vs. Psychical Phenomena 


The Homiletic Review for December. 30c copy. $3 ayear 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
a as as Bs 








Ward-Belmont. 














TAMMERIN( i ERI WN Hollins College... Meocceccceses ces ta: va 
By Rev. CHARLES H. PRIDGEON, M.A. Military Schools 
Benjamin geese eran eyremnee Bogue, who stammered President and Founder of the Pittsburgh Bible Institute ; A 
a eee Marion, Ala. 


himself for twenty years so badly he could 
hardly talk, originator of The Bogue Unit 
Method for Restoring Perfect Speech and 
Founder of The Bogue Institute for Stam- 
merers and Stutterers (Founded 19o0r), an 
Institution with national patronage, strongly endorsed by 
the medical profession, has written a 288-page book, telling 
how he cured himself. Contains definite and authoritative 
information. Sent anywhere free to readers of the Literary 
Digest and postpaid upon request to 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
4353 Bogue Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wentworth Military Academy. . Lexington, Mo. 
Columbia Military Academy Columbia, Tenn. 
Branham & Hughes Mil. Acad .Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Is Hell Eternal 
Will God’s Plan Fail? 


Ss‘ CH is the arresting title of a remarkable new 








Vocational and Professional 


American Coll. of Physical Ed.. . .Chicago, “1 
Elizabeth General Hospital... .... Elizabeth, 

Granberry Piano School........ New York C ity 
Institute of Musical Art. New York City 
Skidmore School of Arts. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





book which deals with this momentous ques- 

tion from an orthodox standpoint and in a 
constructive manner designed to aid the thoughtful 
man or woman who has had difficulty with the 
doctrine of endless punishment as usually taught. 











Power of Expression 


Here isa supeamely hel est new book on English expres- 
sion by JA H.D., the noted au- 
thority. It ae Fil ‘bet athe that ‘make for the 
most expressive speech and writing. 


EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 


This book treats all phases of will ish, ifthe f explana- 








tions and disclosing secrets that H put, the at powes 
of the I ge at your difficult 
of and are solv ~¥ and you 


will learn how to express exactly what you have in mind 
with the greatest beauty and effect. This book is inval- 
uable to every user of : e English language. 


Cloth bound, 474 pages; price $1.90 net; by mail $2.00 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


The author earnestly believes that the new light he 
has been able to shed upon the conception of time 
and eternity by an exhaustive study and analysis 
of all the scriptural texts relating to penalties for 
sin will accomplish for Biblical problems all that 
Einstein’s theory of relativity promises to do for 
natural science. 

His interpretation of this great mass of testimony 
is original and satisfying, and is full .f hope for 
the sinner who turns to repentance. TT» preachers, 
Bible students, evangelists, and Sunday-scho 1 
teachers this volume will prove a sure source of 
inspiration and enlightenment. 


12mo, Cloth, 336 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
At All Bookstores or direct from the Publishers 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 























For Backward Children 


Stewart Home Training Sch.. Frankfort, Ky. 
The Hedley School........ os... Glenside, Pa. 
School for Exceptional Children. .... Roslyn, Pa. 


For Stammerers 


The Hatfield Institute............ Chicago, Ill. 

eee OS Pee Indianapolis, Ind. 

North-Western School .......... Milwaukee, Wis- 
Miscellaneous 

Michigan State Auto Sch...... Detroit, Mich. 
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**Oh! 
It’s the wonderful 
electric SWEEPER-VAC 
suction cleaner with the Motor Driven Brush and That Lever.” 


Write today for the most elaborate Vacuum Cleaner book ever issued 


PNEUVAC Company—164 Fremont Street—Worcester, Massachusetts 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Jor Boys and Girls 


OOD books! 


Clean books! 


RAND 


MSNALLY books! 


More than 100 different books for children between the 


ages of 6 and 16. 


Interesting books! 


Books that the children 


will like to read! Books that they will absorb—with profit! 

Why should one ask for RAND MS NALLy books? 

Because they are printed in clear type on good paper. Be- 
cause they are illustrated by such famous artists as Milo Win- 
ter, Hope Dunlap, Ruth Hallock, Maginel Wright Enright, and 
Blanche Fisher Wright. Because they are wholesomely written ! 


Ranpb MSNALLY books are 


and department stores. 


for sale at all good book stores 





A few of the many RAND MCNALLY Books 





Books for children under 
6 years of age: 
Dotty Dolly’s Tea Party. 
Wheeler 
Peter Patter Book. Jackson 
Real Mother Goose. 
The Kinderkins. Fox 
The Run-away Toys. Sturges 
The Story Teller’s Book. 
O’Grady-Throop 


Books for children from 
10 to 12: 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. Jilustrated by Milo 
Winter 

Arabian Nights. Jllustrated by 
Milo Winter 

Fairy Tales. Grimm Brothers. 
Iliustrated by Hope Dunlap 


Rano M‘Na tty. & 


Books for children from 
8 to 10: 


Aesop for Children. J/lustrated 
by Milo Winter 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Jllus- 
trated by Milo Winter 

Hans Brinker. Dodge 

Land of Don’t-Want-To. Bell 





Send for 
36-page catalog 


Before you go shopping for 
books, let us send you our 
36-page catalog. Itdescribes 
each of the more than 100 
juvenile books published by 
Rand McNally & Company. 
In this catalog the books 
are listed according to the 
interest and understanding of 
the child at different ages. 











Books for boys and girls 
from 12 to 14: 


A Wonder Book. Jilustrated 
by Milo Winter 

Ivanhoe. Illustrated by Milo 
Winter 

Kidnapped. Jllustrated by 
Milo Winter 

Kipling’s Boy Stories. J/lus- 
trated by J. Allen St. John 


Books for young people 
from 14 to 16: 


Gulliver’s Travels. Jilustrated 
by Milo Winter 
Stories of Heroism. Mace 
Stories of the Pilgrims. 
Pum phrey 
Tanglewood Tales. Jilustrated 
by Milo Winter 


CompaANy—Headquarters for Juvenile Books 


536 S. CrarK Street, CHicaco—42 E. 22np Street, New York 





CAsk for the RAND M& NALLY S&adition 











BOOKS shat Count 














O meet the demand for 

books of permanent value 
and which really count, the 
Abingdon Press presents an ex- 
tensive list that from point of in- 
terest and breadth of view, more 
than fulfils this requirement. The 
fact that it bears the Abingdon 
imprint is guarantee that a book 
is worth while. Below, selected 
from our lists, are a few titles 
that should have permanent place 
in your library. 


Music for Everybody 
By Marshall Bartholomew 
and Robert Lawrence 


This book, a pioneer volume in the field 
of community music organization, contains a 
complete course for the training of song 
leaders, as worked out through three years of 
continuous teaching and experiment during 
which time more than 30,000 men were 
trained by these methods. It contains also 
detailed information regarding the organiza- 
tion and direction for music in communities, 
industries, neighborhood and rural districts. 
It is not only a book of inspiration for com- 
munity workers, but a text book of definite 
authority in its field. 

Illustrated. Price, net, $1.00, by mail, $1.10 


The Man Who Dares 
And Other Inspirational Messages to 
Young People 
By Leon C. Prince 


An inspirational call to “Young America.” 
A book of vision and life, incisively written, 
and portraying the essential values in graphic 
and forceful fashion. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


My Neighbor the Working Man 
By James Roscoe Day, 
Chancellor of Syracuse University. 


“A vigorous, straight from the shoulder 
book, written by one who was himself a 
working man. Americanism of the old, in- 
dividualistic, successful type, whose message 
is not yet outgrown. A fearless exposure of 
the sinister forces underlying certain forms of 
social unrest. Labor unions are offered much 
wholesome advice.’”-—The Expositor. 

Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


The Eyes of Faith 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


“In a literary style of much force and 
beauty and in a spirit sympathetic with the 
sound and sane traditions yet open to modern 
expression, Professor Hough states anew the 
verities of our Christian religion. The book 
is calculated to give new and clearer vision 
to the eyes of faith, and strengthen the 
foundations upon which Christian faith rests.’”’ 
—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Chel 
By Johanna Spyri 
Translated by Helene H. Boll 


‘A great charm pervades this quaint story 
of the teacher, Francesca’s work among the 
simple folk of a remote Swiss settlement. 
The advent of the woman at Hinterwalden, 
and her bravely patient rescue of the lad 
Chel, pitifully misunderstood, from the village 
watchman’s persecution, and from the gloom 
of his burial, in punishment for a fancied of- 
fense, in the ‘stone hole’ of the hamlet. 
through mining the latent good in his nature, 
make up a fascinating tale, touched by a 
masterful stroke of realism.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. Frontispiece. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


A Year of Recreation 
By Ethel Owen 


A little book of twelve suggestive socials, 
one for each month of the year. A complete 
social is outlined for each month, including 
games, suggestions for place cards, menus, 
etc. All of the suggestions are practical and 
can be carried out in home, school, or church. 
A compact recreational program for a year at 
a minimum cost. 

Illustrated. Net, 35 cents, postpaid. 


(Prices are subject to change without notice) 








THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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Look far down the years and see your boy— 
A MAN. 


At this critical period every influence counts. 
Every advantage you can give him now will 
shape his steps to take a big place in the world. 


Year by year the parents of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys look to THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY magazine to help develop their boys 
for aclean, useful manhood. Hundreds of thou- 


AME ICA 
William Heyliger’s “High Benton”’—‘“the greatest 
school story ever written”—helped thousands of boys 
to appreciate the value of school. Now your boy can 
follow “High Benton, Worker,” out into the world, to 
face and solve for himself problems that every boy 
must meet on entering manhood. 

There are departments to develop the boy’s 
love of research—stories by experts on natural 
science, mechanics, chemistry, photography, 
carpentry, electricity, poultry and pets to oc- 
cupy his spare time with pleasure and profit. 


There are “Friendly Talks with the Editor” on 
subjects important to your boy, so written that 





he accepts their ideas and ideals. S : y 
Every story, article and picture, every de- ? 


partment, every item in THE AMERICAN 

BOY is selected to amuse, to interest, and to develop 
your boy; to help him appreciate his advantages—his 
home, his church, his school; to make the most of him- 
self. What better Christmas gift is there for your 
boy, for those boys you love and for whose interests 
you particularly care? More than 500,000 other Amer- 
ican boys read it every month. Why not give your 
boy the same advantage? Twelve big numbers a year 


The man you make of your boy / 















sands of splendid American boys will finish 1921 
having a more accurate sense of their responsi- 
bilities, a greater appreciation of their advan- 
tages; they will be better prepared to enter the 
world for having rad THE AMERICAN BOY. 


It does not sermonize;it does not preach. Sim- 
ply, in a boy-natural way, THE AMERICAN 
BOY gives boys information they will absorb in 
no other way—through stories that grip, that 
delight, that inspire them to think and act. 


“T he Biggest, Brightest, 


Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World” 


—enough splendid material to make 25 big books, 
worth at least ten times the subscription price. Use 
the attached coupon. It isn’t a gift that will be soon 
forgotten—the appreciation will increase with each 
succeeding month. 


$2.50 a year by mail; 25c a copy on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 173 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





If it is desired to include special Christmas card, put Cc] 
mark (X) in square. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 173 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith please find $2.50, for which please send The 
American Boy for one year, starting with the big Christmas 
number, to 





ee 0 Ee 
Y N If you want to make presents to 
our BITIE...... cccccccccccesecccccsccvcccssosocovccsesocoss additional boys, paste this coupon 
on a sheet, add their names and 

Address addresses, remitting at $2.50 each. 
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PIERCE-ARROW 
2-ton, 3:-ton, 5-ton 
Dual Valve Trucks 
Mean Added Power 


Increased valve area—larger intake 
and quicker exhaust—and complete 
gasoline consumption assure full 
power delivered by each explosion. 


The result not only is power equal to any 
demand, but many signal economies: 
time-saving, easy handling, minimum 
strain, labor saving and surprisingly small 
gasoline consumption. 


Pierce-Arrow has been noted always for 
freedom from break-downs and mini- 
mum repair expense. The accessibility 
of every part cuts down materially labor 
cost of necessary repairs. Keeping trucks 
running is essential to successful opera- 
tion and a major objective. 


4 of the FIRST FIFTY 
trucks still running 


1@TC Cc ms re 2 | 
Delivers more work in a 
given time. 

Loses less time on the job 

; 7 and off the job. 
Costs less to operate and 

less to maintain. 
Lasts longer, depreciates 
less, commandsa higher 


resale price. 

















THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY,. BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
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The block and tackle method by which 
Archimedes is supposed to have performed 
the then incredible feat of hauling a ship 
out of the water. 


Upon the cornerstone laid by is the responsibility for continued 
those far-seeing discoverers of the development more fully appreciated 
crudest of basic mechanical prin- than in the organization whose 

ciples, the world has built the highly product is identified by the uni- 

efficient organism that supplies it versally accepted mark of quality 
| with POWER today. @ And nowhere — the Continental Red Seal. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

Offices: Detroit, U. S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


- Pontinental Motors 


STANDARD POWER FOR TRUCKS, AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 











Branch Offices: 


LACLEGE-E 


BUSINESS INSTITUTION — FOUNDED 1844 ST. LOUIS ma 


A 
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Between Shutdowns and 


ninterrupted Production 


The successful operation of your plant is dependent to a large degree upon the Fire 


Brick and other Refractories you use. 
cost. 


our own men’s time, will run into a surprising figure. 
y 


Don’t buy brick whose chief virtue is low initial 
The yearly expense of making repairs, whether you employ mason’s time or 


Besides, consider the interrup- 


tion of operation—often a shutdown of the entire plant—that results every time repairs 


are necessary. 


L-C Fire Clay Refractories 


are really the most economical refractories you 
can buy, when you judge them upon a cost-per- 
year basis. That’s why they are first choice 
with thousands of leading firms in every industry. 
Everything that we have learned in three-quar- 
ters of a century is reflected not only in the 
quality of our products, but in their perfect suit- 
ability to the work in which they are used. 


Right now, stocks of finished product in the 
basic Refractories Industry are low, and will 
probably continue to be for some time. In view 
of this, a great many of our customers are safe- 
guarding against costly delays and furnace 


Chicago, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg. New York, 504, 50 East 42nd St. 


troubles by anticipating their fire brick require- 
ments way ahead. They are seeing to it that a 
plentiful supply of L-C Refractories is kept on 
hand constantly. 


Ford Motor Co., Armour & Co., Illinois Glass 
Co., Sinclair Refining Co., American Steel & Wire 
Co., Grasselli Chemical Co., Erie City Iron 
Works, and the Burlington Route are typical 
customers who are profiting by Laclede-Christy 
service. If you use refractories, write today for 
a free copy of our new publication, “The Refrac- 
tories Book”—it’s attractive, interesting and 
helpful. 











Pittsburgh, 901 Oliver Bldg. Detroit, 835 Book Bidg. 


0149 
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Low pulse and high fever 
cost fuel users millions 













How much is lost heat from steam lines costing me? 


Not long ago fuel users might ask in vain for the 
answer. Today everyone can know and save fuel 
through proper insulation correctly applied. Instru- 
ments for determining pressures and temperatures; 
charts and extended calculations are the tools that 
Johns-Manville Insulation Service is using to answer 
this very practical business question. 

Whether you burn fuel in the house, the factory or 
the power plant, read what the science of insulation 
has accomplished. 





WO symptoms always signal heat loss 
from a steam-pipe. One is lowered pres- 
sure in the pipe, the other is high tem- 
perature of the air surrounding the bare or 
poorly insulated pipe. 
Now this falling of the pulse and external fever 
means that fuel in the form of heat is being lost. 
It is Insulation’s job to minimize this. And so 
well is this being done by the Johns-Manville 
Insulation Service that the materials applied 
are paying for themselves by the heat they save. 
This kind of Heat Conservation 
has become a science 


In past years little was known of the real 
truths of heat loss. Materials were recom- 


mended after inadequate tests; in fact, today if 


many of the steam pipes covered sometime ago 
with materials of unknown value were checked 
up, their covering would be replaced by insula- 
tion of known value, and new records for 
economy set up. 

Rising fuel prices make heat losses doubly 
serious and economy in heat transmission has 
been realized to be a real factor in cutting heat- 
ing, power and manufacturing costs. 


Changing the physical design of Insulation 


An insulation to be of maximum value must 
have more than the property of preventing heat 
loss. It must also have physical durability, for 
a short-life material means early replacement, 
so that if insulation values are equal, the most 
durable insulation is the most economical. 


















If it is desirable to reduce a loss, it is surely 
advisable to reduce the loss toa minimum. Be- 
lieving this, Johns-Manville developed physically 
strong-felted insulations—and with obvious ad- 
vantages to the fuel user. For these felted insu- 
lations are built up in ply form, physically strong 
and not easily damaged by vibration, handling 
orrehandling. These improved materials have 
not only overcome the physical shortcomings 
of most insulations, but made higher heat efh- 
ciencies possible. In fact, on test, one of these 
insulations has repeatedly been shown to be the 
most efficient commercial material in existence. 


Insulation for every service 


No one material should or will serve all prac- 
tical needs. Steam service where high pres- 
sures are used demands different treatment than 
cold water or brine service. Johns-Manville, 
in realization of this, offer materials suitable 
for use indoors and out; overhead and under- 
ground and for every type of system, and not 
only does this service include the furnishing of 
the materials but their application as well. 

The application of an insulation is vital to its 
performance in service, hence the necessity of 
controlling this factor if economical results are 
to be obtained. 


Johns-Manville Insulations 


Asbesto-Sponge Felted, 85% Magnesia, As- 
bestocel, Zero, Anti-Sweat and Ammonia 
Insulation, Underground Conduit Insulation 
and Insulating Cements. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE, Incorporated 

Madison Ave. at 41st Street, New York City 

10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: 

CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd. 


oronto 











Efficiencies of 


Ps ay ane. VILLE 

ASB: 'O-SPONGE FELTED 
INSULATION ON 5° PIPE 

Thickness Temperature Differerce Degrees Fahrenheit 

in Inches so0° 200° goo” 400” yoo" 

a" §=83.8% 86.2% 88% 89.8% 91.2% 

a" .6 90.3 91.6 92.8 4 

5” ore 92.5 3.5 > 95-4 

What Insulation Efficiency Means 

go cent efficiency,—for instance,— 
means ‘an the insulation of chat efficiency 
saves go per cent of the heat that would be 
lost if the insulation were not applied. 

Example: 

One hundred feet of uncovered 5" pipe 
conveying steam at 150 pounds pressure 
through a room whose temperature is 70° F. 
loses 1,222,000,000 B. ¢. u. (units of heat) 

















To show the great flexibility of 
felted insulation, so vital to long 
life. Nothing to break, crack or 
powder off as in molded materials. 











INSULATION 
that keeps the beat where st belongs 
CEMENTS 
thot make boiler walls leak prodf 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire rks 
PACKINGS 
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N no other field of motor hauling 

do speed and dependability count 
as in public utility work. A five-minute 
delay in repairing a line might prove 
serious. Breakdowns need instant 
attention. The areas covered are often 
extensive. Emergency calls keep whole 
fleets on the go. 

In the building and extending of 
telephone and telegraph, water, gas, 
railway, light and power lines, the 


FIRST in Public Utility Service 


hauling is heavy and the roads often 
bad. 

In this as in all other exacting fields, 
White Trucks are predominantly used. 
They have the stuff in them to stand 
up; as able to do a hard day's work 
after years of service as they were at 
the start. They are always ready and 
they stay ready. Year after year they 
continue to do the most work for the 
least money. 


A Summary of White Trucks in 
Public Utility Service 


46 Telephone and Telegraph companies own 635 White Trucks. 
143 Electric Light and Power companies own 482 White Trucks. 
64 Railway companies own 144 White Trucks. 

77 Gas companies own 230 White Trucks. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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AMERICA’S 


HAT A “WAVE OF CRIME” is sweeping America 

with a deluge of murders, burglaries, robberies. and 

every kind of violence and lawlessness seems proved to 
some by the head-lines reporting erime upon crime that greet us 
in every morning’s paper. But the police authorities, in an 
effort to calm the public, assure vs cheeringly that there is no 
wave at all, or anything out of the ordinary—the murders and 
robberies are no more numerous now than usual. All the 
worse, then, if the disease is chronic, is the reply, and all the 
more reason why the country should awake and clean up so 


scandalous and dangerous a situation. 


HIGH TIDE OF CRIME 


that there is ‘nothing abnormal” in the crime situation merely 
adds emphasis, in the opinion of the press, to a problem which 
scems to be more acute with us than with any other great 
civilized nation. In the annals of city crime, apparently, we 
enjoy a startling and unenviable preeminence, This is revealed 
by a Comparison of our crime statistics with those of Europe. 
Such a comparison is made by Raymond B. Fosdiek in his 
“American Police Systems.” From this book we learn that 
New York City in 1916, with a population of less than 6,000,000, 
had six times the number of homicides that London had, with 

its population of more than 7,000,000, 





In Chicago more than a thousand citi- 
zens of the underworld were recently 
rounded up in a swift series of spee- 
tacular raids which marked the advent 
of a new chief of police. In New 
York City sinee the first of the vear, 
The Tribune tells us, “th 


murders alone total more than 100,” 


unsolved 


and the hold-ups, robberies, and thefts 
reported by the police represent a 
property loss of more than $3,100,000. 
Chicago in the same period reports “68 
murders that have defied solution ”*; 


and the news columns reveal the faet when asked. 





that just before Chief Fitzmorris’s 


Each day we are in receipt of many in- 
quiries from readers asking our opinion of 
the reliability and worthiness of various 
charitable enterprises 
tions by mail from the charitably inclined 
throughout the country. 

We are not in a position to investigate all 
of these organizations. 
an association that supplies just that kind of 
information. It is called the National In- 
formation Bureau, and is located at No. 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
organization will be glad to give reports 


while in 1917 the homicides in New 
York City exceeded by fifty-six the 
total homicides of England and Wales 
together. In 1918 New York again 
soliciting subscrip- had six times more homicides than 
London, and exceeded the total homi- 
cides of England and Wales by sixty- 
$i ‘ seven. In 1916, Chicago, only one- 
There is, however, third the size of London, had 105 
murders, or nearly twelve times Lon- 
don’s total. That same year gives 
This Chieago, with its 2,500,000 people, 
twenty more murders than England 
and Wales with their 38,000,000 peo- 
ple. To quote Mr. Fosdick further: 








raids one day was marked by three 
pay-roll robberies, twenty hold-ups, eight burglaries, and a 
murder. In Philadelphia, according to The Inquirer of that 
city, there have been 100 murders in eleven months; and a 
recent record of fifty hold-ups in one day has resulted in plans 
for a special motor-cyele squad of bandit-chasing riflemen. In 
Pittsburgh, according to a correspondent, “there has been an 
increase of 20 per cent. in crime this vear,’’ and “13 murders 
remain unsolved by the police.” In Boston, says The Herald 
of that city, ‘‘hold-v os by gunmen are becoming increasingly 
numerous.”” The Newark Ledger reports “some inerease in 
crimes of violence.”’” In Cincinnati The Commercial Tribune states 
that ‘‘every agency of robbery is working overtime.” In St. 
Louis conditions have recently compelled Chief of Police O’Brien 
to organize a “drive” against gunmen, gangsters, and the 
criminal forces generally. Cleveland's records show 70 murders. 
Detroit confesses to an increase in hom‘cides and robberies over 
its average for the last six years. In San Francisco the head of 
the detective bureau reports that ‘‘crimes of violence have 
{nereased since the advent of prohibition.”’ In Seattle ‘‘rob- 
beries, hold-ups, and burglaries have been occurring with 
disturbing frequency,” according to the Seattle Times, which 
adds: ‘‘The entire country is experiencing a veritable epidemic 
of crime.” 

The assurances of police authorities in some of these cities 


“Statistics of this kind could be 
multiplied at length. In the three-year period 1916-1918 in- 
elusive, Glasgow had 38 homicides; Philadelphia, which is only 
a trifle larger, had during this same period 281. Liverpool and 
St. Louis are approximately the same in size; in 1915 St. Louis 
had eleven times the number of homicides that Liverpool had, 
and in 1916 eight times the number. Los Angeles, one-twentieth 
the size of London, had two more homicides in 1916 than Lon- 
don had for the same period; in 1917 she had ten more than 
London had. Cleveland, Ohio, one-tenth ‘the size of London, 
had more than three times the number of homicides in 1917, and 
approximately twice the number in 1918. ...... 

‘Equally significant is the comparison of burglary statistics 
between Great Britain and the United States. In 1915, for 
example, New York City had approximately eight times as many 
burglaries as London had in the same period, and nearly twice 
the number of burglaries reported in all England and Wales. 
In 1917 New York had four times as many burglaries as London, 
and approximately the same number as occurred in England 
and Wales. In 1918 the burglaries which the police reported 
in New York were approximately two and a half times those in 
London. Chicago in 1916 had 532 more burglaries than Lon- 
done; in 1917, 3,459 more; in 1918, 866 more; and in 1919, 
2,146 more. Detroit and Cleveland generally report several 
hundred more burglaries per annum than London, altho London 
is seven or eight times larger. The annual burglaries in St. 
Louis always exceed those in London. The disproportionate 
number of burglaries occurring in American cities as compared 
with English cities is reflected in the prevailing burglary insur- 
ance-rates of the two countries. Due to differences in insurance 





~ 


practises and methods, exact comparisons are impossible, but 
enough has been gathered from careful investigation to warrant 
the general conclusion that burglary-rates in American munici- 
palities are from fifteen to twenty times higher than in the 
principal cities of England. 

“Even more startling are the statisties of robbery. New York 
City in 1915 reported 838 robberies and assaults with intent to 
rob where London had 20 and England, Wales, and Scotland 
together had 102. In 1916 New York had 886 such crimes to 
London’s 19, and England, Wales, and Seotland’s 227. In 1917 
New York reported 864 to London’s 38, while England, Wales, 
and Seotland reported 233. In 1918 New York had 849, while 
London had 63 and England and 
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system, our national habit of enacting unenforceable laws, our 
dislike of ‘‘experts” in government, and the control of our police 
machinery by politics. He also points out that our problem 
is greatly complicated by the heterogeneous nature of our city 
populations. But in this connection a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune cites various authorities to prove that we 
ean not unload on the foreign-born element of our population 
the responsibility for our criminal record. One of these author- 
ities is the United States Immigration Commission, from whose 


report he quotes these sentences: 
‘**No satisfactory evidence has 
yet been produced to show that 





Wales had 100. Practically the 
same proportion exists between 
Chieago’s robberies and those in 
Great Britain. In 1918, for ex- 
ample, Chicago had 22 robberies 
for every one robbery in London, 
and 14 robberies for every one 
robbery in England and Wales. 
Washington, D.C., in 1916 had 
64 more robberies than all of 
England, Wales, and Scotland 
put together; in 1917 she had 
126 more than these three coun- 
tries. Cities like St. Louis and 
Detroit, in their statistics of rob- 
bery and assault with intent to 
rob, frequently show annual 
totals varying from three times 
to five times greater than the 
number of such crimes reported 
for the whole of Great Britain.” 


A recent bulletin of the New 
York Bureau of Social Hygiene 
states that crimes of all kinds 
are more numerous in America 
than in European countries. 
And Frederick L. Hoffman, who 








immigration has resulted in an 
increase in crime disproportion- 
ate to the increase in adult 
population. Such comparable 
statistics of crime and popula- 
tion as it has been possible to 
obtain indieate that immigrants 
are less prone to commit crime 
than are native Americans.” 
Noting that “‘all the large 
cities are complaining of a crime 
wave which appears to have the 
same general features in all,” 
and that ‘‘one feature of this 
wave is the extent of youthful 
criminality,” the Baltimore 


American remarks: 

““Some ascribe it to the in- 
evitable reaction of the war, 
with that terrible conflict’s dis- 
turbance of all normal condi- 
tions. The unsettled frame of 
mind in which it left the young 
men who lived in a feverish 
state of excitement in the army, 








compiles homicide statisties for 
a New York insurance journal 
called The Spectator, avers that 
“human life was never as insecure in the United States as it 
is to-day,” and that ‘our national apathy in this matter is 
an indictment of our alleged civilization.” Mr. Hoffman’s 
statisties for 1919 are for thirty-one American cities with a total 
population of about 20,000,000; and they show that the death- 
rate from homicides in these cities increased from an average of 
8.2 per 100,000 during 1909-13 to 8.8 during 1914-18 and 9.1 
during 1919. The highest homicide-rate for 1919, which is 55.9 
per 100,000, is attributed to Memphis, Tennessee, and the lowest, 
2.5 per 100,000, to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Commenting on his 
tables, Mr. Hoffman says: 

“The homicide record for the year 1919 is of unusual interest 
on account of the anticipated effect of national prohibition. 
Perhaps it is too early to expect far-reaching changes in homicidal 
frequency, but it is certainly contrary to popular expectation 
that the rate for 1919 should actually have been higher than 
during the preceding year when alcoholic liquors were freely 
sold in most of the cities under review. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of 1916 and 1917 the rate for 1919 was the highest on 
record since the commencement of the present investigation 
into the rate of homicidal frequency of thirty-one cities repre- 
sentative of urban conditions throughout the country at large.” 

What are the causes behind the startling prevalence of crime 
in the United States? Mr. Fosdick reluctantly concludes 
that ‘“‘with all its kindliness and good nature the temper of our 
communities contains a strong strain of violence,” and ‘‘we 
lack a high instinet for order’; and the Chicago Tribune not 
long ago affirmed that “there is probably more undisciplined, 
egotistic, mischievous force in the United States than in any 
other country of first rank in-the world.’”’ But other explanations 
are advanced as well. Mr. Fosdick, in his new book on our 
police systems, divides the blame between our faulty judicial 


NEW YORK’S RED TERROR. 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


and who ean not adjust them- 
selves readily to the routine of 
ordinary life, is doubtless re- 
sponsible for much.” 

Our lax administration of criminal law, says ex-President 
William Howard Taft, is one reason that crime flourishes with 
us. Writing in*the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Mr. Taft says: 


‘*For years the administration of the criminal law in many 
of our State courts has been humiliatingly inefficient and a real 
disgrace to our civilization. The theory that ninety-nine guilty 
men should escape rather than that one innocent man should be 
punished has been earried in practise to a ridiculous extreme. .... 

‘“We are suffering from overenthusiasm in the devising of 
criminal laws to make people good and to reach results that can 
not in the nature of things be attained in this way. 
to enforce these laws always adds to the disrespect for law and 
greatly enlarges a class of violators of law immune from prose- 
ecution. For a time, at least, this must be the effect of prohibi- 
tion laws.” 

The ease with which thugs and gunmen can make their escape 
in automobiles after a crime is a factor in the situation, remarks 
the Boston Herald; ‘‘and the opportunities afforded them for 
acquiring weapons is another.”” In Detroit, according to Police 
Commissioner James W. Inches, the situation is further com- 
plicated by ‘“‘rum-running” from Canada, ‘‘which has brought 
to Detroit criminals from all parts of the United States.” Turn- 
ing again to Mr. Fosdick’s book, we find the case thus stated 
against making the police department part of the political spoils 
system: 

‘‘Every American police department is a graveyard of projects 
and improvements which, had they been developed to maturity, 
would have reconstituted the police work of the city. They 
have died because the particular administration sponsoring 
them has met the fate of all municipal administrations, and the 
succeeding régime, to justify its existence, has had to discredit 
the work and aims of its predecessor.” 


Searching for a remedy for our epidemic of crime, the press 


The failure. 





a 











naturally watch with interest the effect of Chicago’s campaign. 
While some see only discouragement in the fact that most of the 
persons rounded up in the police raids were afterward dismissed 
or fined a trifling sum, others think that Police Chief Fitzmorris 
has pointed the*way by serving notice on the criminal element 
that its activities will no longer be tolerated, and by attacking 
those breeding-places of crime, the gambling-houses, boot- 
“elubs.’”” Mayor Thompson ealls 


“ec 


legging headquarters, and 
upon the State of Illinois to 
and it is proposed to amend the criminal code to make robbery 
with the aid of a revolver punishable by life imprisonment. 
The Peoria Transcript fears that if this anticrime campaign 
of Chieago’s is sustained ‘‘the crooks will seek refuge in other 


mobilize”? against the criminals, 


cities of the State until vigilance is relaxed over their old haunts.” 
The reason that crime has hitherto seemed unhindered in Chicago, 
says The Tribune of that city, is that ‘‘its beneficiaries have 
what the self-respecting majority has not—organization and 


” 


system.” ‘‘Raids are not enough,” it warns us, and continues: 

“The drastic changes needed in our machinery of public 
protection and law enforcement must come through deeply 
aroused public morale, and this can be insured only by organ- 
ized effort of all the agencies of decent living and civie reform 
and business and community betterment throughout the city. 
The Tribune will continue to do its part in this campaign. The 
Crime Commission will go steadily forward. The most energetic 
members of the bench and of the council and of the law-enforcing 
branches of our various governments will work with a will. But 
they must be joined by the churches and by all the civie associa- 
tions, which together may concentrate such pressure upon the 
centers of government and law agencies that the influences of 
organized vice and crime and their allies in polities and office 
will be overwhelmed. As The Tribune pointed out a year ago, 
‘if the people are to crush this ugly combination it must be by 
combination.’ We must meet organization and system with 
organization and system.” 


And in the Memphis Commercial Appeal we read: 


“Tt is to be hoped that the present housecleaning of Ameri- 
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GET BUSY, PLUG UP THE HOLES IN THE DIKE. 
a —Chapin in the St. Louis Siar. 
ean cities will not be the matter merely of a temporary exercise 


of zeal and enthusiasm. It will be of no avail if the new broom 
is allowed to become ragged and unserviceable. Too many 
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crusades of this sort have been allowed to dwindle to nothing- 
ness and the enemies of society allowed to come back again into 
their unlawful own. Eternal vigilance is the price not only 
of peace, but of law and order as well.” 


“Probably Chicago is pointing the way to a solution of the 
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A VOICE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


crime problem that presses upon the larger cities of the coun- 
try,” remarks the Minneapolis Tribune, which goes on to say 
in defense of ‘‘drag-net’’ raids: 


“It is a rather safe assumption that any able-bodied man of 
sound mind who has not been engaged in gainful occupation 
in the last year or so, when employment was unusually plentiful, 
is open to a reasonable suspicion that there is something wrong 
with him. In a time when so many crimes of violence are being 
committed, the authorities of the larger cities are justified in 
going to unusual lengths to discover ‘who is who’ in the com- 
munity. There is an existent ‘emergency’ not unlike that 
which prevails in war-time, and emergencies call for emergency 
treatment. If there should be a temporary reversal of the 
principle that every mau should be considered innocent until 
he is proved guilty, the reversal may be excused on the ground 
of serving a public good.” 

Less imprest by the Chicago raids is the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune, which remarks that ‘“‘everybody, including the 
criminals, has enjoyed a baptism of notoriety, and nobody, 
ineluding the criminals, has been hurt.”” Equally cynical is the 
comment of the New York World, which, under the heading 
‘‘How Cities Are Hoodwinked,”’ editorializes as follows: 


‘This sort of thing takes place in most of our large cities when 
public complaint against lawlessness can no longer be brushed 
aside or when a change in command at Police Headquarters 
appears to call for a spectacular display. 

“Officials who countenance such raids and gain undeserved 
applause thereby are usually to blame for the conditions that 
lead up to them. If the laws were enforced persistently and 
justly it would never be possible for the authorities to seize 
hundreds of men known to live by crime. Most suspects of 
that kind are protected in one way or another—if not by noto- 
rious influence, then by police neglect of duty. Where lawless- 
ness is colonized. as it must be to invite wholesale raids, we 
may be certain that for months or years previously it was 
winked at and perhaps encouraged.” 
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THE NEW AND GREATER ROUMANIA 


OUMANIA WENT INTO THE WAR shaped very much 
like an old boot, with a remarkably thin ankle section, 
and emerged a rounded-out, compact, roughly cireular 

nation of nearly three times its former size. Its area, in 1914, 
was 53,489 square miles. With the recent additions of Transyl- 
vania, Bukovina, and Bessarabia, it now ineludes, according to 
estimates made by the map experts of the Matthews-Northrup 
Works, Its population has 
heen increased, by the same recent treaties which enlarged its 
Roumania 





122,282 square miles of territory. 
geographical domain, from 7,771,341 to 17,393,149. 
is one country, at least, which seems to be pretty well satisfied 
by the outcome of the war. ‘‘We have achieved what was our 
dream for more than a thousand years,” said the new Roumanian 
Foreign Minister, Take Joneseu, in a recent speech in London, 
as quoted by the London Telegraph. **We are now in a position 
to show whether we are worthy or not of the saerifices that have 
been made for us.” 

The present kingdom of Roumania, as may be seen by com- 
paring the latest map, printed on the opposite page, with the 
historical records cited by a writer in the current edition of the 
Eneyelopedia Britannica, includes practically the same territory 
whieh once constituted the old Roman province of Dacia, con- 


The land 


Romanized in the following centuries, and the 


quered by Trajan’s legions early in the Christian era. 
was thoroughly 
Roumanian of to-day is considered by many authorities to be a 
direct descendant of the old Roman conquerors and colonizers. 
The language of the peasants, notes a philological expert writing 
in the Eneyclopedia Britannica, ‘“‘represents the original rustic 
Latin of the Roman provincials in Moesia and Dacia, as modi- 
fied by centuries of alien rule. Some words retain unaltered 
the forms under which they were used by Vergil and Cicero.” 

The state of Roumania as it existed prior to the war, as Prof. 
Basil Stoica, now a Commissioner of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment in New York, observes in a recent article in the New York 
Moldavia 


states since 


Tribune, was formed in 1859, by the union of and 
Wallachia, which had both existed as consolidated 
the early twelfth century, and were from the beginning of the 
sixteenth down to their union autonomous prineipalities under 
Turkish suzerainty. The pressure of the Magyars on the west, 
of the Muscovites on the northeast, and of the Turks on the south, 
prest the kingdom into the peculiar shape which it presented at 
the beginning of the war. Of the large territories which it has 
annexed, Transylvania is generally admitted to be preponder- 
antly Roumanian in nationality. The annexation of Bessarabia, 
which formerly belonged to Russia, has been attacked by ex- 
Premier Kerensky and others as a plain theft of Russian territory. 
Professor Stoica, answering this contention in a booklet called 
** Bessarabia ’’ (George H. Doran Company), says that Bessarabia 
was ceded to Russia by the Turks in 1812, when, ‘‘save for the 
southeastern corner of the province, the population was every- 
where purely Roumanian,” and only the fringe along the sea was 
in reality a Turkish province. The two Turkish commissioners 
were afterward beheaded for giving up this territory, which was 
not theirs to give, says Professor Stoica, and Russia has held it 
by foree ever since. Answering the objection that ‘the present 
population of Bessarabia is about 2,500,000 and the Moldavian 
part of it constitutes less than 50 per cent.,” the Professor 
writes in a letter to the New York 7’ ribune: 

**Indeed, according to the official Russian statistics of 1897, 
the Roumanians form 48 per cent. of the Bessarabian population; 
the Russians and Ukrainians togethe?, 19 per cent.; Jews, 11 
per cent.; Bulgarians, 5 per cent.; Germans, 3 per ecent.; the 
remainder being small groups.of Moslem colonists. Even aecept- 


ing these data as correct, which they are not, by what right 
would 19 per cent. Russians and Ukrainians (by the way, two 
distinct nationalities, who hate one another cordially 


overrule 


the will of 48 per cent.? But the Russian Minister of Educa- 
tion, Casso, says in his book, ‘ Russia on the Danube’: *The 
information received by the central departments on Bessarabia 
is not correct. . . . The Russian Year-Book of 1910, published 
by the Central Committee on Statistics of the Department of 
the Interior, in enumerating the nationalities of Bessarabia, 
does not even mention the Moldavian nation, altho this nation 
forms more than half of the province’s population.’ ”’ 


to the northward, which at first objected to the 
formally 


Ukrainia, 
Roumanian annexation of Bessarabia, on July 31 
accepted the new arrangement and sent a consul to Kishinef. 

The present government of Roumania is headed by King 
Ferdinand I., nephew of the late King Carol, whom he succeeded 
on October 11, 1914. A Constituent Assembly, elected early 
iast summer, has had its hands full unifying the different con- 
stitutions of the Old Kingdom, Bessarabia, Bukovina, and 
Transylvania. The ethnographical map included in Professor 
Stoica’s booklet on Bessarabia shows a considerable colony of 
Hungarians in the southeastern corner of Transylvania, now the 
geographical center of the new kingdom, and colonies of Germans, 
Bulgars, and Turks along the eastern Black Sea littoral. Aceord- 
ing to the 1920 issue of the ‘“‘Statesman’s Year-Book’”’ (Mac- 
millan Company): 

““Among Roumanians there are racial differences of which the 
census returns take no account. In Central Moldavia and 
Kast Transylvania there are thousands of inhabitants of Magyar 
descent (Changer and Szeklers); in South Transylvania and in 
the Banat there are thousands of Saxons and Swabes. In Buko- 
vina and Bessarabia there are some German and Ruthenian 
colonies. The communes along the Danube have some inhabi- 
tants of Bulgarian and Serbian origin; in the Dobrudja there 
are many foreign elements—Bulgars, Russians, Germans, but 
the greatest part of them are Turks and Tatars.” 


There are some three million Jews in the country, according 


to figures collected by the Encyclopedia Britannica. They con- 


stitute one-twentieth of the entire population, said to be ‘‘a 
larger proportion than in any other country.” 

About 80 per cent. of the entire Roumanian population are 
In 1900 the country was third, after 
Here, 


as in the neighboring agricultural country of Bulgaria, agrarian 


engaged in agriculture. 
the United States and Russia, in the production of grain. 


problems are receiving the attention of the Government. At 
present, we are told by a writer in a recent number of Current 
History (New York), a Committee on Agrarian Reforms is mak- 
ing progress with ‘‘a comprehensive scheme for distributing land 
to the peasantry.” 

Dealing with the measure in detail, the writer continues: 

“The budget for the fiseal year 1920-21 carries an appropria- 
tion of 90,000,000 lei for this purpose. The land law, the foun- 
dations of which were laid in 1917, provides for the expropria- 
tion of all landed property over 500 hectares of individual hold- 
ing in the Old Kingdom and over 100 hectares in Bessarabia, 
Bukovina, and Transylvania. There is, however, an influential 
group headed by Professor lorga and the former Ministers, Dr. 
Vaida, Lupu, and Mihalache, to reduce the maximum in Rou- 
mania proper also to 100 hectares. 

“The expropriation measures apply in the first place to estates 
held in mortmain, and the rich holdings of the Orthodox Church 
have already been largely broken up. Application of the law 
meets with determined opposition on the part of some of the 
Magyar churches in Transylvania, whose sympathizers exert 
themselves abroad to represent the expropriation proceedings 
being directed specifically against the Magyars—notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all land taken is paid for in full on the basis 
of prewar values, and that the law is applied to the Roumanian 
Chureh with equal vigor. The peasantry pays 65 per cent. of 
the expropriation price, the remaining 35: per cent. being borne 
by the state. A period of forty-five years is allowed for pay- 
ment. A special “law of pastures’ encourages cattle raising on 
expropriated areas, an industry much needed.” 
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FIRST MER TING OF THI 





ASSEMBL 


Held in the tlall of the Reformation in Geneva on November 


NATIONS 


Y or THE LEAGUE OF 


1s Paul Hy mans, of Belgium, is in the President's chair 








THE LEAGUE'S SWADDLING -CLOTHES 
CHILD WRAPT IN SWADDLING 


cording to a custom not everywhere extinct, may not 


4 bs 


mistaken for death. So the 


CLOTHES, ae 


x very lively infant, but its immobility is not to be 


infant League of Nations begins 


life all bound round with a eomplexity of prejudices and dis 


trusts and legal limitations and financial dithiculties and political 


obligations, hindrances. and burdens of every kind. Among the 


observers about the eradle some predict that these wrappings 


will smother the child, others that the child will manage to sur- 


vive tho handieapped for a while, and still others believe that 


these bonds will actually help development into straight and 


sturdy youth. Many editorial friends of the League are frankly 


disappointed with the results of the Assembly's sessions at 


Geneva, anti-Leaguers who once profest to fear a ‘super- 


government" now jeer at its “helplessness,” while others set 


themselves to balanee fond hopes and gloomy apprehensions 


against the actual accomplishments reported from the League's 


headquarters. One view is well represented by the disappointed 
liberal editor who thus sums up the situation in The Nat 


** The 


is settling down to 


League, born as a splendid dream of international peace, 


a task of international clerking which it ean 


do well and whieh it is well that some such organization should 


do. But suecess at Aland Islands question or at 


settling the 


control should deeeive no one into believing 


regulating cabk 


that this is the League to end war fora vision of whieh men died.” 


Correspondents of the Hearst newspapers follow up their chief's 


campaign against the League by reporting that ‘‘within the 


hall of the Calvinist Reformation at Geneva the most 


austere 
sordid battle has been engaged in for purely selfish motives under 
But a New 


that despite obstacles, both 


Universal Brotherhood of Man.” 


+“ — st 
the cloak of the 


York Times correspondent observes 


temporary and permanent, the big accomplishment of the 


Assembly will have been that ‘‘forty-one nations met at the 


table to diseuss their affairs and difticulties. That never 


samc 





happened before in the history of the world.” ** The solemn dee- 
laration of Senator Harding and Senator Lodge that the League 


. ‘ : . 
aimost tudierous bv the 


animation, by no 


means of a galvanic sort, whieh marked the opening reading of 


the Assembly,” says the Springfield Republican. The League, we 
are told, “may blow up, and it is necessary to recognize the perils, 
internal and external, by which it is beset, but it is not likely to 
pass away quietly in its sleep.”’ For this first session of the 
League’s most popular body showed conclusively, in the opinion 
of The Republican, that it is filling a long-felt want; beeause, tho 
executive action is taken by the League Council, ‘the Assembly 
does give even the small nations a chance, which in the age of 
dreadnought states they had lost, to get a hearing and to exert 


influenee. it does for them something like what proportional 
representation does for minority parties; the great states, like the 
great parties, may prevail, but it is something—indeed, it is very 
much—for the smaller groups not to be disfranechised.” 
“The small nations are in control in the 


New York 


dents observe, the 


Assembly,” 


says a 
Herald writer. In particular, as several correspon- 


point has been reached where the Latin- 
American states are in a fair way to gain a balance of power. 
Hivmans, a Belgian, was eleeted President. Out of twelve chair- 
manships and viee-chairmanships of committees, nine were given 
to Latins, all but three of them from Latin-American countries. 
At the 


League Covenant to provide that the member states of the League 


very opening session a ¢all was made for amending the 


Council be eleeted by the Assembly instead of having the big 
kept in the Council in perpetuity. The Assembly, 
observes Mr. Charles A. Selden, New York E ening Post cor- 
respondent at Geneva, as it represents all member states, ‘‘ does 


Powers 


not propose to be the dog wagged by the tail, which latter, in its 
opinion, is the Council representing only eight states." This 
attitude is wholesome, declares Mr. Selden, who continues: 


That there are differences in the Assembly itself and that the 
\ssembly is determined to give greater democracy to the Coun- 
cil are healthy signs of the League's virility and must not be 
mistaken for weakening dissensions. Another year of such 
complete and deadly harmony as the Council has displayed since 
its organization would have been a real danger. Not so this 
man-fashion give and take of Slavs, Scandinavians, Latins, 
Anglo-Saxons, and Asiaties.” 


At Geneva. according to Mr. Selden, it has become an axiom 


that the defense of the Council in its present form “labels a 
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delegate as a reactionary.’”” The New York Globe sees in the 
contest between the small and neutral nations so powerful in 
the Assembly and the Great Powers represented in the Council 
a great struggle between the old statecraft and the new. The 
dissension, it says, is “‘ between those who stick to the temporary 
advantages of the old system and those who are willing to make 
” al 2 
That is: 


temporary sacrifices in order to promote the new. 


‘The neutrals and the smaller nations, who tand to gain most 
with the least loss, are in favor of complete and immediate ac- 
ceptanee of the new obligations; the belligerents, who have on 
their hands an immense amount of the spoils of war, are more 
reluctant. 

“The meeting at Geneva has taken the form of a skirmish 
between the old and the new. The old statecraft won when it 
was decided that meetings of the powerful Assembly commis- 
sions should be held in seeret. It won again, if Mr. James, of 
The Times, is to be relied upon, when the representatives of the 
mandate-holding Powers were given a real, altho not a nominal, 
control of the mandate commission. It wins whenever the 
Council takes away a function from the Assembly or assumes a 
new and arbitrary funetion of its own. 

“But this was to be expected. The ideals of the League 
preamble ean be realized only after a long and persistent assault 
upon the seats of arbitrary power. Against the will of the 
secret council chamber, when that will is reactionary, must be 
directed the will of an informed world public. That is the 
Assembly’s main business, and it is carrying it forward not 
wholly without suecess.”’ 

On the other hand, some are disappointed at the little progress 
made along these very lines. In a dispatch to the New York 
Herald, Mr. Laurence Hills says that to many representatives of 
the small nations the League under its present organization ‘‘is 
appearing more as an alliance of the large Powers to defeat the 
more liberal aims of the There is disappoint- 
ment, he says, because no strong stand was taken for disarma- 
ment, because all proposals for amending the Covenant were put 


smaller ones.”” 


over until next spring, and because of the failure to organize the 
international court of justice, ‘‘with a compulsory jurisdiction 
feature which would permit the small nations, provided a large 
Power was the aggressor, to summon such a Power into the 
Seeing the futility of getting the Great Powers to 
lined up behind 


eourt.”” 
reduce armaments, “‘the small nations have 
Brazil's resolution to make the manufacture of armament a state 


monopoly.”” Another evident disappointment, we read, 


“Is the discovery that the mandate idea in the Covenant is a 


League have the same idea as was exprest by the United States 
in her note to Great Britain on the Mesopotamian oil case, 
namely, that all nations have the same advantages economically 
under the mandate plan, but Great Britain has advanced a 
theory here from which it is plain she is not to be dislodged from 
control of the Mesopotamian oil-fields, that she assumed the 
mandate for Mesopotamia at a heavy loss and that economic 
privileges must go to the mandatory Power as partial reimburse- 
ment when such Power carries ‘the white man’s burden.’ Also 
it was insisted that mandates were irrevocable; that they con- 
stitute perpetual-trusteeship.”’ 


Tho the Geneva gathering was larger than The Hague con- 


ferences, The Nation finds two “profound differences,” to the 
discredit of the recent one: 
“Two great nations, Germany and Soviet Russia, are os- 


tracized, uninvited to the meeting; and the little nations enter 
this conference not with equal rights but as lesser partners in an 
enterprise bound to the chariot-wheel of the Entente victors. 
It is this stringent domination of the so-called Great Powers which 
infects the very basis of the League; this, the difficulty of amend- 
ment of the Covenant, and the unanimity required for im- 
portant decisions which render the Couneil of the League as 
helpless as the old Polish Diet in which any one membe r could 
veto the decisions of all the others.” 


The most thoroughgoing condemnation of the Geneva Con- 
however, comes from a correspondent of the Hearst 
As Mr. C. F. Bertelli listened to the speeches at Geneva, 
“reverting to the primordial in- 


ference, 
papers. 
he could feel human nature 
stinets of the ecavemen.”’ And he sums up his discoveries 2 bout 
the selfish designs of the Powers represented, at Geneva as 
follows: 

“Great Britain fights for the world’s hegemony. 

‘France wants the League turned into an instrument for th« 
coercion of Germany in order to wring the last cent from her 
former enemy. 

‘Italy is keeping in mind her necessity to import iron, wheat 
and coal, and she asks the members of the League to fool their 
own resources of raw materials, 

‘Japan intends to become a Power of the first magnitude, 
dictating her policy to the white races, and she covets Siberia. 

“The smaller countries act as satellites to their chosen bigger 
Powers, and take the attitude of beggars in order to achieve 
their own particular ends, while Chile and Peru apparently have 
come to Geneva only to eall each other names. 

“‘The Assembly is a beehive of gossip and intrigue, the dele- 
gates engaged in a catch-as-catch-can game. Everybody seems 
demoralized by the very atmosphere permeating the entire 
organization. 







































mere fiction. Virtually all the non-mandatary nations in the ‘When a courageous member of the League dares to speak 
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in the name of justice, his words are left unanswered amid the 
general indifference. 

““Never before has the absence of the United States froma 
world council been so noticeable. 

“The League lacks the moral foundation which only the 
United States ean give it. 

“Every one present is a member of a delegation of a nation 
that profited from the armistice somehow or other.” 


A writer more friendly to the League, Mr. Edwin L. James, 
correspondent of the New York Times, finds_two very serious 
barriers to the League’s success, which were disclosed at Geneva: 

“First, the fact that the world-war has not been finished 
long enough to permit sincere cooperation by the nations of the 


world. 
“Secondly, the absence of the United States and Germany.” 





oa 





Mines, 











HE SAVED HER LIFE—AND NOW 
SHE WANTS HIM TO MARRY HER. 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. James explains with some care the importance of these 
barriers which, he thinks, time may remove: 


“T have said that the meeting has taken place too near the 
Great War. How ean this be better shown than in the question 
of disarmament, a matter about which League enthusiasts 
hoped to make great progress at the meeting? But Bourgeois, 
for France, lays down the hard fact that France will not take a 
single step until Germany fulfils the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles and until the Allies have the complete power of in- 
vestigating the state of German armament. Yet Bourgeois 
admits that Germany has begun to fulfil the Treaty terms, and 
that is considered hope for the future. 

**Again, France is absolutely against the entry of Germany 
into the League and has blocked it until Germany shows a better 
disposition toward the fulfilment of the Treaty terms. This is 
another echo of the war. Many delegates express the opinion 
that it was a mistake to give the League any task in enforeing the 
Treaty, for whenever any question of that sort comes up those 
countries which were neutral during the war scoff. 

“The absence of the United States also places a barrier on the 
whole question of disarmament. This Assembly will name a 
commission to study the problem, but the question may be asked, 
how is any one to suppose that England and Japan will agree to 
limit the number of their war-ships while America, not being a 
member of the League, does not submit to a similar undertaking? 

“The absence of America and Germany also compromises the 
position of the World Court and is responsible for a certain 
shyness toward it by the Powers in the League. There is a 


distinct unwillingness to give the court power to hale all inde- 
pendent nations before it, and without this power, Elihu Root 
said at The Hague, the World Court is not very much of a fact. 

*“America’s absence also hinders progress toward amending 
the Covenant, which is held to need changes, and now the 
leaders have decided it would be better not to take up amend- 
ments until after they know where America stands. 


” 





OIL TROUBLING THE DIPLOMATIC 
WATERS 


[= WORLD IS OIL MAD, declared a British knight 
who recently visited our shores. ‘Certainly the world 
has a tremendous oil thirst,” agrees the Newark Evening 
News, ‘“‘and the nations are elbowing each other—none too 
politely—in the neighborhood of the oil-springs of the Near 
East.” In our State Department and in the chancelleries of 
Europe this elbowing becomes a subject for polite notes of 
remonstrance on one hand and assurance on the other. Secre- 
tary Colby’s recent note to Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, concerning Mesopotamia, insisted, in the words of the 
Springfield Republican, “‘upon the claim of equality of economic 
opportunity for the United States regardless of its non-member- 
ship in the League of Nations.” Other editors point out, 
however, that ‘‘oil’? was the burden of the note, and the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger declares 
that it ‘‘was framed in counsel with the oil interests of this 
country, and may be regarded as representing the views of that 
great industry.” A Washington dispatch to the New York 
Times says London editors were quick to intimate that the sole 
motive behind Secretary Colby’s note was to enable the United 
States to share in the oil of Mesopotamia, but this is denied by 
Washington officials; ‘‘the United States had nothing in mind 
except principle,” they aver. 

At any rate, says the Seattle Times, ‘the game’of ‘ freeze-out” 
is being played on a gigantic scale in oil-producing regions.” 
In explanation the Philadelphia Public Ledger declares that 
“the British bar civilians of all countries—their own included— 
from prospecting for oil in Mesopotamia, but British army ex- 
perts go on developing ‘for military purposes. Oil, therefore, 
thinks this paper, “‘bids fair to replace gold as the chief subject 
of international differences in the future.” ‘‘In Mesopotamia 
there is oil, and this is the oil age,” significantly adds the Boston 
Globe, which also reminds us that ‘‘what the United States is 
asking on the subject of Mesopotamia oil is exactly what we have 
always been willing to grant to the whole world.” 

The note of the British Government, to which Secretary 
Colby’s note is said to be a reply, has not been made public, 
altho it was received by our Government last August. In con- 
sequence, the American people have heard but one side of the 
In his latest note Secretary Colby said, among 


999 


controversy. 
other things: 


“T need hardly reter again to the fact that the Government 
of the United States has consistently urged that it is of the utmost 
importance to the future peace of the world that alien territory 
transferred as a result of the war with the Central Powers should 
be held and administered in such a way as to assure equal treat- 
ment to the commerce and to the citizens of all nations. In- 
deed, it was in reliance upon an understanding to this effect, and 
expressly in contemplation thereof, that the United States was 
persuaded that the acquisition under mandate of certain enemy 
territory by the victorious Powers would be consistent with the 
best interests of the world. 

“Tt is assumed, accordingly, that your statements with ref- 
erence to Mandate A, together with the statement that the draft 
mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine have been prepared 
with a view to secure equality of treatment for the commerce 
and citizens of all states which are members of the League of 
Nations, do not indicate a supposition on your part that the 
United States can be excluded from the benefits of the principle 
of equality of treatment. 

“This Government is pleased to find that his Majesty’s 
Government is in full sympathy with the principles formulated 
in its communications of May 12 and July 28. But it is unable 
to concur in the view contained in paragraph 15 of your note, 
that the terms of the mandates can properly be diseust only in 
the Council of the League of Nations and by the signatories of 
the Covenant. ..... i 

“The United States, as a participant in that conflict and as a 
contributor to its successful issue, can not consider any of the 





Associated Powers, the smallest not less than itself, debarred 
from the discussion of any of its consequences, or from par- 
ticipation in the rights and privileges secured under the mandates 
provided for in the treat‘es of peace. 

“The United States is undoubtedly one of the Powers directly 
interested in the terms of the mandates, and J therefore request 
that the draft mandate forms be communicated to this Govern- 
ment for its consideration before their submission to the Council 
of the League.” 


‘We did take part, and an important part, in the far more 
vital business of winning the war which made the Treaty of 
Versailles and the distribution of mandates possible,” the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger reminds us. ‘*‘The Covenant of the League 
of Nations was not in existence when our boys went under fire 
at the Marne,” adds this paper, and the Washington Star agrees 
that ‘‘if the United States has any rights as an associate in the 
winning of the war, and as signatory to the Treaty, they are not 
lessened by the fact that ratification has not yet been effected.” 
‘‘Whether we join the League or not,’’ declares the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘we are bound to see to it that other nations do not 
monopolize the economic benefits to be derived from the ex- 
ploitation of territory we helped to free from the Central Powers.” 
The Baltimore American believes that we would have ‘‘a less- 
privileged position ’’ as a member of the League than we now 
have out of it, as in the League we would be “‘subject to and 
bound by League decisions.” But, declares the Chicago Daily 
News: 

‘In the League or out of it, the United States has every right 
to ask to be consulted respecting the terms of the proposed 
mandates over Turkish or German territory. Natural resources 
in those territories should be developed primarily for the benefit 
of the respective resident populations and not in the interest of 
the mandatory Power. . 

‘“‘The United States is not a member of the League, but it may 
become one, or it may suggest the creation of a new association 
of nations. In any case, the mandate principle will undoubtedly 
be recognized and established as infinitely superior to the policy 
of grabbing conquered territory and exploiting it for the exclusive 
benefit of the state that holds the mandate.” 

“The United States is just as much interested in these man- 
dates ...as any nation that is a member of the League, and every 
mandate question that arises . . . should also be referred to the 
United States,” asserts the Des Moines Register. ‘‘It-is not a 
Democratic or a Republican question, but a national question, 
that the possible disintergration of the Mesopotamian mandate 
has raised,’’ adds The Register, and we read on: 

“The relation of the mandate principle to the League of Na- 
tions is not incidental, but fundamental. It was not grafted to a 
League, nor was a League grafted to it. They are part of the 
same growth, mutually dependent parts of the same idea, and 
will survive or fall together.” 

‘‘Important as the oil question is,” points out the Indianapolis 
News, ‘‘it is less important than the observance of the provisions 
of the League Covenant with reference to mandates. Under this 
Covenant it was intended that mandatory nations should be 
trustees, not simply for the League, but for the world. The 
question really is whether the selfish interests of the mandatory 
nations shall prevail rather than those of the people subject to 
the mandate, and of civilization.”” Then The News cites the 
San Remo agreement entered into by England and France last 
April: 

‘*By the recent San Remo agreement 75 per cent. of the oil of 
Mesopotamia was assigned to Great Britain and 25 per cent. 
to Franee. It was also provided that any private petroleum 
company which may develop the Mesopotamia oil-fields shall be 
under permanent British control. There could hardly be a 
clearer violation of the spirit and indeed, as is believed, the 
letter of the League Covenant than this arrangement.” 

“In dealing with a great international question like that of 
oil supply it is deplorable that petty national jealousies should 
he permitted to cloud the issue,’’ remarks the New York Journal 
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of Commerce. ‘* Let usremember that if another war is to come it 
will mainly be in the air and under the sea; that the motor foree 
for hostile activities must be oil, and that the control of the 
world’s supply of oil by the Allies would make war by any future 
enemy a practical impossibility.” *This responsible business 
journal then notes that “the per capita consumption of petro- 
leum in the United States has been 220 gallons, as against an 
average of 14 gallons per capita for the whole world,” including 
this country. Of approximately eight million motor-cars in the 
world, all but half a million are in the United States, we are told, 
besides about ninety per cent. of the world’s supply of internal- 
combustion engines. Furthermore, points out the Baltimore 
Sun, “the United States is now importing eighty-five million 
barrels of petrol annually, consumption having mounted far 
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beyond our domestic production.” ‘‘The facts of the situation,” 
adds The Journal of Commerce, ‘‘are these: 


“The world production of petroleum in 1918 was seventy 
million tons, of which fifty million was credited to the United 
States. The total British Empire production was two million 
eighty thousand, and that of Persia, virtually controlled by Great 
Britain, was one million five hundred thousand tons. In other 
words, the United States produces in her own territory nearly 
70 per cent. of the world’s total output, and if the quantity pro- 
duced by American companies in Mexico is added we should have 
a figure representing at least 80 per cent. of the entire world’s 
oil supply. On the other hand, the British Empire, with Persia 
added, has so far achieved nearly 414 per cent. of the whole.”’ 

But ‘‘the amount of oil possest by the United States has noth- 
ing to do with the morality of Britain’s action in Mesopotamia; 
American oil was not acquired under pretense of a mandate and 
then transformed into a monopoly, declares the Washington 
Post, which then reminds us that Mr. Lloyd George ‘‘made a 
strong argument against America holding all the German ships 
she had acquired,” saying that ‘‘they belonged to all the na- 
tions that had fought on the Allied side.” 

Secretary Colby’s note will serve to focus attention on British 
policy in Mesopotamia,’’ thinks the Boston Transcript. And— 

‘British actions in this remote quarter of the globe furnish a 
test not only of the whole mandate principle, but of the motives 
and the purposes underlying post-war European diplomacy. If 
the San Remo agreement is used to advance British commercial 
supremacy in Mesopotamia, the world will have good cause to 
become suspicious of all the diplomatic bargains made by the 
Powers of Europe. The note of the Department of State pro- 
vides the British Government with an opportunity to explain 
whether or not it is acting in good faith in Mesopotamia. The 
world awaits and expects a prompt reply.” 
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WAR-TIME OFFENDERS OUT OF JAIL 


$6 HIRKERS, SKULKERS, AND INGRATES” are some 

of the harsh appellations applied by the Grand Rapids 

Press to the thirty-three ‘‘conscientious objectors” 
released by Secretary of War Baker in time to enjoy Thanks- 
giving dinner at home. ‘‘Presumably, following Mr. Baker’s 
usual custom, they were given full back pay and new suits of 
clothes,” adds this paper. These ‘‘C. O’s,” as they are designated 
by some editors, ‘“‘were the worst of the lot, for they not only 
declined to fight for their country, but refused to do any work 
whatever, altho displaying hearty appetites at meal-time.” 
“These men stood in the way of the nation’s safety,” charges 
The American Legion Weekly (New York); ‘‘they had the choice 
between self and sacrifice, and they chose to be selfish at a time 
when selfishness needed to be submerged in the name of public 
necessity.”” “‘The action of Secretary Baker constitutes an in- 
sult to every loyal member of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, and it aroused a feeling of resentment which marred an 
otherwise placid Thanksgiving day,” declares the Washington 
Post. And The Post further unburdens itself in a scathing 
arraignment of Secretary Baker and the “ringing, skulking 
cowards’? whom he released: 


‘*Doubtless Secretary of War Baker feels entirely justified in 
extending clemency to the th'rty-three conscientious objectors 
who have just been given the freedom enjoyed by some six 
hundred others of their ilk. But if ‘the quality of mercy is not 
strained,’ why does Secretary Baker not extend his clemency 
further and open the doors of military prisons to all offenders 
except murderers? For there is no type of criminal so repulsive 
to the patriotie citizen as the cringing, skulking coward who re- 
fuses to fight for his flag and country. 

“Under the operation of the law, these men were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment, but after the armistice the 
Administration’s policy of lenieney began to develop and one by 
one they were released until but thirty-three remained. Now 
these have been given their freedom. 

“This action is the eulminating act of a Secretary of War who 
has been apparently unable to understand the spirit of America. 
These recalcitrants now turned loose are Americans, not enemy 
aliens. It was as much their duty to defend America in war as 
it would be to assist in putting out a fire or defending their families 
against invaders. For every one of them who skulked and 
shirked his duty, another American boy suffered extra risk and 
assumed extra duty. 

“It is not the fault of these skulkers that the United States did 
not lose the war. They have no right to enjoy the liberty that 
they refused to fight for and which others earned for them.” 


But, declares Secretary Baker: 


“cc 


tach ease has been considered on its merits, and the prin- 
ciple on which they have been considered is to remit so much of 
the sentence as exceeds the normal peace-time penalty for the 
offenses charged. 

“The major part of these men have been in confinement for 
more than two years. Those last discharged were men who had 
refused to do any sort of work while in confinement.” 


However, points out The Weekly, ‘‘the 
severity of this penance can hardly be expected to impress those 


American Legion 


soldiers who have been in hospitals for two years and more with 


tuberculosis contracted in the service,’”’ and the Grand Rapids 
Press reminds us that there are numbers of soldiers ‘‘who faced 
Hun bullets in France, and who, for some infraction of military 
discipline, were sentenced to long terms in prison, and still are 
imprisoned.” ‘‘Why not extend amnesty to them, too?” asks 
the Michigan paper. 

The Commander of the American Legion, however, says he is 
glad these prisoners have been released by Secretary Baker, and 
gives his reasons: 


“T am glad that Secretary Baker has released these men; glad 
that he completed the job he started long ago of releasing the 
men who refused the first duty of citizenship, who proved 
untrue to American ideals, and who outlawed themselves for- 
ever in the estimation of all American patriots. 





‘**l am glad he got them off his mind, for they seemed to be his 
first consideration. I hope that Mr. Baker will now find time 
to consider the cases of the men who served their country; who 
went to France to fight and who did not object to serving their 
country; men who went A. W. O. L. in France and are serving 
long prison terms as the result of courts martial. 

‘*Let Mr. Baker consider that in the one case men refused even 
to bear arms and think what that would have meant for the 
nation had every one adopted that attitude. 

‘**Let him then consider that men who were willing to fight 
are serving long terms as the result of indiscretions that are minor 
eompared with the crime of refusing to fight.” 


The New York Evening World, on the contrary, thinks ‘‘Secre- 
tary Baker’s administration has been excéllent; certainly it has 
been courageous. He steered his course between the perils of 
Prussianism on one hand and sentimentalism on the other.” 
This paper’s morning namesake believes that ‘‘the release of 
these prisoners .. . was an act of clemency dictated by common 
sense,” and _it reminds us that there is a difference between the 


‘slacker’? and the conscientious objector. Says The Worl-: 


‘*For the conscientious. objector who went to prison there may 
be excuses that can not hold good for the slacker who evaded 
servicé by running away in the hope of beating the law. The 
true conscientious objector was capable of a kind of moral 
eourage or obstinacy that rendered him the fitting object of a 
certain respect. The slacker’s first instincts were those of 
cowardice or disloyalty. 

“Tt is a distinetion that should be kept in mind by all who 
have joined in condemning in advance Secretary Bdker’s course 
in freeing the conscientious objectors. In their case certainly 
the law has been vindicated, and by their long imprisonment they 
have paid the required penalty for denying an obligation of 
citizenship that the average young man was proud to meet.” 

“Their continued imprisonment would do no particular good,” 
agrees the Washington Star, and it reminds the released men 
that “‘they are now fully identified before the country and must 
take their chances for rehabilitation in public esteem.’’ Further- 
more, thinks The Star, ‘‘their path will not be one of primroses 
in the best of circumstances.” 

President Wilson, it is recalled by The Nation (New York), 
declined to pardon Eugene V. Debs, Socialist candidate for 
President in the last election, on the ground that “it would set a 
bad precedent and would encourage others to oppose the Gov- 
ernment in the event of another war.” Therefore, points out 
The American Legion Weekly, Secretary Baker’s action, should 
another emergency arise, “‘will show the prospective conscien- 
tious objectors how easily a fellow can get away with it.” 

At about the same time the conscientious objectors were being 
freed, what the Boston Transcript calls ‘‘A Scandalous Pardon” 
was granted by the President to Franz Rintelen (sometimes known 
as von Rintelen), the German spy who was captured by the 
British as he was trying to escape from this country, and turned 
over to the United States Government upon the assurance that 
he would be punished for his activities as a spy. ‘‘This pardon 
stains the national honor,” asserts this Boston paper, and the 
‘‘a man like Rintelen deserved more 
His release 


Troy Record agrees that 
to be shot than to have his sentence commuted.” 
‘will put a premium on plotting,” thinks the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader, which reminds us that ‘‘ Rintelen was a spy, a con- 
spirator; not a prisoner of war.”’ Of his many activities in this 
country before we entered the war, we read in the New York 
Tribune: 


**VYon Rintelen was tried three times and three times con- 
vieted. First, for having conspired to suppress legal American 
trade; secondly, for fraudulently obtaining a passport; thirdly, for 
eonspiring to destroy ships going from our ports to those of the 
Allies by putting fire bombs in their cargoes. There were other 
even more heinous acts connected with the activities of von 
Rintelen, but the foregoing were the formal accusations. Of his 
guilt there was no prefense of doubt. He was in the category 
of a pirate. He was a guerrilla who sought to butcher the 
citizens of another land with which his country was at.peace.”’ 








NON-PARTIZAN LEAGUE GAINS 


WO GOVERNORS, one United States Senator, 
Lieutenant-Governors, seven Congressmen, and several 
State officials, such as Secretary of State and Attorney- 
General, are registered in the recent election as gains by the 
Non-Partizan League in the States of Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota, while the States of Montana, Nebraska, Idaho, 
Colorado, Washington, and South Dakota failed to elect any of 
In all of the above States, however, 


two 


the League candidates. 
the League claims to have gained almost a million votes for 
Governor in the past two years. Therefore, while some folks 


are ‘‘joyfully assuming that the 
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“T want to see a law enacted that will encourage home- 


building and discourage tenancy and landlordism; a law as 
good as the Home-Builders Law of North Dakota. 

“‘T want to see a law enacted that will put a stop to all forms 
of profiteering and make profiteering a penal offense; and I 
recognize that profiteering is not a cause, but the result from 
existing conditions and improper laws. 

“‘T want to see a law enacted putting a stop to all forms of 
gambling and speculation in the essential commodities of life, 
like wheat, flour, clothing, ete., without in any way destroying 
the effectiveness of trade conditions. 

““T want to see a law enacted and honestly enforced that will 
extend the benefits of the Federal Land Banks more fully to the 
needs of our farmers. 

“T want to see laws continued 





League is buried beyond hope, 
and the leaders of the movement 
insist that reports of its demise 
are grossly exaggerated,” their 
respective statements, remarks 
the Lineoln Nebraska State Jour- 
nal, “form an interesting ex- 
hibit of the influence of a point 
of view upon a fact.””, The New 
York Tribune believes that the 
Non- Partizan League ‘‘has 
reached passed its 
water mark,” while the Grand 
Rapids Press, which reminds us 
that ‘‘the League sprang into 
being primarily as the result of 
injustices to which the farmers 
of the Northwest had been sub- 
jected,” argues that ‘‘the in- 
creased vote must be taken as 
evidence that the 
not believe that these injustices 
have been removed.” ‘‘There- 
fore,” declares the Providence 


and high- 


farmers do 


’ 








or enacted that will protect 
labor as fully as capital is pro- 
tected, and with proper tribunals 
to safeguard their interests and 
lives. 

“I would like to see the pro- 
ducing farmers of the United 
States thoroughly organized and 
a new marketing system evolved 
so that the farmers themselves 
eontrol the transportation and 
sale of their farm products from 
the point of production up to 
delivery to the ultimate con- 
sumer. If such a policy is good 
for the Standard Oil Company 
and others, then,it should be 
equally good for the farmers. who 
are the producers. A scientific 
system of marketing should help 
the ultimate consumer to hold 
down prices to a reasonable mar- 
gin, to eliminate all of the spec- 
ulative features, and all of the 
gambling price-fixing devices 
such as we now have. 

“The farmer has succeeded 
wonderfully in solving the prob- 
lem of production, but the food 








News, ‘“‘the League must still be 
reckoned with as a big force in 
American polities.” 

The first League Senator is Dr. E. F. Ladd, of North Dakota. 
“Senator Ladd’s ability and record of distinguished service will 
place him immediately beside La Follette, Borah, and other 
liberal leaders in the Senate,”’ says The Nation (New York). 
“In him the farmers of the country will have a representative in 
Congress who is honest, who understands their problems, and 
who is scientific as well as sympathetic. The League might 
well trade all the rest of its national prospects for one spokesman 
of such promise.” ‘‘But his victory is a personal, rather than a 
party success,”’ thinks the New York Tribune. However, there 
still remain two Non-Partizan Governors—Frazier, who was 
reelected in North Dakota, and John J. Blaine, the new Governor 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Ladd, who is president of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, wishes to see laws enacted ‘that will make 
possible a better marketing system for farmers, and a better 
system of distribution for their products.’”’ Other laws which 
he writes in the New York Times that he would like to see 
enacted would give— 


SHE 


*‘Farmers and consumers the right to legally combine for 
cooperative selling and buying with no less protection and with 
no more privileges than are now afforded corporations or 
monopolies. 

‘*T want to see enacted a commodity law that requires truthful 
labeling of every article, whether it be clothes, paper, shoes, 
or sausage. 

““T want to see a law enacted that will furnish loans to the 
farmers at the same rate as the Government makes loans to the 
banker and at actual cost. 

‘*T want to see a law enacted that will discourage farm tenancy 
and encourage farm ownership and rural development. 


HAS PROBLEMS ALL HER 
—Armstrong in the Tacoma News-Tribune. 





speculator has prevented his 
securing a just system of distri- 
bution until to-day we have the 
most expensive system of food- 
distribution the world has ever known.” 


OWN. 


“The farmer has a real grievance,”’ declares the Litchfield 
(Minnesota) Independent; ‘“‘he has not been treated right in the 
grading of his grain, nor in the marketing of his product. His 
remedy is not Townleyism and socialism, but rather the construe- 
tive plan of cooperative marketing. In our judgment, this can 
best be obtained through such agencies as the farm bureau or- 
ganization—a farmers’ organization for farmers.” ‘‘The citrus- 
growers, the raisin-growers, and the fruit-growers of the Pacific 
coast have shown the way by their successful cooperative market- 
ing organizations,”’ points out the Duluth Herald, ‘‘and there is 
no reason why the wheat-growers should not be as successful.” 
Furthermore, adds The Herald: 

“The kind of fight that has been made against Townleyism 
hasn’t stopt it in four years. Isn’t it about time that a more 
intelligent kind of fight were being made against it? For it 
Is a menace—the discontent on which it roots is sTILL a menace 
—not to the home and the family, but to the farmer himself.” 

As a sample of vigorous criticism of the League, the Utica 
Press says that it ‘is non-partizan in the sense that it will try 
to lay its eggs cuckoo-like in the Democratic nest just as quickly 
as in the Republican; chameleon-like, the League takes on the 
hue of the while the Tulsa Tribune remarks 
outspokenly : 

‘‘The Non-Partizan League is the most un-American political 
movement that has been inaugurated in recent years for the 
simple reason that it seeks to set up government of, by, and for 
one vocation. A one-business government is the aim and pur- 
pose of this misnamed political adventure—for nothing was 


strongest,” 





~ 


ever more partizan than the Non-Partizan League. The name 
lies. The movement has amazed the politicians because of its 
rapid growth. It earried itself into full power in the State 
government of North Dakota and now it has climbed over the 
deck-rails and captured the Republican ship of that State as it 
has also done in the State of Wisconsin, where Senator La Follette, 
playing to both the pro-German and the Non-Partizan League 
elements, succeeded in getting his satellite, Blaine, nominated 
for Governor as a Republiean and as a Republican elected. 

“The Non-Partizan League is all but in political control in 
Montana, and it is making substantial gains in Illinois and 
other States. These gains are not without cause. There is 
good reason for the protest which the Non-Partizan League 
registers. Its scheme of government is wrong. Its kind of 
government can not endure because no government that is 
built for the benefit of one business can ever endure.” 

We read further in The Nation: 

‘For the present the Non-Partizan League efforts at a legisla- 
tive program must be confined to North Dakota and Wisconsin. 
The programs of the Republican party in Wisconsin will show 
little identification with the League in name, however much 
there may be in spirit. Consequently the burden of keeping 
the League movement alive must rest upon North Dakota. 
Enough of the old organization remains in power in that State— 
especially the Governor and the Commissioners of Agriculture 
and Labor, who constitute a majority on the Industrial Com- 
mission—to maintain the present policy intact. The League 
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majority in the State Senate will be able to neutralize the anti- 
League majority in the lower house in any attempt to legislate 
the League program out of existence. The future of the League 
depends upon how successful the present administration is in 
making the present program a success which will be recognized 
at home and abroad. If it wins the approval for its achieve- 
ments, the League can hope to come back at the polls in other 
States in 1922. Two years is not a long period in which to 
mature a complicated industrial and social program, but it is 
perhaps not an impossible task to perform. And in the next 
two years the atmosphere will have cleared somewhat. By 
that time the reaction against Republican Bourbonism will be in 
full swing. By that time possibly, the mass of newspaper 
falsification and innuendo will have betrayed itself in the light 
of counter-publicity. Also Townley may no longer be an issue. 
Perhaps—altho this is a perennial hope of liberals, never fully 
realized—the public intelligence on economic and _ political 
issues will have improved to such an extent that it will be swayed 
less by innuendo and shibboleth and more by fact and reason.” 
**Developments in North Dakota during the next two or three 
months unquestionably will determine whether or not the Non- 
Partizan League will be able to continue as a political factor,” 
thinks the New York Tribune. At any rate, notes the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, ‘‘with State legislators so evenly divided, and 
with opposing elements so keen for their own ideas, all signs 
point to a stormy session of the legislature at Bismarck.” 





TOPICS 


Hint to prices: Do your Christmas dropping early.—Marion Star. 

Hoe prices drop, but hogs are not dropping prices.—Pitisburgh Times. 

THE Coiumbia (S. C.) 
Record. 

A POLITICAL landslide buries almost everything except the hatchet 
San Diego Tribune. 

ANOTHER little trouble with the world is the long time between thinks. 
Greenville (S. C.) News. * 

“ARE the females of the species,” 
Bolshevixens? ''"—Chicago Tribune. 

PEACE in Ireland now waits upon the man who can show both sides a 
graceful way to let loose.—Tacoma Ledger. 


Shipping Board had several splinters in it. 


inquires Apocrypha, ‘known as 


WE shall be in favor of admitting Germany to the League when the 
sessions are held in the woodshed.—Troy Times. 

As the dust clears away, we discover that the landslide started below 
the peak inhabited by prices.—Muskogee Phenix. 

THERE is seldom a collision between the office seeking the man and 
the man seeking the office.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

THE difference between the price of coal at the mines and at your door 
indicates that the railroads are making expenses now.—Tacoma Ledger. 
New York. 


AN “absolutely fire-proof building’’ has been erected in 


Inquiry develops the fact that it has 


IN BRIEF 


SOME shivering of timbers in the Shipping Board.—Boston Herald. 
THE Allies appear to be slipping in Greece.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


THE “best minds" are not those who mind best.—Nashville Banner. 
EACH nation favors disarmament for all other nations.— Washington Post 
SHOE prices should be expected to hold out to the last.—Greenvill 
S. C.) Piedmont. 

THE only reasonable explanation is that Lloyd George is glued to the 
saddle.—Louisville Post. 

IT seems impossible to equip the peak of high prices with a toboggan- 
slide.—New York World. 

EVIDENTLY the Shipping 
loss-plus plan.—Columbus Dispatch. 

THE Department of Agriculture has confirmed our suspicions by an- 
nouncing a bumper crop of nuts.—Troy Times. 


Board's system of doing business was the 


D’ANNUNZIO declares,’ “I am Gideon.'’ Glad to be corrected. We 
thought he was merely giddy.—Pittsburgh Times. 

DOUBTLESS many incompetents were attached to the Shipping Board’s 
pay-roll. Grafted on it, so to speak.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

ALL was lost save the backbone of the Solid South.—Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont. Tennessee must have been the sparerib.—7'oledo Blade. 

THE Shipping Board developments seem to indicate that in ‘‘cost-plus"' 

there was fully as much “‘ plus”’ as there 





been insured.—Boston Transcript. 


Rvss1A’s finance commissioners have 
been directed to prepare a plan for 
the abolishing of money. They haven't 
far to go.—Chicago Tribune. 

SoME of these people who write about 
Russia should be able to produce excel- 
lent articles concerning home life on 
Mars.—Albany Times-Union. 


Lorp BRYCE’sS announcement that 
the world is at the brink of an abyss 
is reassuring. We had imagined we 
were at the bottom of it.— Washington 
Post. 


A BANDIT after buying a pair of shoe- 
laces at a Union Street store held up 
the proprietor and took $275. That's 
starting on a shoe-string. — Seatile 
Times. 


THERE has been a drop in the death- 
rate. This was to have been expected 
Months ago it was reported that the 
cost of dying had become almost prce- 
hibitive.—Boston Transcript. 

THE rise of a statesman’s popularity 
is during that period when he is able 
to promise every fellow exactly what 








was ‘‘cost.’’—Dayton Journal. 

Now that the voice of the people has 
been heard, all the country needs is 
somebody who can interpret what they 


said.—Richmond News-Leader. 
NEW YorK Police Department's 
theory may be that if the burglars 


are let alone they'll soon become rich 
enough to quit.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
clamp an import 
Canada is now 
of the 
York 


Ir we could only 
duty on the 
sending to us, the 
war would soon be 
World 


goods 
expenses 
paid Neu 


*“MANY securities,’’ says a Chicago 
investment firm, ‘‘are practically un- 
salable at the present time, but might 
be exchanged for others equally de- 
sirable.'"—Chicago Tribune. 

Most people feel that there is only 
one way of mediating between the 
Turks and the Armenians. That is by 
mediating the Turks out of the neigh- 
borhood.—New York Evening Post. 

THE telegraph division of the Bureau 
of Posts announces that it can receive 
two messages simultaneously. After 








he wants. The débdcle happens when 
the notes come due and go to protest. 
—New York Evening Mail. 





NO FORCIBLE FEEDING 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


trying to decipher some of them we 
can readily believe it.—Manila Daily 
Bulletin. 


NECESSARY. 
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A HUNDRED THOUSAND PRECIOUS LIVES ARE SAVED AS 


THE FIRST MILLION 


EARLY THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 

added this week drives the Child-Feeding Fund past 

the first-million mark with a rush. The number of 
larger contributions is increasing and thousands of gifts are com- 
ing from those who waited or who did not see the first appeal. 


If you who have given a part of this first million dollars could 
have seen the smile of joy on Herbert Hoover’s face when this 
news came to him and he knew that the life-saving work of his 
great organization could go on—if you who have not yet sent 
your gifts could have seen that glad smile of encouragement and 
hope—you would have been inspired, as we were, with a new 
determination that the whole $23,000,000 must and shall be 
raised, that this holy task given to us all, as Americans, shall 
be completed, and that our giving shall not stop until the 
starving children of Europe have “received good measure, prest 
down, and shaken together, and running over.”’ 

Already more than a hundred thousand of those precious lives 
have been saved by the gifts that have come. What a wonderful 
thing, almost beyond the power of imagination! Where there 
might have been a hundred thousand little graves covering the 
countryside, there will be, instead, one hundred thousand 
happy children fed and clothed and with faces alight with new 
health and laughter because of what your gifts have done for 
them. But it is necessary to turn away from that beautiful 
picture, because another, sad beyond words, compels our atten- 
tion. Thirty-four hundred thousand little children still are 
waiting, clinging to life with weak fingers almost ready to let 
go. Starvation, winter’s cold, and disease are too much for 
them to resist, and unless we save them also, their little graves 
will cover the lands of central and eastern Europe, a bitter 
reproach to America. The children saved thus far are only 
one out of every thirty-five, and so the call is more urgent than 
ever. When the hundreds of thousands of Digest subscribers 
who have not yet responded to this call shall be heard from, and 
when thousands who ean consecrate their Liberty Bonds to the 
wonderful service of life-saving shall respond to the eall made in 
last week’s Dicxst, then the whole glorious result will be achieved. 


How many of you Americans whom God has richly blest 
with an abundance of wealth will match the splendid gift of 
that great-hearted Jewish citizen of Chicago, Julius Rosenwald, 
whose contribution of $50,000 is announced this week? How 
many will match the $10,000 gifts of Arthur W. Cutten, Jackson 
Brothers & Co., Julius H. Barnes, William T. Hill, and others 
of $5,000, announced this week? Hundreds of such gifts are 
needed, and hundreds of LirzrAry Digest readers are able to 
make them. We can not doubt for a moment that they will 
continue to come. 

A New York business man, sending his check for $1,000, 
declares that ‘‘The families of central Europe are just like other 
families. Those parents ery when their children suffer, and 
those children know more of misery than any man or woman 
who has not seen them could believe. To help them is to doa 
divine deed, to become a partner with the Almighty. Shall 
we not show them something of that mercy of God for which we 
hope ourselves.”” Lying close to this letter is one from a mother 
who says, ‘“‘I am sending a thank-offering that our own baby is 
properly fed and clothed”’; and here is a letter from a poor negro 
mother in Oklahoma who has as loving and generous a heart as 


, 


DOLLARS IS GIVEN 


Children. I am poor and sick now. I know what it is to be 
hungry and Cold for I have suffered Both. And I am A Mother 
of Seven Children, who always had to work hard to earn thier 
Bred. A mother of Affrican Desent But a Christian. And 
I feel that I can do what I can it makes me think About when 
my dear Boy was over seas and I could tell how he fared amidst 
Cold and hunger and bombs. Please except one Dollar if 
it will do any good. It is all I ean do for I am a Poor Southern 
negro, and I just happen to get hold 6f a Papper and seen the 
Call to America. I felt like I was an American too for I was 
rais in America.’’ Are there not thousands of mothers and 
fathers, proud and glad to feel that they are Americans, thrilling 
with mother-love and father-love, who are able to give and 
will give a hundred times, a thousand times, or ten thousand 
times as much to prove their love and Americanism as that 
poor Southern negro mother? 


Side by side in the mail we find two letters from women who 
send the money they had intended to spend for new winter 
hats. One writes, “I shall wear my old one, and if all the women 
of America will do the same, God’s forsaken lambs will be fed.” 
The other one writes: ‘‘I thought that I needed a new hat, but 
when I saw your appeal for the children of Europe I knew that 
last year’s hat would do for another season. We village teachers 
can not manage both hats and orphans at the same time.” 
Another New York business man, accustomed to first-class 
apparel, sends a substantial cheek with the words: ‘‘It is merely 
the price of a new suit of winter clothes. Your ‘Innocents’ 
need food this winter more than I need new eldthes.” The 
manager of a large office sends a check with the statement: “I 
placed a notice on the office bulletin-board asking the workers 
if they would abstain from lunch for one day and contribute the 
money to the starving children. Contributions were accepted 
only from those who fasted.”” How many men and women at 
their bounteous meals day by day can think of the three and 
a half million starving children asking for one little meal a day 
and then be satisfied to eat their fill without first sending a 
gift to those who hunger? 


Many suggestions are coming to Tur Dicrst that the plan 
of sacrifice be applied systematically in Christmas spending 
this year, and that most of the Christmas money be used ‘“‘in 
His Name,” to send comfort and life to the starving children. 
One correspondent proposes ‘‘A dollar Christmas,”’ that is, no 
presents of greater value than $1 each shall be given, and all 
the rest of the Christmas money shall go for saving children’s 
lives. The superintendent of a Sunday-school in Illinois writes 
that after the appeal had been read before the school “ the children 
voted unanimously that the annual gift of Christmas candy 
should be wa‘ved and that the money ordinarily used for that 
purpose should be forwarded for the starving children in 
Europe.” As a result of that unanimous vote of sacrifice $101 
was sent to the Fund. 

The great message which these acts of sacrifice, and many 
more like them, bear to us all is this: If we who are able to do 
more will sacrifice with as generous and loving a purpose as many 
are doing whose ability is small, the entire twenty-three millions 
will be subscribed quickly, and three and a half millions of 
priceless lives will be saved. 

Make all checks payable to “‘ The Literary Digest Child-Feed- 














any mother on earth. It is printed exactly as she wrote it: ing Fund” and mail them direct to “‘Child-Feeding,” The 
‘Please except my humble Disire to help feed the Poor little Literary Digest, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
. * . = y 
Contributions to THE LITERARY DIGEST CHILD-FEEDING FUND, Received to November 29, 1920 
$50,000.00—Julius Rosenwald. $584.04—Junior Red Cross, Children of P. S., Middle- $309.54—W. T. Phillips. 
$20,176.35—Through ‘“‘A. R, A.” town, N. Y. $300.00 each—Mrs. Lucy L. Flower; Carrie B. Steel; 
$10,550.00—Citizens of State of Oregon. “i —-, ~ ge ge % ion Mowe, aie S.. J. > Tenesed ae a E. Clarke; First Universalist 
5 A Miami © ty Ohi Jar Chest; yentworth; R. M. Ford, Sr.; Corwin S. Shank; Arthur wurch, Syracuse, N, ° 
ati Ww. Gatien; py A '. ts. bg tL J. and Eve W. Stevens; Mrs, Alica D, Lodge; B. L. H. $265.00-——-W. L., H. H. and E. B. Cherry. 
Barnes; Wm. T. Hill. ' Biers; J. B. Briggs; Mr. and Mrs, J. H. McKinly ; $258.31—Faculty and Pupils of Parker High School, 
$5,000.00 each—C. “A. Stonehill; Joseph Beifield. “Anonymous,” Lynn, Mass.; Cleveland Sewall; Glen} fayton, Ohio. 
$2,000.00 each—Mrs. Alfred H. Smith: “In Memoory | AYon Presbyterian Church, Duluth, Minn. ; <a $255.50—Messrs. Lewis, Mears Co. and Employees, 
of Dudley Langdon.”” Lida Fk = etig Cee, Ss $250.00 each—G. B. Wilcox: Manutnetunes Roownd: 
98—Citizens of yreenville Ss - a 2s eo ‘ “+ a . National Federation P. O. Clerks; Geo. ’, MeCutchen; 
eee io , a, 2  o. So oe 07—People of Erie, Ba., through Erie Daily . BB. Hunt: Benjamin Gratz; George H. Milne and 
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GERMANY’S THIRD YEAR OF PEACE 


AMILIAR LAMENTATIONS the “harsh and 
inexorable” Treaty characterize German editorial utter- 
ances in the opening weeks of the third year of the 

““ peace of defeat.’’ England alone offered a ray of hope, we are 

told, in renouncing claims on German property as provided for 

in the reparation sections of the Treaty, and this decision of 
hers, says the Berlin Freiheit, is of the highest importance because 
it ‘‘makes possible the resumption of commercial relations,” and 
such resumption in itself is so weighty a factor in the whole 
situation that “it is to be hoped the other Allied and associated 
governments will follow the ex- 
ample of England.”” The Frank- 
furter Zeitung suggests that the 

French would be acting much 

more sensibly if they imitated 

rather than criticized England, 
but “unhappily they see things 
from a wholly different 


over 


view- 


point and place the right of 
might before everything.” In 
bemoaning the Treaty the 


Frankfurter Zeitung declares that 
when the needs of a people are 
restricted by ‘“‘ever new demands 
and threats ... the joy in 
work and the will to recon- 


struct are erippled.’’ and one 
should not be astonished ‘“‘if 


disease makes further inroads and 
the capacity for effort is constant- 
ly diminished.”” This important 
daily from Germany’s great 
financial center goes on to say 
that the “‘strongest giant’’ must 
collapse if not allowed the op- 
portunity to recuperate, and re- 
minds us that in the “‘frightful 


six years since 1914 the ose oF 


Jorman GERMANY'S 
giant has struggled and shoul- CHAUFFEUR EBERT 
dered his burden with superhu- 

man endurance.”’ Instead of a . 

solvent state Germany has become a bankrupt state, according 
to this authority, and “all that 
German territory which has been mutilated by amputation, is 
To do this, 


it is held, the Germans must have the necessaries of life such as 


remains to us, apart from 
our ability and wish to work and to make good.” 


“enough food, houses, and clothes,” so that they may possess the 
needed moral and physical energy to regain their equilibrium. 
What was bearable in summer is impossible in winter, laments 
the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, which declares that to starve 
and freeze through another winter, ‘“‘ while the shop windows are 
well filled,” requires a command of will-power that no longer 
exists, and this daily proceeds: 

“The income of most families barely permits the purchase of 
the mere necessities of life. There is no thought of buying 
clothing and household requisites, and if people doubt this 
statement, let them inquire in the milk-shops about the many 
families with children who are unable to buy their milk ration. 
Let them question teachers and school physicians so they may 
know the terrible malnutrition of our children, and how much 
they lack in clothing. All money goes for food, so that there is 





STATE HAS TIRE TROUBLE. 


“This car goes as if it 
doesn’t do any better, it will have to be retired.” 


none left for clothes, linen, or shoes. Black despair broods over 
many families, especially in households that have been used to 
moderate ease and comfort. Can an old couple live now on the 
3,000 marks ($45, formerly $750) which constituted a sufficient 
competence to them in prewar days? Their lives have been 
ruined by the fall of money values. Thousands who live on 
annuities or pensions are in utter misery.” 

The Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts says “the death-rate in Ger- 
many, especially among children, is known to the whole 
world,’’ and infant mortality in the agricultural districts has 
reached figures no German would formerly have believed pos- 
sible. The statistics of a school 
physician in Saxony show that 
in Euba two out of 301 children 
were found to be well fed and 
in Hertan only five out of 1,143. 

Among capable foreign observ- 
ers in Germany there is no ten- 
dency to minimize the serious- 
ness of her affairs, but at the same 
time we do discover a Germany 
not so hopelessly wrecked and 
ruined as some of her howlers 
over the Treaty would have us 
eontemplate. Thus the Berlin 
correspondent of the London 
Times points out that socially 


Germany has progressed very 
considerably since the end of 
the war. The wave of deep 


despair that passed over the 
country was followed by a moral 
decline in every 
society, and its effects are still 
It lasted so long, this 
because of 


stratum of 


noticeable. 
informant reports, 
continued political unrest, and it 
‘‘would not be safe to say that 
the last has been heard of ad- 
venturers who seek short cuts to 
their goal by methods of vio- 
lence.”” The old aristocracy, the 


were tired, but if it 
-—Lustige Blatter (Berlin) 


landed interests, and the industrialists still profess fear of a 
“Red” revolution, while, on their side, the working classes mur- 
mura dread of another monarchist Putsch. But there are many 
signs of repair in Germany, and chief among them is 
to work.”” It is doubtful whether crime is more prevalent than 
it was before the war, but crimes are better advertised, and 
the result, according to this observer, 


‘a desire 


a false perspective is 
who continues: 


“There has been a decrease in crime sinee the beginning of 
the present year. Public morals were never very high in the 
great German cities, especially Berlin; to-day one would say 
from casual observation that they are as bad as ever, but not 
worse. These phenomena probably march with better employ- 
ment and with a reawakening of the sense of civic duty as the 
result of a reaction from publie disorder. 

“In German cities there is always a scum that is driven to 
the surface by the forces of social intercourse. To-day it is 
very apparent in Berlin, tho not so noticeable in Munich or 
Hamburg. It is this froth that forces itself upon the observa- 
tion of the passing traveler, leading him to believe that it is the 
life of the place. 





“One has to look below the 
surface to see it for what it is, 
and then one also finds the real 
stuff. This boiling scum is given 
off by the profiteer, who is per- 
haps the greatest social menace 
threatening Germany to-day. 
His gains come easily—a hundred 
thousand marks may perhaps be 
made over the telephone before 
lunch by the lucky holder of a 
few truck-loads of sugar—and 
they filter down through his 
parasites to go just as easily. 
But the restaurants and cabarets 
of Unter den Linden and the 
neighboring streets are as a small 
patch on a city of five millions. 
They are as nothing in a country 
of 70 millions, and one must look 
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of the coal-mines. In its present 
form the demand is a heritage of 
the general strike that followed 
upon the Kapp Putsch; a mea- 
sure of socialization was part 
of the bargain between the trade- 
union leaders and the Govern- 
ment for calling the strike off. 
“It has descended, a hopeless 
heritage, to the present Govern- 
ment. It is an embarrassment 
to the Cabinet and a constant 
drag on trade. While it hangs 
over the country it checks enter- 
prise and development of fresh 
mining adventures, compelling 
gaution where otherwise a bold 
policy would be dictated. 
“Credit does not appear to 
present any great difficulty. 








elsewhere for the real state of 
things. It is necessary to predi- 
cate at this length because shal- 
low deductions are so constantly 
being drawn from this single fea- 
ture of German city life. Nevertheless the constant flaunting 
of superfluous wealth amid amusement and vice has one very 
evil effect. It tends to prepare the field for the Bolshevik 
agitator, who is to-day more insolently active in Germany than 
anywhere else in Europe.” 

Yet there is a reawakened feeling for industrial and com- 
mercial energy among all classes, we are told, and agriculture, 
‘still the largest industry in Germany,” is, of course, best off. 
With the rest of Germany’s industries the case is otherwise, and 
we read: 

‘“‘Only in a few trades is there any briskness. There is still a 
great shortage of raw materials for many industries; one hears 
complaints of a lack of coal, and orders are not coming in from 


abroad. There is a great demand for increased capital, and it 
is being called up in millions. This is a necessary outcome of 
inflation. 


‘Just as in the moral field there are controversies at work 
tending to retard recovery, so there are in the province of indus- 
try new problems the effect of which is to maintain an atmos- 
phere of unsettlement highly inimical to the resumption of 
normal trade. One of these is the question of the socialization 


THE DELUGE OF MARKS. 
Germany drowning in a flood of paper money. 
—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


Large firms, of course, are in a 
specially favored position with 
the banks, and small firms some- 
times have to pay a rather severe 
rate of interest for accommoda- 
tion. This matter is shortly to be regulated by the Government, 
but meanwhile there does not seem to be any great outery. 
German industry may, in fact, be said to have struggled to 
its knees. It has been a wonderful effort, and in it the German 
industrial and mereantile classes have shown all their old skill 
and persistence. Now it is all a question of winning back the 
old markets and finding new ones.” 


At the root of the whole matter of the revival of German 
trade lies the condition of German finances, we are told: 


“The funded debt, which was about 5,000 millions of marks 
in July, 1914, was 91,000 millions on November 1, 1920; and 
the floating debt, which was 400 millions in July, 1914, was 
157,300 millions on November 1, 1920. The total debt is 287,800 
millions, and by the end of the financial year it is expected to 
reach some 330,000 millions. 

“But from end to end of Germany you will hardly hear the 
words ‘State bankruptcy’ even breathed. The loan interest is 
paid, the coal deliveries to the Allies are maintained, and thereby 
the mark continues to maintain a value. As long as it is 
worth anything or something, trade can go on, and the German 
merchant can keep a credit in some sort of real money to 
pay with.” 
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UPS AND DOWNS IN GERMANY, 


Every time the money ration of the unemployed is cut down— 





the cost of food goes up. 
— Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart 
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A BRITISH INVITATION TO AMERICA’S 
PRESS 


ESPITE BRITISH RESENTMENT in some sections of 
D the press against what the London Globe calls America’s 
“damned impudence” in meddling in Irish affairs, 

there is evidence of an opposite view in the request of The New 
Statesman, that the American press ‘‘send over an army of its 
ablest and most trusted correspondents large enough to cover 
every county in Ireland.” This London weekly was moved to 
such action by the refusal of the Speaker ‘‘to allow the House of 
Commons to diseuss the ‘reprisals’ campaign in Ireland on the 
ground that there was ‘no sufficient evidence’ of the occurrence 
of any of the alleged outrages, that newspaper reports were only 

















THE BOLSHEVIK MODEL OF 1921. 
LENINE (to Trotzky)——‘* The motor goes slower and slower. 
the hooter seems to work well now!" 


Only 


—La Victoire (Paris). 


second-hand evidence,-and that no discussion could properly 
take place except on the basis of official reports.” The New 
Statesman cites the case of a correspondent of the London Daily 
News whose life has been “‘specifically and direetly threatened 
by the Black and Tans,” so that he ‘dare not sleep in the same 
place for two nights running.”’ We read then: 


““A matter more important, however, than the life of any 
journalist is the effeet which such a threat may have upon all our 
sources of information as to what is going on in Ireland. News- 
paper correspondents are usually men of more than average 
courage, but it is asking a great deal of any man to expect him 
to face death—and probably not a quick death—for the sake of 
telling the whole truth about events in which he is only pro- 
fessionally concerned. The threat to Mr. Martin threatens 
all the sources of our real knowledge of the situation in Ireland, 
and it is a threat which obviously can not be removed by any 
official disclaimer or assurance as long as the reprisals campaign 
goes on.” 


Under these circumstances, and “failing the immediate grant- 
ing of an independent judicial inquiry,” The New Statesman 
sees only one thing to be done and that is to “appeal to the 
outside world to save us from ourselves,’’ and it adds: 


**A number of pro-Irish-Americans have recently constituted 
*« Commission in Washington to inquire into the truth of the 
struggle in Ireland. The Commission consists of a large number 
of well-known Americans, but its impartiality is, to say the 
least, open to question, and we doubt both the real value of its 
inquiry and the weight which any report it may make will 
earry in any quarter on this side of the Atlantic. We suggest 
that there is something much more valuable which Americans 
ean do. Let the American press send over an army of its ablest 


and most trusted correspondents large enough to cover every 
county in Ireland. The British Government, will then be faced 
with this alternative: it will either have to éxclude these journal- 
ists from Ireland—and thus admit all; or else it will have to 
take effective means to secure that they are not touched or 
threatened; for insane as it is, it will recognize the impossibility 
of allowing any American subjects to be ‘handled’ by the 





Black and Tans. We are very conscious of the humiliation 
involved in this appeal. We have never admitted the right of 
America or any other country to interfere in the Irish question. 
It is a British, not an internatianal, question. But the ultimate 
humiliation for Great Britain involved in a continuance of the 
present state of affairs in Ireland seems to us to be so great and 
so unbearable as to outweigh every other consideration.” 





THE WORLD AS LENINE’S OYSTER 


HATEVER RELIEF persons of an easy disposition 
WV may take in the thought that Russia’s Soviet Govern- 
ment must perish ‘‘one of these days,’’ we are warned 
by some European editors, the indestructible fact remains that 
the apostles of Bolshevism have taken the world as their field 
and are cultivating it night and day. They cite the vast mach- 
inery of propaganda that Messrs. Lenine and Company began 
to set in motion in the earliest days of their régime, and pro- 
duce positive statements showing Bolshevism’s world aims. For 
instance, a Finnish correspondent of the London Times at Hel- 
singfors quotes a declaration by Lenine himself, which is vouched 
for as reported by a “trustworthy source” and has the added 
emphasis of being made in conversation with ‘‘some sympathetic 
visitors.”” To these Lenine is reported as saying: 


“T regard the Russian Revolution not as an end in itself, 
but as the first step in a world revolution. The question is, 
‘How are we to promote a proletarian revolution in western 
Europe?’ 

“We must attack France and Great Britain through their 
colonies and dependencies—as regards France, by judicious 
propaganda in northern Africa, and in the case of Great Britain 
by similar propaganda in India. 

‘“We are already working powerfully in these two directions. 
Success will put the world at our feet, and we shall smash the 
Peace of Versailles and replace the rule of the Entente Powers 
by the rule of the proletariat throughout the world. 

“The Germans are, above all, our auxiliaries because their 
hope of escaping from the penal clauses of the Peace Treaty 
rests on causing disorder and agitation with a view to profit by 
the general confusion which will then arise. They seek revenge 
—we, revolution. For the moment our interests are identical. 
They will diverge and the Germans will become our enemies 
only when the question arises whether on the ruins of old Europe 
will be founded a new German hegemony or a Communistic 
Federation.” 

A Helsingfors correspondent of the London Morning Post 
ealls attention to a speech of Lenine in Moscow in which Russia’s 
boss sheds light on Bolshevism’s devious propaganda as follows: 

“In signing the concession which we have granted to the 
Americans, we make acute the relations between America and 
Japan. We profit by this, as by other similar conflicts between 


our enemies. Our concessions to foreign capitalists are in 
reality a moral and material victory for us.” 


Hague dispatches advise us that the Dutch Government has 
obtained possession of documents which prove that Lenine still 
eonsiders Holland the main and most important base for inter- 
national propaganda, as well as the best field for Bolshevik 
financial operations. What is more, we are told, in spite of 
the constant effort of the American Consulate and Legation to 
bar out undesirables, Lenine still looks upon Rotterdam as the 
most favorable port from which to sail to America, and in the 
above-mentioned documents Lenine lays stress on the valuable 
possibilities of emigration afforded through the crews of the 
large number of vessels leaving for the United States. Finally, 
we are told that Holland is now the pivot of Lenine’s courier 
service toward the western hemisphere. 

The British press note a new offspring of Bolshevik prop- 
aganda in the publication by the Communist party of Great 
Britain of an English translation of Lenine’s new book, ‘‘The 
Left Wing of Communism: An Infantile Disorder.’’ With 
reference to the situation in England, Lenine classes as 





‘hopelessly reactionary”’ such political figures as ‘‘the Hender- 
sons, Clyneses, McDonalds, and Snowdens,”’ but he disagrees with 
*‘Comrade Sylvia Pankhurst’s’”’ doctrine that the Communist 
party must not enter into compromises. Lenine shows Britons 
the way they should go in these words: 


“The Communist party must offer to the Hendersons and 
Snowdens a compromise and an electoral understanding. ‘Let 
us go together against the union of Lloyd George and Churchill, 
let us divide the seats in Parliament according to the number 
of votes cast by the workers for the Labor party or Communists, 
not in elections but by a special poll, we to retain fullest free- 
dom of agitation, propaganda, and political activity.’ 

‘Without the latter condition there can be no bloc, for this 
would be treason. British Communists must and will stand up 
for and maintain the fullest liberty in exposing the Hendersons 
and Snowdens as did the Russian Bolsheviki for fifteen years 
(1903-17) in relation to the Russian Hendersons and Snowdens, 
the Mensheviki.” 


In the early days of their propaganda the Russian Bolshe- 
viki “‘spent their money freely” and without due sense of direc- 
tion, it is pointed out in the Paris Liberté by a writer who secured 
his information from some French citizens lately repatriated 
from Russia. In haste to spread their doctrines throughout 
Europe, we are told, they wasted a good deal of money by 
entrusting it to agents who were much more interested in get- 
ting the money than in disseminating Bolshevik propaganda. 
Results of these campaigns were very disproportional to the 
amount of money expended, and the Bolshevik leaders saw the 
need of a change of system, writes this informant, who proceeds: 


**At the Congress of Baku last September the new method of 
propaganda campaign was really elaborated by the Soviet 
leaders. Notable among its decisions was that to create schools 
of propaganda in which the agents of each country should be 
educated in the proper terms of thought and language. Thus it 
happens that now there are Mussulman, Persian, Hindu, and 
what-not national schools of propaganda. . . . Incidentally, the 
promptness shown in opening schools in the criental languages 
indicates that the Soviets are much inclined to devote their 
efforts rather to the Orient than to Western countries, where 
they have suffered some unmistakable setbacks. On this point 
we may recall a recent utterance of Trotzky that ‘if we do not 
reach England directly we shall reach her through her colonies.’ 
Recruiting the personnel of teachers in these schools has neces- 
sarily been a laborious undertaking. The French school is not 
open at present, simply because it lacks professors. Yet the 
Bolsheviki have not been niggardly in their inducements.” 


Minor officers and all the soldiers of French military missions, 
we are informed, have been sounded to learn whether they 
would not consider accepting posts as ‘‘ French professors,’’ the 
euphemism by which the Bolshevik representative endeavors 
to secure adherents and teachers in one person. But the French 
Army men were entirely too clever to be caught in this trap, and 
the writer turns then_to Bolshevik propaganda in Germany, of 
which we read: 


‘‘There was an enormous increase in the forces of Bolshevik 
propaganda in Germany at the time the destruction of the Polish 
Army seemed inevitable. The Bolshevik leaders made no secret 
of the fact that they intended to form a liaison with the German 
Army so that it might have immediate revenge on France, and 
toward this aim it directed German opinion. What is more, 
much importance attaches to the fact that a great numbér of 
Germans have lately established themselves in Bolshevik Russia. 
At Petrograd there are several hundred German merchants who 
have as their customers all the Bolshevik leaders and who are 
on the very best terms of personal relationship with them. 
The repatriated French with whom I have talked believe that 
these German emigrants to Russia will one of these days form 
the communicating lines between the Soviet Government and 


Germany, and serve to make way first for an economic rap-. 


prochement and then for a military arrangement between the 
two countries. This is a danger pointed out to us by intelli- 
gent and well-informed persons, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be taken note of in time by the Entente leaders, some of 
whom are too often skeptical when they are warned about 
Russia.” 
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NORWAY’S TRIAL OF PROHIBITION 
"Tote NORWAY’S PROHIBITION is either a com- 


plete success or a complete failure may not be definitely 

stated at this time, but its influence upon the habits of 
the public may be examined, and the record is ‘‘unfortunately, 
far from encouraging.” Thus writes a Norwegian correspon- 
dent of the London Daily Telegraph, who relates that at first 
when the impression prevailed that the restrictions upon the 
sale of aleohol were a purely war-time measure, vexatious enough 
in a neutral country, but expected to be short-lived, a distinct 
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A HURRY JOB. 
LENINE—‘“ Do you think that we shall manage to break in?"’ 
TROTZKY—“ Yes, but we must be quick. Otherwise they will go 
bankrupt, and we shall get nothing for our pains!" 
— Wiener Caricaturen (Vienna). 


improvement in sobriety was observable, and the number of 
convictions for drunkenness declined noticeably. Not for long, 
however, we are told, when it became evident that the Govern- 
ment was ‘‘clay in the hands of the prohibitionists,’”’ who were 
out to impose permanent prohibition upon the nation by legis- 


lation. This informant proceeds: 


** As soon as it was realized that prohibition meant more than 
a@ passing measure necessary in order to tide over a few critical 
months of war-time there broke out an epidemic of clandestine 
distilling, and a frenzied rush commenced to secure any and 
every sort of substitute for the spirits which were withdrawn 
from the market. Now, when people are determined to get 
alcohol, the feat is not a difficult one, always provided that they 
are not hypercritical as to the quality of the aleohol. To begin 
with, it is easy enough to contrive a private still which will 
serve its purpose. In past days it was quite usual for distilling 
to be carried on at the Norwegian farms, and the museums con- 
tain examples of the types of still which were then in use. 
Prohibition seemed to arouse a curious zeal for the study of 
antiques. Crowds thronged the museums, animated by a strange 
and significant thirst for knowledge about old farm furniture. 
By and by the museum authorities thought fit to close any 
room where an old still happened to be on view. After that the 
curious interest in museums waned.” 


We read then that there set in a period of “disgusting sub- 
for intoxicating drink, from hair-wash down, which 
“delirium, 


stitutes ’”’ 
induced conditicns of very dangerous intoxication, of 
paralysis, and horrible states of collapse which not infrequently 
ended fatally.”” The newspapers sometimes reported in a single 
day several deaths due to intoxication by poisonous alcoholic 
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substitutes, and in some towns the sale of hair-washes had for 
a time to be forbidden to all customers who were not armed 
with a permit from the police showing that they could be trusted 
to use this commodity for the normal purpose. Happily this 
phase is passed, and the Daily Telegraph’s correspondent writes: 


‘Perhaps the restrictions triumphed; perhaps—and_ this 
seems to be the right explanation—other methods of procuring 
better spirits were evolved after a while. Not but what some 
of the substitutes now in vogue are still dangerous to health, 
tho to a lesser degree. ...... 

“In the meantime, despite all prohibitions and the attendant 
pains and penalties, drunkenness has not declined; on the econ- 
trary, it appears to be definitely on the increase. In Christiania 
the police statistics show 4,721 more cases of drunkenness in 
1919 than in 1918. Three towns show higher statistics last 
year than in 1916, which was a record year for excessive drunk- 
enness. At the port of Drammen there were 559 arrests and 
fines for drunkenness in 
1918; the total rose to 
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the alcohol. Their law-abiding instinct does not react in the 
slightest against this. And it is rather doubtful how long our 
controlling authorities will be able to keep their hands clean. 
And then the corruption will be complete, and its further exten- 
sion to other fields will be difficult to prevent. 

“The fact that a large proportion of our young people lack the 
law-abiding instinct in this matter has, in my opinion, both its 
explanation and exeuse. This is yet another case in which we 
encounter the so-called example of our superiors and the modern 
humbug, with its contrast between theory and practise. Young 
people have a very limited knowledge of the labyrinths and false 
alliances of political life. They imagine that a state regulation 
such as prohibition is seriously intended, and that those who 
impose upon others a compulsory ordinance, so wide in scope 
and so closely affecting all private circumstances of life, are 
themselves strongly convinced of its value, and themselves prac- 
tise it first of all in their own homes. Then one fine day these 
young people find that it is not so seriously intended after all. 
They see how much hum- 
bug and political vote- 





1,783 in 1919—an in- 
erease of about 300 per 
cent. in insobriety! More- 
over, the official statistics 
show that drunkenness is 
largely on the increase in 
country districts, altho 
the teetotal party draws 
its strongest support from 
the peasant population. 
(It is commonly alleged 
that the peasants were 
anxious to score off the 
townsfolk —for whom 
they have no love—by 
imposing prohibition up- 
on them. This was the 
secret of their enthusiasm 
for the campaign against 
aleohol, while they knew 
that they could secretly 
distil their own spirits 








eatching are mixed up 
with the ideal exposition 
of prohibition’s merits. 
Then comes the reaction. 
When the authors of the 
idea do not take it so seri- 
ously but that they pluck 
the forbidden fruit with 
good appetite on the 
borderland of their own 
penal code when they get 
the chance, then the 
younger generation see 
no reason to be more vir- 
tuous. And so the whole 
thing becomes a farce!”’ 


Mr. Michelsen places 
his finger upon the weak- 
est spot upon the opera- 
tion of prohibition when 








on their isolated farms 
among the mountain 
valleys without much 
fear of detection.) Rumor 
hath it that in some dis- 
tricts regular distilling is now carried on with impunity at 
every farm! The police authorities, who originally prest for 
prohibition, have now to a considerable extent revised their 
opinions. The chief of the detective force has, in articles pub- 
lished in the press, repeatedly condemned prohibition and all 
its works.” 


ONE GOOD EFFECT 


One of the most weighty commentaries on prohibition in 
Norway is said to be an interview given to the press by Mr. 
Christian Michelsen, formerly Premier, who is “universally 
respected”’ as a statesman of vision and independence and is 
famous for the part he took in the 
tions” that resulted in Norway’s separation from Sweden in 
1905. He describes the situation produced by the prohibition 
law in the following terms: 


“ec 


extremely critical negotia- 


“T consider that the situation brought about by prohibi- 
tion is a misfortune for the country. It will scarcely promote 
temperance, and will certainly have a demoralizing effect in 
far wider circles than its champions have ever dreamed. Before 
prohibition we were well on the way to becoming a sober 
people. Now the whole is spoiled, at any rate for the imme- 
diate future. I have never seen much drunkenness and 
demoralization as in the past year. The explanation appears 
to be that drunkards always know how to procure the most 
wretched substitutes of some kind, and that even people who 
have hitherto never cared for strongly alcoholic wines now 
react vigorously against this useless and demoralizing policy 
of compulsion. Private distilling, smuggling, bribery, and other 
forms of corruption flourish as never before. 

“We have become a nation of lawbreakers. It is partly 
carried on as a form of sport. Young people in town and coun- 
try, who have never been addicted to alcohol, now make a 
sport of planning how they may buy, smuggle, or distil spirits— 
at present more for the sake of the sport than for the sake of 


sO 


Profiteer Petersen has left Norway for Paris! 





he suggests that it trains 
the nation, especially the 
in 
lawbreaking, remarks the 
Daily Telegraph’s correspondent, who tells us that many highly 
respectable and hitherto law-abiding citizens “‘deeply resent 
what they consider a violation of their personal liberties,’’ and 
he continues: 


OF NORWAY’S PROHIBITION 


younger members, 


—Hvepsen (Christiania) 


“The future outlook is uncertain. At present light wines 
and ales are not included in the prohibition. The prohibition 
party make no secret of their intention to agitate until all 
aleoholic drinks whatsoever are barred and banished. On the 
other hand, the antiprohibitionists have hopes that the disas- 
trous results of the prohibition policy will so far open the eyes 
of the nation that the law will be abandoned.” 

Some prominent Christiania newspapers point the finger of 
reprobation at Norway by citing a Finnish paper’s review of 
one year’s prohibition in Finland. The Helsingfors Hufvud- 
stadsbladet says the attempt to end the drink traffic in Finland 
through the prohibition law is ‘“‘a complete fiasco,” for there is 
more misuse of intoxicants in that country than ever before, 
and illicit manufacture of liquor is not only tolerated but re- 
garded complacently as the natural result of a law not rooted 
in public sentiment. Both foreign and domestic drinks are 
consumed to an unprecedented extent, according to this Fin- 
nish journal, which thinks that the most deplorable fact of the 
situation is that prohibition operates to undo what has been 
accomplished in the way of developing a real temperance senti- 
ment. It concludes by suggesting that the prohibition law be 
abolished in favor of a system of strict government control. 
These are the conditions in Norway ‘“‘to a dot,’ say certain 
Christiania dailies, which quote their Helsingfors contemporary 
and agree with its proposal that the sale of liquor should be 
under a system of government control. 
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THE DEATH-THROES OF A PLANT 


T IS NOW POSSIBLE to watch, and precisely locate in 
time, the death-spasm of a plant—to establish definitely 
the instant at which it ceases to be alive. Professor Bose, 

the Hindu biologist, probably the greatest living authority on 
the response of plant tissue to all kinds of stimulation, has also 
given us this opportunity of fixing the point where all stimula- 
tion ceases—where the body of the plant, like that of a dead 
animal, heeds no more the appeal of sun, or wind, or rain. We 
have already described in these columns the very delicate instru- 
‘ment devised by Professor Bose to magnify the infinitesimal 
It is by means of a device of this 
Writes G. 
Nineteenth 


movements of plants. 
type that the plant’s death-throes are revealed. 
Clarke-Nuttall, in an article contributed to The 
Century and After (London); 


“In the plant world freshness of vigor passes through the 
stages of withering—withered—dead by such apparently imper- 
ceptible degrees that there never seems to be that desperate 
step, that impassable gulf, that clean-cuts in the world of men 
that which has life from that which has been emptied of life. 

‘*But now the Indian scientist, Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, has 
come forward to testify that he has himself been a witness, 
over and over again, by means of his uniquely delicate apparatus, 
of the death-spasms of plants, just as an ordinary onlooker, 
present at the moment of death, may observe the death-throes 
of common humanity. Further, he asserts that, just as in 
animals, rigor mortis is followed later by relaxation, so in the 
plant world the contractile death-spasm is also followed, after 
a time, by a similar relaxation. 

‘*Every one knows that if a plant be placed in too hot a tem- 
perature it will wither and eventually die, and the task before 
the experimenter was to watch the whole process and determine 
the exact point at which death supervened and what happened 
at. that moment. The first plant taken for experiment was a 
mimosa, the well-known sensitive plant, a favorite with inves- 
tigators because of its habit of quickly and visibly responding 
to an outside stimulus. 

**‘A mimosa in full vigor of life was placed in a lukewarm 
bath, the water of which was then gradually heated at the rate 
of 1° C. every minute and a half. (The process reminds one 
forcibly of the methods of the Inquisition.) A special instru- 
ment, known as the morograph, or ‘death-point delineator,’ 
which would record and magnify any movement of the plant 
by means of a spot of light on a semitransparent screen, was 
attached to the plant, and an observer on the other side of the 
screen plotted down in a pencil line any motion of the light. 
In the gradually warming bath the plant was at first stimulated, 
with the result that each leaf was raised and the spot of light 
on the screen recorded a slowly rising curve. Then quite sud- 
denly, as the heat of the water touched 60° C. (140° F.), the 
spot of light abruptly fell, the pencil line following it, and it 
was obvious that there had been a sudden contraction on the 
part of the plant. It was its death-throe. The plant was 
dead; nothing on earth could henceforth revive it. Later on 
the morograph indicated a slightly rising curve—the usual post- 
mortem relaxation. 

‘**A passion-flower plant exhibited an interesting little episode. 
The morograph, attached to one of its tendrils, proved that 
during the earlier stages of the increasing heat the tendril slowly 
curled; at 57° C. the curling ceased—the limit of endurance was 
obviously being reached. As the temperature rose through three 
more degrees the fatal point was attained and the tendril sud- 
denly uncurled with great rapidity in a death-throe.” 


All sorts of plants and all parts of them were tried with varying 


A French marigold made a sudden up-and-down move- 
a double Indian 


results. 
ment of the petals at the death-point. In 


marigold the outer and lower rings of florets turned down while 
the younger and more central ones turned up as they quitted their 
hold on life. 


Some large garden daisies passed. the Rubicon 


between life and death, folding up their petals, others curved 
them downward. Mr. Clarke-Nuttall continues: 

“Perhaps the particular form of the death-spasm is due to 
the respective ages of the flowers, but this point has not yet 
been established. A convolvulus folded up its petal bell at 
death. From one of the alliums (plants of the onion family) 
a piece of hollow stalk was cut, its lower end plugged, and its 
upper end closed by a bit of glass tube having a capillary bore; 
behind the tube a graduated scale was fixt, and then the stalk, 
previously filled with water, was placed in the hot-water bath. 
At the point of death, at the usual critical temperature, it was 
observed that water was expelled out of the hollow stalk by a 
sudden jerk owing to the sudden contraction of the plant tissues 
at that moment. 

“Another way of detecting the death-point—and that the 
most delicate possible—is by the use of the galvanometer. If 
there is the slightest degree of life present it will give an elec- 
trical response. The quality of this response is a measure of the 
amount of the vital activity in an organism. Should ‘life’ be 
full and abundant, the electrical response is strong; if poor and 
feeble, it is correspondingly weak and—and this is the point— 
directly death takes place all response utterly and completely 
fails. It is a most notable and corroborative fact that failure 
of electrical response in a dying plant, as shown by the galvanom- 
eter, occurs at exactly the same moment that the death-spasm 
takes place as indicated by the morograph. 

“We find the close correspondence between plant and animal 
worlds maintained in a really remarkable way when we come 
to consider the general conditions under which death takes place 
in the case of plants. It is interesting to find that all ordinary 
flowering plants have precisely the same death-point (within a 
degree), given the same conditions, that is to say, plants of the 
same age, grown in the same season and in equal surroundings, 
have the same record on the screen of the morograph, and their 
death-spasms take place at the same point. But naturally the 
power of resisting death varies in plants, as in animals, with 
varying conditions. Thus fatigue and exhaustion are always 
predisposing causes to death in animals, so a fatigued plant dies 
more quickly than one in the pink of condition. A mimosa, 
tired after repeated stimulation, died at 55° C., instead of at the 
normal 60° C., and its death-spasm was correspondingly weaker. 
A delicate or withering plant, like a weakly animal or one out of 
condition, also falls a victim to death sooner than one in full 
vitality, and again its death-throe is less pronounced than in a 
plant in complete vigor of life. Age is a factor, too, seedlings 
succumbing before mature plants. In fact, physiological phe- 
nomena in both worlds are practically on a footing. 

“That plants are susceptible to anesthetics and various chem- 
ical reagents has long been known, but a very interesting point 
was raised during an experiment in which a mimosa was sub- 
jected to the action of ether while undergoing the heating-bath 
test. The curve traced by the morograph made an abrupt 
drop at a comparatively low temperature—31° C. (about 88° F.), 
indicating a sudden contraction or spasm on the part of the 
plant, and then continued its rise until the usual death-dealing 
temperature of 60° C. was reached, when the real death-spasm and 
rigor mortis took place. Thus there were two spasms with a con- 
siderable interval between them. So, again, when a mimosa was 
treated with hydrochloric acid in the same circumstances a pre- 
liminary spasm was shown by the morograph to occur at almost 
the same temperature as in the previous experiment, followed, 
after another 27° C. of heating, by the customary death-throe. 
This ‘very suggestive phenomenon,’ as the professor calls it, 
opens up a wide field for further research. The subject all round 
bristles with interest. What is the significance of these death- 
spasms, and where does the knowledge of this newly observed 
phenomenon lead? It has already been pointed out that the 
discovery of these movements greatly strengthens the line of 
analogy between the plant and animal worlds. But as to the 
elucidation of what life really is—why, there we seem to be 
as much up against the great mystery of experience as 
ever.” 
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HYPODERMIC SALVAGE 


NJECTIONS OF COMPREST AIR to relieve a wrecked 
vessel of her cargo are the latest thing in salvage operations. 
A sunken ship, says Robert G. Skerrett, writing in The 
Scientific American (New York), is not to be classed offhand as 
a total loss. Occasional evidences of engineering resourceful- 














IT LOOKED HOPELESS. 


“The run of wreckers along the St. Lawrence looked upon her 
recovery as exceedingly doubtful."’ 











ness, he goes on, show what the scientific mind is doing in this 
department of human effort. The buoyancy exerted by com- 
prest air is making these advances possible, as shown particu- 
larly by the work recently done in raising and freeing the 
Recruit, from a very difficult position. 


freighter, Canadian 


We read: 

“The ship, a steamer belonging to the Canadian Government, 
sailed from Quebee in the latter part of December a year ago, 
and on her way seaward had to contend with heavy ice. As a 
eonsequence of her struggle to get clear she lost her rudder and 
was driven ashore. In the months that followed, the floes, im- 
pelled by the tides, shifted the vessel, and at the same time cut 
away the river bed under her stern, causing the ship to settle 
deeper there. She finally came to rest with her after-deck 29 
feet below the surface at low water and listed over to port at 
an angie of 18 degrees. 

“The run of wreckers along the St. Lawrence looked upon 
her recovery as exceedingly doubtful, but one concern having 
affiliations with United States experts essayed her refloating on 
a ‘no-cure, no-pay’ basis. To make the problem harder, it 
should be pointed out that the steamer was stranded forward 
in shoal water, and she carried a general cargo which substan- 
tially filled her several holds. 

“The tides run very strong and have a rise and fall of many 
feet; and to add to the difficulties the steamer lay in an exposed 
position with comparatively little water around her forward 
end for the prosecution of wrecking operations. Her release 
was primarily contingent upon the removal of much of her 
freight, and the nature of her cargo was such that it was well 
worth reclamation. Not only that, but because the stuff stowed 
aft was made up in part of many eases of glass bottles, ordinary 
dredging facilities could not be employed to clear the submerged 
hold. That is to say, had clam-shell buckets been used the 
bottles would have been smashed, and broken glass would have 
imperilled the divers at every step. Besides the boxes of bot- 
tles, the after cargo space held several hundred bales of hay, 
some tons of cement, more than 2,000 pieces of heavy lumber, 
and quite 8,000 bags of flour, rice, and malt. 

“The first problem was to get out the lumber and the flour, 
both of which floated and handicapped the divers continually; 
next it was essential to success that the’rice and malt be sent 
up to the surface; and then, with the way cleared, the menacing 
glassware was carefully hoisted from the hold. And now we 
come to the first of the novel expedients resorted to in dealing 
with the problem. The flour, owing to its buoyancy, crowded 
upward in the cargo space and packed itself tightly in the 
upper section of the hold. It was out of the question for the 


divers to pull these bags down several feet and shove them into 
the hatch-openings. Accordingly, comprest air was fed into the 
upturned area in sufficient quantity to force the water level lower, 
and this enabled the divers then to push the bags of flour with 
comparative ease into the hatechways—their buoyaney serving 
to complete the rest of their journey upward. 

“‘But the malt and rice did not lend themselves to the same 
solution. Each package of malt weighed something like 200 
pounds and was held in two bags—the inner one being of a more 
closely woven fabric. The bags could not be dealt with quickly 
and in considerable numbers unless means could be devised to 
make them easier to move. This was achieved by giving the 
bags, so to speak, hypodermic injections of comprest air—enough 
of this air being retained in the mass to make it slightly buoyant. 
In this condition the malt and rice could be shifted to positions 
whence they would float free to the surface. The ‘needle’ for 
this work was fashioned of a short length of brass pipe pointed 
at the outer end so that it could be jabbed deeply into the 
package of malt or rice.” 


By skilful use of this ingenious makeshift, that part of the 
cargo was disposed of rapidly. The men did good work under 
water, as evidenced by the fact that when the Canadian Recruit 
was refloated only four bags out of a total of 4,500 remained 
inside her. To quote further: 


“‘With her after-hold cleared and some of her cargo taken 
out forward, the salvors displayed their highest skill in bringing 
the submerged after-body up. 

“The means adopted were two steel boxes devoid of tops and 
bottoms and fashioned large enough to slip freely into the two 
rectangular deck-openings. At the top of each was attached a 
wide, projecting brim or collar, and this had spread enough to 
reach beyond the hatch-coaming. On the under side of this 
brim was secured a white-pine plank three inches thick, and 
upon this yielding material the trunk settled against the hateh- 
coaming and was drawn tight by numerous hook-bolts—thus 
providing an air-tight seal. 

“Their purpose was to permit the cargo space to be filled 
with buoyant air under pressure and yet to supply a medium 
for the automatic release of that pressure in a way that would 
not endanger the hull structure as the steamer lifted clear of the 
bottom. 

“By reference to Fig. 3 it will be seen that the stern of the 
steamer rose to the surface when sufficient air had been foreed 
into the cargo space; and it will be observed that the level of 
the water in the trunk coincided with that of the surface of the 
river. In Fig. 4, however, the moment before the vessel righted 
herself and ceased to rise higher, it will be noticed that the level 
of the water in the trunk was below that of the river and yet 
higher than the surface of the water generally in the hold. 
This plainly indicates the tlirust of the confined air and the 























Illustrations by courtesy of “* The Scientific American.’’ 
EVERY BAG BECAME A BUBBLE. 


Bags of malt and rice floated by injection of comprest air. 











manner in which the movement of the column of water in the 
trunk served to relieve the bursting pressure of the comprest air. 
A few moments later the air was free to escape upward into the 
trunk, and the superposed water was blown into bubbles and 
spray like a sizzling bottle of soda. 
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THE SHIP WAS 














BY COMPREST-AIR INJECTIONS. 








** Active work on the Canadian Recruit was started on May 16 
of the present year, and she was floated clear of the shoals 
fifty days later, forty days of that interval having been taken 
up in removing cargo. Ten minutes after air was turned into 
the after-hold her stern rose clear above the tide.” 





POISONING IN AN AUTOMOBILE 
TUNNEL 


N CONNECTION with the proposed Hudson Tunnel for 

auto traffic, referred to in Tue Literary Dicsst of August 

14, 1920, Prof. Yandel Henderson, consulting physiologist 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, was quoted to the effect 
that if exceptional care is taken to limit the concentration of 
the poisonous oxid of carbon to four parts in 10,000, the tunnel 
will be safe for traffic. But it is now suggested by Frederick 
L. Hoffman of Newark, N. J., in a letter to The Scientific Ameri- 
can (New York), that even this low proportion of the gas, if 
encountered day by day, may result in slow poisoning. He 
writes: 


“Tt has been suggested to me by Dr. Georgine Luden, of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., who has recently completed some 
extremely interesting investigations on the clincial after-effects of 
chronic carbon monoxid poisoning, that in an article on the 
subject MeGurn, in 1917, stated that ‘a concentration of 1 to 
250,000 inhaled repeatedly for several weeks and months at 
intervals was found to result in a serious health impairment.’ 
Dr. Luden, therefore, adds that ‘people using that tunnel, per- 
haps daily, are therefore going to inhale repeatedly a concen- 
tration that is 100 times greater than that which resulted almost 
fatally in one of MeGurn’s eases.’ She adds further that ‘altho 
4 to 10,000 may not appear to do immediate harm, it is certainly 
capable of doing harm in the long run and likely to produce a 
large crop of semi-invalids who may not at first be called neu- 
rasthenies, but who will end by being ill enough to become 
invalids for life.’ 

“I add to the foregoing a reference to the August number of 
The Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, in 
which Henderson and Haggard are very emphatic in their state- 
ment that ‘within a few hours after profound but non-fatal 
poisoning with carbon monoxid no trace of the gas is found in 
the blood. . . . And yet for days, months, and even for life 
structural degenerations and functional changes, usually either 
nervous or cardiac, may continue.’ The serious effects of con- 
tinuous exposure to carbon monoxid have been experimentally 
ascertained by Dr. Luden, who is of the opinion that there is 
unquestionably a sensitization to the toxic effects, and that 
therefore repeated exposure on the part of those who may use 
the tunnel frequently, assuming the air Contamination to be to 
the extent indicated, will have to be reckoned with. 

‘In a recent dissertation, Dr. Luden e¢alls attention to the 
extreme toxicity and ubiquity of carbon monoxid in modern 
civilized life, the health aspeets of which do not seem to have 
been fully recognized. She concludes that ‘absence of notice- 
able odor, however, does not imply absence of danger.. Carbon 


monoxid is an odorless as well as a colorless gas; its presence 
would never be detected by our olfactory organ were it not for 
the addition of the other compounds with which it is usually 
associated. But even the latter may fail to warn us by their 
odor. 


For MeGurn was able to show that illuminating gas 





produced severe clinical symptoms in a dilution of 1 to 250,000, 
while Albaugh has recently emphasized the danger of concen- 
trations of 1 to 2,000. It will be readily conceded that in the 
first-named dilution the presence of the toxic gas was more 
than likely to escape notice. I might add that since there is a 
distinct advantage in visualizing the actual value of concen- 
trations by the use of some familiar comparison, a concentra- 
tion of 1 to 250,000 may be represented by a small glass of 
claret diluted in 625 gallons of water, or in the second instance, 
mentioned by Albaugh, in five gallons of water. These figutes 
show that the toxicity of carbon monoxid is equaled by its 
imperceptibility.’ 

“T bring the foregoing to your attention-as an interesting con- 
tribution toward a health problem of present importance. With 
the technical aspects of this matter I, of course, have only a 
very slight acquaintance.” 





DOES TOBACCO KILL MOUTH-GERMS? 


T WOULD BE of great practical interest, says a writer in 
The Lancet (London), to ascertain definitely what action 
tobacco smoke may have on the microorganisms of the 

During the influenza epidemics every medical prac- 

have been repeatedly asked whether tobacco 

There have been no 


mouth. 
titioner must 
smoke ean kill the influenza 
practical experiments, so that it remains undecided whether the 
bactericidal power of tobaceo, as shown in the laboratory upon 
many microorganisms, is also manifested in the human mouth 
We read: 


‘*Professor V. Puntoni, of the University of Rome, has under- 
taken some experiments with the object of ascertaining the real 
action of tobacco-smoke as a disinfectant under conditions 
similar to those which exist in the oral cavity. The results of 
these experiments are interesting. In the first place, it was 
found that the strikingly disinfectant power that tobacco 
smoke exercised in glass laboratory vessels did not oceur to the 
same extent in the mouth of the smoker. Bactericidal action 
was only shown to follow the consumption of very large quan- 
tities of tobacco, and then only on the microorganisms of 
least resistance. It is not admissible that microbes having the 
resistance of the typhus bacillus or greater ean be killed in 
the mouth by tobacco smoke, and it is absurd to think that the 
bactericidal action of the smoke could manifest itself in the 
respiratory tract as a sequel to inhalation. The different 
qualities of tobacco made use of in these experiments showed a 
disinfecting power almost equal in relation to the weight of 
tobacco used; denicotinized cigars acted just as powerfully as 
ordinary ones. The smoke of tobacco completely decolorized by 
filtration through comprest cotton-wool retained a marked 
bactericidal action, notwithstanding the loss of all the nicotine 
and tar products, which are the two elements possessing definite 
disinfecting power. The disinfectant action of tobacco smoke 
is due to the activity of many elements, among which may be 
enumerated with certainty tar products, nicotine, formaldehyde, 
and pyrrol. It may be recalled that the main constituents of 
tobacco smoke are basic in character, and germicides, generally 
speaking, are of the acidic type. Whether this has any signif- 
icance is not clear, but the experiments recorded remind us of 
the tradition that during great cholera epidemics those who 
smoked clay pipes proved immune from the disease, tho sur- 
rounded by numerous eases.” 


microbe. 


or lung's. 
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A FAMOUS OLD LOCOMOTIVE 


HE PASSING of the Hudson’s most famous steamer, 
the Mary Powell, was noted recently in these columns. 
While she was breaking records on the river, an equally 
renowned traveling-machine, Engine 999, of the New York 
Central, was smashing them on the shore. The steamboat 
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indicator and had commenced taking the undulations of the 
rails on the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 
Undulation is the expansion and contraction of steel rails caused 
by various conditions, climatic and otherwise. By means of the 
track-indicator, Dr. Dudley was enabled to obtain, in about 
sixteen hours, diagrams of track conditions showing effect of 
passing equipment, not only upon the rails but the joints, cross- 
ties, ballast, and road-bed along an entire division. 

“*Tn 1884 Dr. Dudley designed the pioneer 
5-inch 80-pound steel rail, which proved to be 











such a success that he continued his work. In 
1892 his 100-pound section, 6-inch rails were 
rolled for the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad. 

**Tn April, 1893, Mr. Buchanan turned out 
his No. 999 at the West Albany shops. Were it 
not for Dr. Dudley’s 100-pound rail, the 999 
would never have made the world’s record. 

““*When the 999 left main-line service, it was 
assigned to drawing a mixed train on the R.,W. 
& O. division, now the St. Lawrence division. 
Its number was changed October 30, 1913, to 
1086, and it was soon afterward sent to the 
Pennsylvania division, where it has been used 








THE SPEED RECORD OF 112.5 MILES 


“No. 999,"" from an old cut. 


SHE STILL HOLDS 


harked back to an earlier day than the Empire State Express, 
drawn by this locomotive, but they glimpsed each other every 
day, each on its own element; and if the train always left the 
steamer far behind, that is because it is in the nature of trains 
to outrun boats. Old 999, we are told by a writer in The Railway 
Review (Chicago), is still doing duty, altho it has been renumbered 
1086. The New York Central road, by way of refuting a report 
recently current to the effect that the famous locomotive had 
gone the way of all serap-iron, advises that in its twenty-eighth 
year of service it is hauling passenger-trains Nos. 30 and 37 on 
the Pennsylvania division, between Avis and Clearfield, Pa. 
We read in the paper named above: 


“This pioneer speed locomotive appears the same to-day as 
it did when it inaugurated the first really fast train service in 
America at the head of the Empire State Express, and made 
the speed record of 112.5 miles per hour in May, 1893, which 
yet is unequaled. The only change in its general appearance is 
that the 999 now ‘sports’ modern regalia, such as-an electric 
head-light and various up-to-date mechanical labor-saving 
appliances and safety devices. Apropos of the above, The New 
York Central Lines Magazine for October quotes the reminiscence 
of one of the line’s junior officials as follows: 

***When I was nothing but a youngster pounding a key in a 
local station, the Empire State Express with No. 999 to the fore 
would whiz by each day. Charley Hogan would be at the 
throttle while his fireman labored keeping the flames fed in 
order that each day’s run would be no different 


PER HOUR. 


ever since, always in a strictly passenger-carry- 
ing capacity. 

***When the 999 made its record run, Charles 
Hogan, now manager of the department of shop 
labor at Buffalo, was at the throttle. Soon after his record run 
he was employed by the motive-power department as road fore- 
man of engines, in which position he continued until October 1, 
1900, when he was promoted to be master mechanic at West 
Albany.. Since then he has been successively district superin- 
tendent of motive power and assistant superintendent of motive 
power. His promotion to his present post was made this year.’ 

“Continuing with respect to the history of the 999, the 
magazine states: 

““*A glance at the record card of No. 999 brought attention 
to a number of interesting facts. The card indicates that the 
original cost of the engine was $13,000, while thirteen general 
shop repairs, which included repair work and replacement of 
parts, cost $14,253.01. These general shop repairs, which cover 
a period of thirteen years, show that the up-keep of the engine 
in that period was $1,253.01 more than its original cost. 

“*In the nineties an English compound locomotive, known 
as the Greater Britain and owned by the London & North- 
western Railroad, was shattering all records in the British Isles. 
A comparison of a typical month’s work of the 999 and the 
Greater Britain shows the American locomotive to have been 
the superior. 

“*The official records show a coal-consumption test July 26, 
1894, made of the 999 running light from Albany to Syracuse 
and return. The total mileage was 296 miles, the coal con- 
sumed 3,811 pounds, and the actual coal consumption per train- 
mile 12*%00 pounds. This figure looks quite small when 
compared to the quantity which is used by the modern twelve- 
wheeled locomotives of to-day. 





than any other—arrival at destination on time. 
As the four-car train would speed by I some- 
times would stop and think of the tremendous 
development railroading had ‘undergone at 
that time and the thought of what has taken 
place since seems an impossible dream instead 
of a reality. 

“*For a long time inauguration of fast pas- 
senger-trains had been retarded. Many inven- 
tions other than heavy engines and cars were 
necessary before fast express-trains became a 
possibility. The genius of the late William 
Buchanan, for many years superintendent of 
motive power of the New York Central, the man 
who designed 999, would have gone for naught 
were it not for the preceding and coincident 
contributions to the railroad industry made 
by Dr. Plimmon H. Dudley, then and still consulting engineer 
of rails, tires, and structural steel for the New York Central 
Railroad. 

“**While Mr. Buchanan was designing his 100-ton locomotive 
with 20,000 pounds on the driving-wheels in 1889, Dr. Dudley 
was continuing his already valuable work on steel rails. Prior 
to 1889, in 1879 to be exact, Dr. Dudley had invented his track 





THE SAME LOCOMOTIVE AS SHE 





LOOKS TO-DAY. 


***Many New York Central veterans have exprest the hope 
that the.999, when it is finally retired, will be preserved and 
installed in Grand Central Terminal or some important point 
on the line and placed on exhibition. It may be stated that 
plans to do this very thing when the master mechanic at Avis, 
Pa., says that 999 can no longer remain in train service, are 
under consideration.’ © 








A SAFETY WATCH-DIAL 


OES DANGER LURK in 

It would seem to be a fairly innocent and harmless 

device. And yet when human lives depend on reading 

its indications to the fraction of a minute, and there is inadequate 


the common watch-dial? 


light for it, conditions may exist that were not anticipated by 
its original designer. Such, at least, is the opinion of H. S. 
Montgomery, General Watch Inspector of the Santa Fé Railroad, 
‘safety dial,’ illustrated herewith, is used on several 
railroads in this 


whose 


country, including his 
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So far as I know, Mr. Ball is the 


president of the company. 
only man in the country who is not enthusiastically favorable 
to the safety dial. , 

“IT do not manufacture watches and have no preference for 


specials, or various brands, to catch the unwary and increase 
the price. My inspectors are at liberty to sell any make of 
watch, even the Ball if one should meet our requirements. | 
insist upon timekeeping quality; specials, secret order brands, 
and watches camouflaged with all sorts of deceiving inscrip- 

tions are welcome, if they ‘run right.’ 
“The Santa Fé was the first railroad in America to adopt a 
system of watch-inspection of genuine merit, and the rules are 
copyrighted. For a quarter of a century 





own, and should be, he thinks, adopted 
universally. At a meeting of the National 
Safety Council last October Mr. Webb C. 
Ball, who has ideas of his own on dials, 
characterized Mr. Montgomery’s as ‘‘freak- 






5789 
i 


ish,” to which the outraged inventor re- 
The Railway Age (New York), 
by stigmatizing Mr. 
Eliminating this and other appeals to the 


a) 
) 





torts in 
Ball as “delirious.” 


reader’s baser passions, his letter runs sub- 
stantially as follows: 

‘*The highest railroad officials in America, 
government officials, watch-manufacturers, 
watch-inspectors, and over half a million 
conductors, engineers, and employees in all 
classes of service, who use the [Montgomery] 









this service has proved its worth.” 





BREAD WITHOUT FLOUR 
RINDING THE WHEAT GRAIN 
into powder has been found un- 
necessary for bread-making, as a 
process of turning the grain directly into 
dough has been devised. This, we are told 
by Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz, in The Popular 
York), 


change made, during the passage of cen- 


Science Monthly (New is the first 


turies, in the general process of bread-mak- 
ing. We read: 


“Mr. Gross,a German scientist, brings 








safety dial in daily practise, certify that it 
is the greatest improvement made in watches 
in the past fifty years. As a safety device 
it is as essential as the watch itself. The safety dial is the 
standard for watches and clocks on the Santa Fé. Every clock on 
the system between Chicago and San Francisco on the west and 
Galveston on the south is equipped with the Montgomery safety 
dial. To the practical, thinking man any device which offers a 
safeguard is worthy of employment in practise. The vital fea- 
tures on a watch-dial are the minutes. The hour numerals are 
inconsequential in comparison. On the Montgomery safety 
dial the minutes are numbered, thus absolutely insuring correct 
reading. Large hour numerals interfere with quick vision of the 
minutes and are therefore objectionable. Criticism would 
surely and properly develop against the erection of obstructions 
which would prevent an engineer from plainly viewing block- 
signals. 

““Mr. Ball says there should be ‘12 plain upright Arabic 
figures to indicate the hours.’ I agree, and put them in evidence 
on the Montgomery safety dial. It is an easy matter to mis- 
read the time on the dial Mr. Ball sponsors. A mistake of an 
even five minutes at such divisions as 17 when 22, 37 when 42, 
is easily made. Numbered minutes prevent such an error. 

‘‘When ‘lights are dim and obscure’ the safety dial presents 
the minutes, even tho they might appear as a blur, in figures 
twenty times the size of the dots on the Ball dial. The long 
lines on the safety dial lead the eye to instantaneous vision of 
the minute in figures at the end of the minute-hand, and only a 
blind man could fail to read the time correctly. For the farmer 
or individual who only eares to read the time approximately, 
large hour numerals may afford satisfactory results, but for a 
railroad man, the minutes are the essential factors. 

“The safety dial should be adopted as the standard of the 
nation because of its educational value. The people should 
be taught to read time as it expires and not in advance of its 
possible occurrence. For instance, to quote the time as ‘20 
minutes to 1’ is a flagrant error. Correctly read, the - time 
would be 12:40. In the pleasure of Providence 1 o’clock might 
not arrive. 

“An improved watch, accurate and dependable, is an im- 
portant and desirable article; but to equip such a watch with 
an antiquated dial, when a dial of pronounced utility is avail- 
able, is a serious mistake. Mr. Ball arbitrarily bars the use 
of the safety dial on all railroads under his jurisdiction, except 
the Rock Island. The officials of that road would not be a 
party to a scheme which prevented the use of a safety device 
on their lines. It is true he posted a cireular prohibiting the 
use of the dial, but rescinded the order at the instance of the 


SAFETY WATCH-DIAL. 


forth a new and startling bread-making 
process which entirely eliminates the flour 
stage. And what is more, the dough contains 
the valuable albuminous matter found in the bran without con- 
taining the indigestible cellulose husks. Goats are the only ani- 
mals that can digest cellulose; that’s why they’ll eat everything 
from newspapers to nuts. When a human being eats bread which 
contains these cellulose husks—and most bread does—he is trying 
to do as the goats do. He fails to digest them, however, and 
as a result his system is irritated. And now for the huskless 
process itself. The grains encased in their thin shells are 
dropt into a trough containing hot water and are given a 
strenuous shaking for about half an hour. By this time the 
shells, or husks, have been detached from their grains and are 
ready for separation. Whereupon the entire contents of the 
shaking-trough are dumped into a reservoir containing a con- 
tinuous supply of clear cold water. The heavier grains and 
albuminous matter drop to the bottom, while the indigestible 
husks and all impurities float on the surface, forming a dark 
layer. Comprest air is turned on. It stirs up the husks with 
such violence that they are carried away by the ever-moving 
water. At the end of ten minutes they have completely dis- 
appeared and the grains can be seen at the bottom of the res- 
ervoir through the transparent water. A trap-door in the 
bottom is released and the grains drop on a rolling-mill below. 
They pass over a series of granite rolls and are crusht till they 
form a fine homogeneous dough ready to be made into bread. 
Salt, leaven, and water (if necessary) are added to the dough. 
But in most eases the grains have absorbed enough water in 
the husking process to make the addition of water unnecessary. 
The dough is now ready to be kneaded. This is done by means 
of the usual mechanical mixers. A special machine cuts the 
kneaded dough into pieces of the proper weight and a molding- 
machine gives them their shape. They are baked in quantity 
in an electric oven. One man can manage this entire process 
himself; in fact, one man can take care of a large-sized plant. 
The loaves of bread made by this method look just like or- 
dinary loaves, but your digestive system will know the difference. 
Mr. Gross, the inventor of this flourless process, spent twenty 
years working on it before he perfected it, and the results have 
been even better than he expected. Not only is the bread 
highly digestible, but a greater quantity of it can be made from 
a certain amount of grain than can be made by the old process. 
From 100 pounds of grain 140 pounds of bread can be made by 
the Gross process; whereas only 108 pounds can be produced 
by the usual grinding process. And the time of dough-making 
is greatly reduced. Half an hour after the grain is dumped into 
the shaking-trough it emerges in the form of dough.” 
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ARTISTIC SIGNS FOR THE HIGHWAY 


Duke of York recommended them, at the banquet of 

the Royal Academy last spring, to paint village signs. 
An enterprising newspaper took up the suggestion and offered 
prizes, and the recent Daily Mail Exhibition of Village Sigr.s was 
a notable example of the effort to make “villages aware of 
themselves and of their own peculiar beauty and character.” 
The suggestion is so appropriate to any country that the example 
is bound to find a following. The Prince, having proposed the 
thing, was the natural chairman of the opening of the Exhibition 
in London when the submitted de- 


Fh date ARTISTS HAD A JOLT when the young 


in the exhibition. Jt was required of the designers that ‘‘ their 
conceptions should take the form of a figured or painted plan 
capable of being executed in suitable materials of durable char- 
acter, and of being displayed upon a stone or ironwork standard 
and pedestal totaling some ten or twelve feet in height.” Mr. 
Collins begins by speaking of the first-prize design: 


“There is a marked consensus of opinion that the judges have 
hit on the right one as regards first prize. This, by Mr. Perey 
Matthews, who is an Essex man and junior designer to a London 
firm of art decorators, represents that favorite Old-World village 

(at the back of Broadstairs, beloved 





cf Dickens), which calls itself Saint 





He exprest the 
exhibition 


signs were shown. 
hope that the 

“‘mark a big step in the revival of 
those ancient glories of the road 
which must always appeal to the 
traditional sentiment.’’ The exhibi- 
tion is in the form of an effort to 


would 


supply the villages with signs, the 
effort of course being tentative, since 
it originated not with the villages 
themselves, and British conservatism 
may move them to contemn the gift. 
This a writer in the 
Manchester Guardian in respect to 
such a design as that submitted for 
the village of Lye, where the Rus- 
sian troops—the mythical Russians 
““Some 


is seen by 


—are seen passing through. 
designs are of the kind that would 
only amuse the neighboring villages,”’ 
observes this writer. But the names 
of many places make easy subjects, 
like Swanley and Swanage, Swallow- 
field, Hindhead, Appledore; not to 
mention the legendary applications 
of Beddenden Sisters, Widd-combe 








*“ THE 
People of St. Peter’s, 
and its implications. 








KEYS OF 
Thanet, 
It won the first prize in the 
village-sign competition. 


Peter’s-in-Thanet. Thanet, as you 
know, is the pseudo-island formed 
at the nether lip of the Thames 
estuary by the shape of the extinct 
river Wantsum; and it harbors many 
nestling and cozy villages like Seint 
Peter’s and Minster, which cherish 
the fact that it was here many cen- 
turies ago that St. Augustine landed 
to restore the faith to England. The 
artist has given us a strong and ven- 
ersble figure, bearded and with a 
halo, brandishing the keys of heaven, 
and dominating boldly a kind of orb 
or circlet with the name of the vill- 
age ranging well across the whole. 
“The other prize-winners have 
nearly all come from the southern 
provinces, as might have been ex- 
pected in the case of a competition 
which emanates and concludes in 
London, so the sooner one of the 
chief north-country papers takes up 
the matter for the northern shires 
and vindicates their public spirit in 
equal degree, the better. Mayfield, 
in Sussex, which takes the second 
prize, is a beautiful Old-World ham- 
let of timbered cottages and sub- 
stantial manors and convents, not 
far from the Rother River and Mr. 








HEAVEN.” 
will applaud the sign 








Jaunt, French Prisoners at Norman 
Cross. Writing to the Boston 7’ranscript on this subject, Mr. J. 
P. Collins touches on some points that any motorist appreciates: 


‘“‘We may not ask for wonders, but we do ask for signs. 
Verily there is no good reason why we should not do something 
to contrive both needs—a reverence for the past and an eye to 
the utilitarian demand of the present. To skim through strange 
districts at many miles to the hour, and realize that you are 
threading your way through famous villages that you ~want to 
know and don’t, this is the thing that makes calamity of so lorz 
journeying. A worse experience still is to pass a village by 
where you’d intended to stay the night, or to take the wrong 
one of two parallel roads; or to arrive in some mysterious hamlet 
or township where the inhabitants are all abed, and never a soul 
to enlighten you till you waken the dead with a bombardment 
of doors and knockers. What is the good of all the maps and 
vompasses, a sense of location, and a silver emblem of St. Chris- 
topher by way of mascot on your ‘bonnet, if you are surrounded 
by bucolic dumbness and darkness on the rest of it? Clearly the 
age calls for reform in all such matters. If every street should 
have its sign, then ali the greater reason for villages to sport 
their name as well, and if they be picturesque and archaic and 
quaint, then all the more reason still why their signs should 
conform to the same standa:d.” 


Six hundred designs were submitted and two hundred hung 





Kipling’s Burwash home. Mr. 
Webb, who has earried off the second prize (£500), is a stained- 
glass designer, and shows it by the clear-cut and flat-colored treat- 
ment of his plan. It depicts a group of children and maids danc- 
ing around the May-pole, and this is a legitimate and probable 
deduction from the name he is working on. Asaman has carried 
off the most ladylike honors with this notion of Mayfield. so a lady 
has come in with the most trenchant and combative design of all. 
Miss Dorothy Hutton, of Chelsea, who carries off the third 
honors and £200, is an artist who has studied architecture and 
exhibited pictures at many prominent galleries. Hér choice is 
the Sussex town of Battle, where Normans and Saxons met for 
the last of their struggles, and altho many competitors have tried 
the same theme, she has won by reason of the fact that she has 
followed out the style of the drawings in the Bayeux tapestry 
on which Mr. Hilaire Belloe so notoriously dotes.”’ 


There are many beautiful signs, and many of course with 
church associationss Mr. Collins dwells on some of those of 
humorous connotation: 


“One of the best of the Devon designs, tho not so meritorious 
in execution, is one ef Widdecombe in the Moors, immortalized 
in the old road-chantey. It represents Tam Pearce’s gray mare, 
duly borrowed and lent, but bestridden as in the song not by 
the borrower alone, but by ‘Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter 





Gurney, Peter Davy, Dan’l Whiddon, Harry Hawk, old Uncle 
Tom Cobbleigh, and all,’ and a comic procession they make 
along the bony spine of that unfortunate beast. Well they 
warrant the ‘gashly’ fate that befell her when the fair was over 
and the procession larruped her home, not 
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But the moment the spell is broken and the 
creative impulse is over, Wagner becomes an ordinary and 
rather mean-minded fellow, and we who have been thinking and 
feeling nobly during the opera now drop down to earth also, 
and perhaps take our share aggressively 


ment uplifted. 





to the owner, but into her grave. Then we 
have the racy figure of John Gilpin scat- 
teting everything in his involuntary flight, 
to represent Edmonton; the three wise men 
to represent Gotham, in Nottinghamshire; 
a set of Noah’s-ark trees to misrepresent 
Henley in Arden—a case where the artist 
had plenty of Shakespear‘an associations 
to work on and threw them away; a group 
of old wives in the churchyard to represent 
Ormskirk, in Laneashire; a pig and a tinker 
to stand for Swaffham in Norfolk; and the 


“Take a Muirhead guide to England, 
and it is easy to run through the long and 
musical list of place-names scattered up 
and down the land with a view to picking 
up ideas for designs like these. A knowl- 
edge of British history supplies many such 
notions, and there are plenty of designs at 
Australia House to prove this, all of them 
utilizing well-known characters of the past, 
either actual or legendary, to make the 
place’s identity live for a moment in the 
eyes of the beholder. In this way we get 
Queen Bess in various aspects representing 
Beddington in Surrey and Ditchling in Sus- 
sex; Rufus figuring at Minstead in the New 
Forest; John o’ Gaunt at Lancaster; John 
Hampden at Kimble, in Buckinghamshire 
and Great Kimble, its neighbor; Raleigh at 











THE SECOND-PRIZ. WINNER, 


Made for a Sussex village, Mayfield, 
near Kipling’s home at Burwash. 


enough in the old familiar cat-and-dog strug- 


gle for the car home. ‘Who drives fat oxen 
need not himself be fat,’ said Dr. Johnson, 
and, let it be added, he who achieves nobility 
and beauty in art may easily be no more 
noble and beautiful in real life than his neigh- 
bors. If Max Reger ever did abuse West- 
minster Abbey, or even said shameful things 
about the British Constitution itself, he 
certainly did not put his unworthy words into 
his music. He is dead now, and only his 
master works remain, and from these you 
would no more dream that he ever had 
anything in him of ignoble littleness than 
you would dream from the ‘Ballade des 
Damesdu Temps Jadis’ that Villon was a 
robber of churches.” 





GATHERING ROOSEVELT 
ANECDOTES 


HERE is our Washington year- 
book, or our Publications of the 
Hawthorne Fellowship, or the 


magazine of the Whitman Soéiety? Of 
course the answer is they are not yet. But 
the general lack is to be supplied by begin- 
ning with the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion. Its purpose is to gather authentic 











Mitcham, the home of Surrey’s best laven- 
der; Anne Boleyn and her castle at Hever; 
King Alfred and his half-brother at Cleeve Prior, in Worcester- 
shire; Henry the First at Eling, in Hants; and no sign of 
Milton, strange to say, in the design for Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckinghamshire.” 





GERMAN MUSIC IN WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY 


ONCILIATION seems to be carried to such lengths in 
C England that many find their feelings outraged over 
the willingness to overlook the conduct of the Germans 
during the war. It was a subtle irony that led the organist 
of Westminster Abbey to choose a composition of Max Reger 
to play at a concert in aid of the fund for the preservation of the 
Abbey. Max Reger is now dead, but it is alleged that during 
the war he ardently desired the destruction of ‘the historic 
old pile by German Zeppelins. The Manchester Guardian is 
one of those English organs that are trying to still international 
rancors, and is not much imprest with the outery of those who 
voice their protest and thus overlook the different way he, being 
dead, is yet made to speak— 


““We do not know what Max Reger or his friends may have 
said or left unsaid about the Abbey. He was a composer very 
definitely modern German, and for the special purposes of the 
concert in question a composition by him was not a good choice. 
To say this, however, is not to tie oneself down to the principle 
that an artist’s work is at all times to be regarded in the light 
of his every-day opinions and morals. Max Reger in West- 
minster Abbey just now ruffles a current sentiment for reasons 
which sensible people must hope are transitory, but it does not 
follow from this that Max Reger’s music should never be heard 
however many silly or nasty things he may have said. For no 
matter how hotly one kind of moralist may argue to the contrary, 
the bulk of us stedfastly refuse to insist that an artist, to be 
tolerated, must in real life be as good as his art. We realize, 
perhaps crudely but none the less clearly, that the artist is above 
himself when he creates—just, indeed, as most of us are above 
ourselves when we are under the influence of his work. A 
Wagner is a god himself when he writes the ‘Entrance of the 
Gods into Valhalla,’ and so, too, are his audiences for tne mo- 





data about Roosevelt, and any one who 
possesses biographical material is invited to communicate it to 
Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, the secretary of the association, whose 
address is 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. ‘Authentic 
cneedotes”’ are asked for, and specimens are here submitted as 
a guide: 


‘‘A number of men were dining at the White House one day 
during a period when President Roosevelt was having a particu- 
larly difficult time with Congress. Among them were Carl 
Akeley, the big-game hunter, and a certain Congressman from 
Illinois. 

‘‘Akeley had been telling how one evening in the heart of 
Africa he had seen sixteen lions coming out of one cave. The 
President’s eyes shone. 

‘**By George!’ he exclaimed. 
lions loose in Congress!’ 

‘““*But, Mr. President,’ interposed the Congressman, ‘aren’t 
you afraid they might make a mistake?’ 

“Roosevelt snapt his teeth together. 

“*Not if they stayed long enough!’”’ 


‘I wish I could turn those 


Here is another: 


**At South St. Joseph, Mo., the old postmaster had recently 
died and his widow was temporarily filling the place. A local 
stock-dealer named Donovan determined, if he could, to have 
the old lady permanently appointed. 

“Donovan, going East on business, called on President 
Roosevelt, and explained how the salary of the postmistress 
would enable her to complete the payments on her little house 
in a year or so, when she could surrender the position and live 
out her years on her savings. 

“The President, having his own reasons, perhaps, for sus- 
pecting Donovan of some obscure political scheme, asked him, 
‘Why do you come to me on this matter?’ 

““*T don’t know,’ drawled Donovan, ‘unless it’s because you 
and I belong to the same lodge.’ 

““*What lodge is that?’ asked Roosevelt sharply. 

““*Why, the lodge of common, decent American manhood.’ 

““*The — finest — lodge — in — the — world! Loeb! Loeb! 
Where’s that appointment I signed—postmaster—South St. 
Joseph! Tear it up! Write a new one! What did you say 
her name was, Mr. Donovan? Mrs. Eggleston? Thank you! 
Thank you, Mr. Donovan. The finest lodge in the world!’”’ 
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The New York Tribune prints the comment of Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot on the purposes of the new association: 


“It is the conviction of the committee on the perpetuation 
of Roosevelt’s ideals that the most important work for the 
Memorial Association to undertake at the moment is the col- 
lection, collation, and dissemination of information about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s life and personality, his governmental prin- 
ciples, and his social ideals. We can not have Roosevelt with 
us in the flesh. No more can we spare him as a vital force in 
American affairs. We ought never to lose our touch with his 
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HACKETT IN “ MACBETH.” 


** Gigantic of stature and full of old-fashioned dignity,’’ says London. 











fearless, wise, American soul, or the way he dealt with the prob- 
lems of his own time. 

““We need a symbol of him in stone or bronze, but we need 
equally a memorial of a different sort that will keep Roosevelt 
the American alive in the hearts and minds of America’s youth. 
Such a memorial will grow with our knowledge of his greatness 
and will bring his spirit and point of view to bear on the diffi- 
cult problems which we must face in the years to come.” 


_This new departure in America emphasizes our backwardness 
in comparison with other nations in the matter of preserving the 
memorials of great men of the past. The New York Evening 
Post reminds us: 


“Germany began publishing the Bismarck Jahrbuch in 1894. 
Both Germany and Britain have established a considerable 
number of memorial associations for great authors which keep 
up a fairly steady stream of biographical and critical publica- 
tions. The Goethe Gesellschaft, publishing a Jahrbuch and a 
series of ‘Schriften,’ dates from 1885, and there are Goethe socie- 
ties in Vienna and England. The first Shakespeare Society was 
founded in 1819, and there have been a dozen in England, 
America, and Germany. . . . Even the Bronté Society’s pub- 
lications are well known.” 


AN AMERICAN. “MACBETH” IN LONDON 
HAT WE HAD ENOUGH SHAKESPEARE to leave 


some over for export would never be inferred from a 

easual glance at our theatrical offerings. Yet Mr. 
Hackett is playing Macbeth in London and winning more 
golden opinions than were ever accorded him here. Five years 
or so ago he played the haunted Scot in scenes designed by 
Urban and with a competent company, but Broadway resents 
Shakespeare except in homeopathic doses. No performer of the 
Bard of Avon with American flavors has made a trial of London 
since Sothern and Marlowe went there in 1907. Their experi- 
ment was too costly for repetition, tho they won from an inde- 
pendent critic like Arthur Symons praise for what he declared 
was “‘great acting.’”’ The newspapers were less hospitable; but 
the newspapers are all for Mr. Hackett to-day. Thus the crit- 
ical whirligig shows itself true to form. ‘‘We liked him,” says 
The Pall Mall Gazette, and shows that there is much of him to like: 


“ 


“Gigantic of stature, full of the old-fashioned dignity that the 
classic actors of America have got by a direct tradition from 
the ancestral sources that we share, a naturally big, masterful, 
but sympathetie personality, Mr. Hackett is easily better than 
any Macbeth of our own within memory—which is saying noth- 
ing at all, because we have had not a single good one! 

‘*His deep-voiced elocution—tho he has not so varied and 
finely modulated a voice as Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson—is 
an object-lesson to those of our younger actors who imagine 
that there is no such thing as elocution because they have not 
learned it. 

‘“*Pesides being noble at the heart of it, Mr. Hackett’s reading 
was intelligent always, and above everything sincere. The 
whole of his playing in the last act—the grave, fatalistic resigna- 
tion of the ‘To-morrow’ speech, followed by a Titanic outburst 
of sheer power, was a superb clinching of his own view of the 
character. 

“It was not, to be sure, an absolutely ideal Macbeth—more 
nerves, more poetry, more nimbleness and fire would go to the 
making of that. But in its own massive, dignified way it was 
a creation and a performance to which our English stage has 
every possible reason to pay friendly—and, let us hope, emula- 
tive—homage.”’ 

A writer from London to the Manchester Guardian speaks of 
Mr. Hackett as ‘‘a tragic player of the richest quality,’ and 
The 


In its first notice it spoke 


declares that ‘‘his Macbeth was masterly in every mood.” 
London Times is more restrained. 
of the actor’s lack of abandon, his care about his verbal points, 
as tho he were giving a lecture on Macbeth rather than playing 
Times some of these criticisms are 


him. In the. weekly 


smoothed away: 


‘“Mr. Hackett is an eminently reasonable,, not to say reason- 
ing, Macbeth. He desires to make Macbeth’s observations, which 
are sometimes introspective and sometimes discursive, perfectly 
clear to his audience. But Macbheth’s phraseology is, in fact, often 
obseure and his vocabulary now and then obsolete, and the 
actor, bent on clearness, is driven to an emphasis that sounds 
expository and almost pedagogic. He is so solicitous that we 
shall be in no doubt about the matter of the speeches that he 
is apt to let us miss some of their music. As Macbeth was much 
of a dreamer, given to falling from action (and at most incon- 
venient moments, too) into contemplation, when he would say 
things of great lyrical beauty about sleep. life, the passage of 
time, and so forth—in a word, was a poet @ ses heures—we can 
not help feeling that the music of his utterances is of prime 
importance. 

“‘We do not say that Mr. Hackett is prosaic, but his Mac- 
beth is more notably sensible and intelligible than contempla- 
tive and lyrical. His voice is clear and resonant rather than 
melodious. You get, then, a good, sound, competent perform- 
ance, but you do not get a performance of rare beauty. It isa 
performance that satisfies your reason rather than affects your 
nerves; you are convinced, but not thrilled by it; it does not 
shake and haunt you. It may be that the character is better 
to read and ruminate over than to see acted. Acting always 
tends to bring into undue prominence the flesh-and-blood, the 
matter-of-fact element of a part, to the detriment of the sheer 
poetry. Perhaps that is why few actors are recorded to have 








been at their best in Macbeth. We are still looking for the 
ideal, the wonderful Macbeth, and very likely are erying for the 
moon. Meanwhile, Mr. Hackett gives us his good, sound, com- 
petent performance, and we must be content with that. The 
audience were apparently more than content, to judge from 
the volume of their cheers. Probably, however, these were in 
part a tribute of hospitality to a stranger within our gates. 
Mr. Hackett is an American actor—tho it would be a finer ear 
than ours that could detect anything American in his accent.” 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell played Lady Macbeth. Indeed, the 
company, aside from Mr. Hackett, was wholly English, so the 
The Times found Mrs. Campbell 
It adds: 


production was international. 
‘‘a good match for Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth.” 


“Her choicest talent, as Mr. Bernard Shaw once remarked, 
is vituperative, and when Lady Macbeth has to upbraid her 
husband she is fully equal to the situation. But her sleep- 
walking scene is not exquisitely pathetic—and, indeed, her sleep- 
walking is rather too wide-awake.”’ 


The Westminster Gazette says: 


“Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Lady Macbeth improved at the 
end of the play. Her sleep-walking scene was much the best 
thing in her performance. But for the greater part of the play 
one found it difficult to like her version of the part. Her Lady 
Macbeth gave one the impression of being a neurotic, emotional 
woman, not a strong woman. There was, moreover, a certain 
monotony about the way in which Mrs. Campbell played the 
part. Not enough distinction was made between the moments 
when Lady Macbeth’s will is tense and firm and those when it is 
momentarily relaxed. The final breaking of the will, as depicted 
in the sleep-walking scene, was, as we have already indicated, 
very well rendered. But the signs of weakening appear before 
this scene and should be clearly portrayed.” 


London plainly likes its Shakespeare straight, and resents 


‘ 


modern ‘‘atmospheric”’ innovations, as these further words on 


the production from the article in The Guardian plainly show: 


“The production murdered the acting as surely as Macbeth 
murdered Duncan. Who was responsible the program did not 
state. But somebody allowed: the witches to have a fine time 
of it off the stage, so that their shrieks and screams came eter- 
nally interrupting. Somebody allowed Mr. Norman O’Neill’s 
incidental music to drone on interminably, so that the terrific 
speed of the drama was broken. Did ever a play race off the 
mark like ‘Macbeth’? Yet here we were aching for more and 


being held up by slow musie and choral voices ‘off.’ This is 
neither sense nor Shakespeare. 
‘‘When Shakespeare wrote ‘Macbeth,’ hurling seene after 


scene at us without a moment to take breath, he knew what 
he was doing. When he wanted music or a song he said so. 
When he wanted the witches he summoned them. But these 
modern producers know better. They must give the poet 
‘atmosphere.’ So on with the music, on with the chanting, on 
with the hee-hawing of the witches in direct disobedience of the 
author. Atmosphere, indeed! As if Shakespeare, with his 
tumultuous torrent of verse, could not make atmosphere enough; 
as if this beating, pulsing, galloping drama wanted anything but 
to be let-alone! Mr. Hackett’s producer may have meant well 
by Shakespeare, but his kindness was killing. And shoddiness 
of conception was all the more regrettable because it was cloud- 
ing the bright virtues of some superb acting. Mr. Hackett 
should place more confidence in Shakespeare and himself. They 
hoth deserve it.” 

Gratification over Mr. Hackett’s London success leads critics 
here to reeall his American appearance, Mr. De Foe in the New 
York World saying: 

“Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth was first seen in New York four 
years ago, when he made a richly staged revival of the tragedy 
at the Criterion Theater as a contribution to the tereentenary 
celebration. It-met with public encouragement, but the run 
‘was cut short on account of the actor’s injury to his knee. As 
we recall his performance, it was effective, but chiefly on its 
objective side. In other words, Mr. Hackett’s interpretation 
was on the plane of melodrama of a high order. Its deficiency 
was that it failed to grasp—or at least to convey—the charac- 
ter’s subjective meaning. Externally he emphasized Macbeth’s 
preliminary misgivings and hesitations, and also consequential 
revulsion and regret. What he did not make tragically vivid 
was the image of a powerful, resolute being wrecked at the hour 
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of the fulfilment of ambition by superstition-goaded terror and 
soul-corroding remorse. The greatness of any interpretation of 
Macbeth lies in an actor's ability to express powerfully this more 
impressive spiritual meaning of the character.” 
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THE “LADY” IN 


THE CASE 


Patrick Campbell, who plays Lady Macbeth with Mr. Hackett, 
‘‘a neurotic, emotional woman, not a strong woman.”’ 


Mrs 
is said to show 











RESENTING GRIEG IN RAGTIME—“‘All the art lovers of 
Norway have been filled with horror’’ at the temerity of those 
who have reduced Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt” suite to ragtime and 
made records of it. And no wonder, thinks the Brooklyn Eagle, 
which finds a goodly company of sympathizers who will share 
with Norway the same horror. ‘Thus: 

“The thing will be resented by millions of the lovers of Greig’s 
musie in this country only less strongly than by the Norwegians. 
Familiarity with the irreverence of the syncopaters has led to 
an easy tolerance of them here, so that we merely shrug our 
shoulders and escape from the sound of their degradations of 
noble music where we should actively resent them. 

‘‘Grieg’s music holds a place in Norway like that of Long- 
fellow’s poetry here in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
There is something in turning a beautiful air into a ragtime 
akin to the parodies of beautiful poems, but there is this fun- 
damental difference: Few fine poems have been killed by paro- 
dies, but the ragtime into which such solemn musie as ‘Ase’s 
Death’ or the tender loveliness of the ‘Mourning Voices’ may 
be distorted vitiates the ear of its hearers and helps to kill their 
taste for the originals. It is harder to lead lovers of ragtime 
to like good musie than it is people little accustomed to either 
form. Ragtime is well enough in its place, stirring, amusing, 
and inspiring to dance by. But there are tunes enough that 
ean be ‘ragged.’ Those ‘composers’ whose long suit is synco- 


pation should at least respect masterpieces in their search for 
material. 
musi¢e in order to find their own fun and their own royalties.’ 


There is no need for them to kill the love of better 


’ 
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CHURCH UNION AS A “GREAT ILLUSION ” 


UNITED CHRISTIANITY has been for years the dream 
of many leaders in religious thought, but just at present 
a feeling of disillusionment, almost of despair, clouds 
their vision as so many overtures looking to its realization seem 
to be meeting with indifferent success. Tho their sincerity is 
applauded, the Lambeth proposals and the more recent move- 
ment begun at the Geneva Conference on World Faith and 
Order to unite Christendom in ‘‘one flock under one Shepherd,” 
are everywhere finding the barriers of belief and doctrine in- 
terposed. Rome declines to consider any other plan except 
reunion under the Pope, and the innumerable divisions of Prot- 
estantism cling with all their old fidelity to the tenets enunciated 
by Calvin, Knox, Luther, and other reformers, finding them- 
selves unable to surrender any of the spiritual independence 
which they gained at so much cost. As it is pointed out in the 
church press, religious thought varies like political belief, and it is 
questioned whether in such a unity there would be strength, 
whether several branches of Christ’s symbolic vine are not pref- 
erable to one. And some thoughtful Christian leaders are be- 
ginning to feel that the only possible and practical unity is the 
cooperation of existing bodies in specific works of Christian en- 
deavor. Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook (New York), 
sees no gain in outward unity, holding that the basis of Christian 
eatholicity is Christ, not ordination, nor confessions, nor liturgies; 
and he insists that a visible united Christendom has already 
been tried, and has failed. Critics among several of the larger 
denominations are not cordial to the idea. The Unitarians were 
left out of the fold embraced in the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, and could not be considered in the union now proposed. 
At their recent convention the Lutherans declared by resolution 
that ‘“‘we hold the union of Christians in a single organization 
to be of less importance than the agreement of Christians in the 
proclamation of the Gospel,’ an echo of which view is heard in 
other quarters. The trouble in a nutshell, says The Watchman- 
Examiner (Baptist), is that ‘‘if two would ride a-horseback, one 
must ride behind,’ and the question is, ‘‘Who shall ride 
behind?” The Baptist reply is: 


“The Roman Catholic assumes that he can not because his is 
the only ‘True Church,’ and all others are schismatie and anath- 
ema. The Anglican Church—in this country the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh—ean not because, having the ‘Apostolic 
Succession’ and ‘Holy Orders,’ it ean not play second fiddle to 
any mere ‘sect.’ The Pedobaptist communions can not, or will 
not, because, againsi all reason and consistency, they still insist 
on maintaining that hoary Romanist error of infant baptism, 
altho they know, or their scholars know, that the practise is not 
‘agreeable to Scripture.’ The Baptists can not, because, hold- 
ing a position with regard to the initiatory rite of the gospel, 
acknowledged by the scholarship of the world to be absolutely 
correct, they can not compromise it for the sake of any advantage 
or any fellowship, however attractive. And there you are!” 


It is suggested that ‘‘there be a fresh start all around,” that 
“in the projected world conference on Church unity all ‘man- 
made’ creeds and confessions and preconceptions and claims of 
superiority be laid aside,’ and that the ‘‘New Testament be 
adopted as the sole determining authority in all matters of faith 
and practise.” What is pleaded for ‘‘is an honest, unbiased 
exegesis, made by men who approach the study, not as Roman 
Catholies, not as Anglicans, not-as Presbyterians, not as Baptists, 
but as humble seekers after the truth.” But our critic doubts 


that the time for this is at hand, and is ‘‘sorry.” 


The Geneva meeting, at which eighty churches and forty na- 
tions were represented, was preliminary in scope to a greater con- 
ference to be held some time within the next two or three years, 
perhaps at Jerusalem, to which an invitation was extended by 
the Eastern Orthodox Patriarch, Damianos. Questions of faith 
were amicably discust by delegates from the Eastern Orthodox 
Chureh and the The 
Lambeth proposals were submitted by Bishop Gore, and over- 
tures were made by the Greek Orthodox patriarchs. These in- 
cluded suggestions for an interchange of students; a cessation 
of proselyting; a united effort for the persecuted Church where- 
ever it suffers; love for one another; study and knowledge of one 
another; examination of our differences in a kindly spirit, and 
elimination of political questions. The statement for the non- 
Episcopal bodies was made by Professor Vernon Bartlett, of 
Oxford, and Prof. Anderson Scott, of Cambridge. The har- 
mony of idea and'feeling reported to have been displayed resulted 
in the appointment of a continuation committee, consisting of 
about fifty members from all parts of the world, with its executive 
force in America, to work out definite plans regarding program, 
time, and place of meeting. 

But the harmony reported to have existed in Geneva is not so 
For to one observer Geneva, 


numerous divisions of Protestantism. 


generally indicated at home. 
where Knox and Calvin wrought what it is now sought to undo, 
affords no avenue to reunion. The Presbyterian regards the 
Swiss conferences as— 


‘Simply meetings between Catholics and those inclined to be 
rationalistie and indefinite. The rationalists hope to negative 
all differences between the two: The Catholics will never admit 
this negativism. They hate it as modernism. They think and 
hope that rationalism is rapidly wearying, and when full exhaus- 
tion comes, many, like Voltaire, will rush back to the Catholic 
Church. . . . The whole thing is evangelically dangerous, and the 
evangelical church should resist it.” 

Such a conference of diverse tongues was “‘significant,”’ agrees 
Floyd Keeler in America (Catholic); but they were all united 
in only one thing: 


“That the Pope is not the Viear of Christ, and that his terms 
ean not be acceptable. From the pomp and ceremony of the 
most elaborate Byzantine rite to the bald service of the most 
‘hard-shelled’ Baptist is a far ery in externals, but they are all 
united by this one internal principle, and so long as they are 
there is nothing further that can be said or done to further 
Christian reunion. The Church is one, it does not have to be 
made one.”’ 


But Bishop Charles H. Brent (Protestant Episcopal), who was 
chairman of the preliminary meeting of the conference, believes 
the contrary. He writes to the New York Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) that 
We pilgrims register our active belief in this fact 


““some day there will be one flock under one 
Shepherd. 
and promise to pursue our journey until we reach the heaven 
where we would be.”’ 

But one could not turn away from the Swiss conferences 
“‘without reflecting how impossible it will ever be to expect 
anything like outward similarity among the Christians of the 
world,” writes Finis Idleman in The Christian Century (Disciples). 
For— 

‘Influenced by varying forms of government, separated by 
languages that carry varying contents and that breathe unlike 
emotions, isolated by seas and ancient prejudices, having un- 
equal contact with the currents of world thought, and different 








widely in the privileges of and the yearning for culture, we must 
not be disappointed in the long delay of a fond ideal. But we 
shall discover something infinitely more precious: a common 
yearning for a lost world, and a common devotion to him who 
is forever ‘Son of Man’—son of all mankind. There will come a 
unity of Christian speaking, a unity of Christian ideals, and a 
unity of endeavor among all Christ’s followers the world over. 
It must come, or the scepter will pass from the Church.” 





BUDDHISM’S FORWARD MOVEMENT 


UDDHISM IS VYING with Christianity in evangelical 
effort throughout the world, we are warned by several 
Protestant journals which view with serious alarm the 

Buddhist anti-Christian campaign in Japan and its increasing 
propaganda in thiscountry. In Japan, according to the Nashville 
Christian Advocate (Methodist), the Buddhists ‘‘ have caught the 
spirit and adopted the methods of a branch of Christian workers.” 
They maintain a regu- 
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THE PRAYING FOOTBALL TEAM 

RAYER AND FOOTBALL may seem incongruous to 
some, but not so to Charles Moran, coach of the famous 
As the 
world knows, they prayed before they went on the gridiron 
against Harvard But that did not affect the players’ 
belief in the efficacy of prayer. They played their all to win; 
but they prayed only that they might be able to give that all, 
that they might be kept free from injury, from mistakes and 
In an interview with Lawrence Perry, of the New York 
Evening Post, reprinted in The Central Christian Advocate (Meth- 


Centre College football eleven, and his players. 


and lost. 





errors. 


odist), the renowned football coach and professional athlete 
explains that prayer is not offered by his stalwarts for victory, 
because ‘‘we don’t get to decide what is best for us.’’ At least, 

he says, ‘‘that isn’t the way we pray at Centre.” 
“The way the boys pray before a game i; this way: They 
ask first for protection, 





lar Buddhist Salvation 


so that they'll be able to 





Army, ‘‘which, with 
tambourine and baby 
organ, holds meetings on 
the street-corners and 
under great emotional 
stress strives to make 
converts to Buddhism.” 
This fact is regarded as 
sufficient to arouse the 
Christian Church to a 
greater activity; but 
‘“‘the situation becomes 





alarming to us 
when we reflect that 
Buddhism is extending 
its evangelistic efforts to 
our own shores.” The 
result will be “that un- 
less we convert the hea- 
then by sending our mis- 


more 





sionaries to them, the 
heathen will spare no 
effort to convert us by 
sending their mission- 
aries over here.” Ac- 
cording to figures of the 
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prayer. 





“IT’S HARD TO BEAT 

Agree ‘“‘ Bo”? McMillin, all American half-back, and captain of the Centre College 

football team (here seen in uniform), and Charles Moran, the coach, who believes in 

Centre, it will be remembered, held Harvard to a 31—14 score and ended 
its season by a 103—0 victory over Georgetown College, Kentucky. 


go clean through the 
game without injury 
which would put them 
out of it. Then they 
ask that they will be 
permitted to apply their 
full strength and ability 
in the game—that they 
will be kept free from 
mistakes “and errors. 
They pray that they 
will be able to give 
their all and state that 
if in giving their all they 
give their lives with it 
they are ready to go. 





That’s the way they 
pray.” 
The interviewer in- 


quired whether Moran 
believed in prayer for an 
eleven as a psychologi- 
eal preparation or as a 
matter of pure faith. 


A PRAYING TEAM.” He replied that he be- 


lieved in prayer every 
day, and that ‘“‘when a 


boy with a clean mind 





and square instincts 





United States religious 

census for 1916, as noted by The Continent (Presbyterian), there 
are 12 Buddhist temples, with 34 priests and 5,639 members, in 
the United States. These statistics include one Shinto temple, 
with its members. Colorado has one temple, with 911 reported 
members, while the others are found in California. Methods of 
Christian organizations have been adopted, we are told, and the 
Buddhist authorities are not only actively engaged in propagat- 
ing their faith among the Orientals in this country, but are also 
making an attempt to reach the white people. The religion is 
proving to be ‘‘wonderfully pliable,” remarks The Christian 
Observer (Presbyterian), and it warns us: 

“Tt is active in Asia as never before. It feels the menace of 
Christianity, and thus it has adopted from it whatever it found 
cf use. It has its missions and missionaries and revivals and 
Y. M. B. A. and Y. W. B. A., even a Salvation Army. 

“Its opposition to Christianity is active and subtle and it 
avails itself of every possible opportunity and means to foster 
this spirit of opposition. It dominates the schools of Japan and 
China, and has learned the lesson of the impressionability of 
little children, and therefore gathers them for instruction as we do 
in our Sunday-schools. The great missionary struggle is only 
fairly begun. We know what the end must be, but between the 
attainment of this ideal and the present there lie long leagues of 
hard-fought battle-ground. There never was such a call to 
foreign missionary work as we hear to-day.” 


prays, his prayer is 


bound to be answered—if he is praying for what’s right to have 
and to be.”” It makes no difference whether one is Protestant or 
Catholic. 
and, as has been proved, ‘‘it’s hard to beat a praying team.” 


Charles Moran is a National League umpire as well as a coach, 


Both faiths are represented on the Centre eleven, 


says the interviewer, who continues: 


‘He once played big league baseball and professional foot- 
ball on the Massillon Tigers. He has the chest and shoulders 
of Anak—and a wallop in either hand. He bears a facial resem- 
blanece to John McGraw in the days before McGraw was as 
beefy as he is to-day. He has knocked all over the country as 
a professional athlete, but he retains the simple religious faith 
of Horse Neck Cave, Ky. One doesn’t have to be a pussyfoot 
to hold religious convictions, he said. He’s taken his share of 
hard knocks, and has given them. 

‘**But it’s always been stand up, face to face. Down in my 
country I never heard that being a Christian took anything out 
of a man. In fact, you take a clean, right-thinking, upright 
man and put him against some one with a mean, dirty mind 
and unrighteous disposition, and see who comes out on top. 
Yes, you may print all this if you want. I'd like to have you, 
because I’m proud of it. Don’t let any one tell you that because 
they have faith and believe in prayer Centre College players aren’t 
battlers. Ask any team that’s played against em. Ask West 
Virginia.’ 


” 











CHINA’S STARVING MILLIONS 
UROPE’S STARVING MILLIONS have been enough 


to give the parliaments of charity pause, but now comes 

word that China is seourged by the worst famine in 
forty years and ealls to humanity for aid. Reduced by want, 
tens of millions in the northern provinces face death from hunger 
because they can not be reached, and others, even if now as- 
sisted, can not be kept fed until the June harvest. Many 
instances of cannibalism and wholesale suicide are reported by 
missionaries, who are sending out a general appeal to relieve what 
the Peking and Tientsin Times describes as one of the greatest 
catastrophes that have befallen the world. Even the slow- 
moving Chinese Government is so alarmed by the peril that it is 
resorting to drastic measures to succor the stricken peoples. 


Officials found guilty of graft are 
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wateh their children starve, while others are foreed to abandon 
them to more fortunate people who can eare for them as their 


own. Maultitudes of refugees flee from the foodless districts 
only to die of exposure and hunger in distant cities where ‘rice 
lines’ are not sufficient. Able-bodied men, old women, and 
children scramble over one another in the streets in their rush 
for a copper flung them by a passer-by. Children are often crusht 
at the stations of inadequate food-distribution. 

“The work of social rebuilding in the large is a thing to which 
the Christian Church has committed itself, but for the present 
we have no time to spend on mere hopes and theories. People 
are starving. They need help now—help to maintain life and 
keep homes intact.” 

Measures of relief are being pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible, and various organizations have lent themselves to the 
tremendous task. The American Red Cross, it is announced, 
has appropriated $500,000 for immediate relief; the Chinese 

are personally giving $12,500,000 





(Mex.) and the British-Amer- 
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taken from the trees, and even 


the bark has been consumed.” WHERE 20,000,000 
Everywhere whole families are 
the 


others are selling their 


drowning themselves in is most severe. 
rivers; 
daughters into slavery, and there are some whose hunger drives 
them to the flesh of the’r own kind. For nearly two years no 
rain has fallen over a wide area covering parts of the provinces of 
the 


seetion in China, writes Dr. luming ’C. 


Chihli, Shantung, and Honan, most densely populated 
Suez, Chinese Consul, to 
Columbia University students; and a condition of ‘‘unprece- 


dented horror’ has resulted. An extract from letters he re- 


ceived from missionaries tells the tale: 


“Summer has gone and still there is no rain, so there is not 
the least hope for the autumn harvest. The condition is es- 
pecially bad around the southern districts of Chihli. Cases of 
horrible happenings are reported every day of the thousands 
who are emaciated and finally subdued by starvation, of those 
who with their whole family commit suicide by poisoning or 
drowning in order to escape the more horrible necessity of 
eating human flesh or selling members of their families. Dead 
bodies are floating down the river to Tientsin in such fre- 
quency that the city water-works are forced to close down their 
refining tanks because the water is absolutely unsafe for use.”’ 


According to press reports, Bishop Wilson Lewis cables from 
Peking to the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions that in the 


stricken areas people “‘are now living on grass, which has sprung 
up under the influence of the later rains, and on the leaves and 
bark of trees. Thousands are starving and tens of thousands 
will have died before relief can possibly come.’”’ Dr. Ralph A. 
Ward, secretary of the Methodist Board, states that— 

‘More people face starvation in China this winter than 
perished on the battle-fields of the war. A thousand are dying 
daily. Fathers and mothers are committing suicide rather than 


CHINESE 


The shaded portion of the map shows where the Chinese famine 
American relief headquarters are at Anping. 





thing survives. In the region 


ARE STARVING. of Anping 130,000 men, women, 
and children, or about 70 pez 
the 


starving and can not last until 


cent. of population, are 


June without aid. Some miles to the east of the region through 
which the relief cargoes will pass is Hsinhsin, where the entire 
population is starving. This is reported to be the blackest 
spot in all China, but, being nearer Tientsin, it may be reached 
by supplies later. Anping has been selected as the relief center 
by the Rev. A. J. Griffith, one of the relief-workers, and supplies 
from Manila brought by the American army transport Warren 
are being hurried through before freezing ends water trans- 
portation. Here there is sufficient food to sustain 10,000 people 
until June; for the rest of the population, 120,000, there is no 
hope. Similar conditions exist elsewhere, and so tremendous 


is the task that, continues the correspondent: 


‘‘At conferences at Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Hankow, 
and elsewhere it is agreed that it would be a waste of food to 
feed any part of the population and later leave them to starve. 
So it was resolved that no food would be sent to any district 
where it would be impossible to continue the supply until 
harvest time. ... The decision reached means that from 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 persons must die, for it is possible to 
save lives only by sending food to distriets which could be given 
continuous supply.” 


American assistance is going forward from Manila, and the 
whole work is being undertaken by the United International 
Famine Relief Committee. In expressing his appreciation for 
the American donations already given, Chow Tze Chi, Chinese 
Minister of Finance, added the prayer: ‘‘We hope that your 
great country will realize our need and, with your famous 
promptitude and generosity, aid our suffering.” 
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“but it would have been a long, 





\ life speed of the expert typist, setting the 


hard day without a Royal” 
tae Royal Typewriter speeds up the 


day’s work and sets the pace to the 
quickstep of efficiency. 


Because the Royal’s rapid-fire action and 
adjustable personal bie 9 takes. the “grind” 
out of typewriting. 

For it adds to the sensitive fingers of the 
typist the one vital thing that the old-style 
typewriter subtracts—speed ! 


The speed with brains behind it—the real- 


pace that pays. 


Errorless speed is the kind of speed that counts— 
common sense has punctured the illusion of the 
other kind. 

All-day speed, throbbing evenly with the big, steady 
pulse of modern business—that’s the spéed of the 
Royai Typewriter. : 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and snieniiaie iudidiacaininalaiNiiaemmatieaa the World Over 
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| ls Breakfast Almost Ready ? »<% Pea MG 
ee om “Wear-Ever” in the kitchen ndicaltes a thorough ap- 


ipreciation of the influence of this important room upon 
health and happiness. 


“Wear-Ever” 


i Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


i are so bright and cleanly that food prepared in them is always 
4 appetizing—always seems to taste better than food prepared in 
ordinary utensils. 

















will be one that Mother 
will remember during 
the years to come if 
you give her a set of 
beautiful, silver-like 


“Wear-Ever’ 
These bright, cleanly 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made without joints or seams in which 
particles of food can collect. Cannot chip—are pure and safe. 


utensils will make more “es Replace utensils that wear out an 


cheerful the hours she “57 with utensils that “Wear-Ever” <5” 
spends in the kitchen. jj a wm 
sad Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


Write for free booklet, ““The ‘Wear-Ever’ Kitchen,’ which 
tells how to save fuel, food and work. Address Depts 10. 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “Wear-Ever” utensils are made by 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
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Brome at 


The more modern a home is 
in its furnishings, the more 
certainly Wear-Ever will be found 
in Its bright, cheertul kitchen 
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HERE is poetry in many souls, tho the 

power to express it is deficient. Here 
are some verses that might be named 
‘‘A Ballad of Forsaken Wives,” but no 
title is given to them. They occur in the 
Brown County (Indiana), and 
express the tragedy of a deserted wife: 


Democrat 


A BALLAD OF FORSAKEN WIVES 


By Mrs. HENRY MOBLEY 


My husband's gone and left me 
In the hills of Brown; 

Forsaken me on account of 
Others of this little town. 


He's always been a blacksmith 
I treated the man well; 

The last words he told me 
Were, I'd better go to hell. 


It was awful hard to swallow, 
Hard to get it down; 

Now he's forsaken me for 
Others of this little town. 


He wants a younger woman 
In his older day; 

He says I'm getting old, 
And am turning gray. 


I always tried to treat him right 
And do the best T could; 

But the worst words he could 
Say to me always done him good. 


Now, he’s gone and left me 
In the hills of old Brown 
Forsaken me on account of 
Others of this little town 
He is getting old and 
I am getting gray; 
But he'll see the time he'll wi-l 


He hadn't went away. 


He's gone and left me, 
And left me all alone: 
Perhaps he'll take one with hi 
He can call his own. 


He's gone and left me 
In the hills of Brown; 
Forsaken me on account of 
Others of this little town 


He's mine; let him go; 
God bless him where'er he may be 
He can travel the wide world over 
And never find one like me 


Wirn better art but less poignancy the 
same situation is presented by an English 
poet whose muse leads him to the grays 
of life. 
facts have been presented. 
The English Review (London) has a final 
verse that is more the poet’s than Ellen 
Chester’s. 


The former poem stops when the 


This one from 


ELLEN CHESTER 
By WIiLrriv WILSON GIBSON 


After working all day at the tan-pits, 
With strong hands tanned horny and hard, 
And stained by the bark brown as leather, 
He would come every night from the yard. 


And I from my work at the laundry, 
With hands soused in suds clean and white 

And soft to the touch as old linen, 
Would meet him half-way every night: 











I'd met him half-way every evening, 
Tho always I shuddered to feel 

Those hard fingers gripping my fingers, 
And crushing my soft hands like steel. 


But now I'm forgot and forsaken; 
And eagerly waiting he stands 

For a girl coming home from the gardens 
With weathered and grubby red hands 


\s unseen in the dark of a doorway 
I watch him alone and apart, 

My cold fingers fumble my bosom 
To loosen his clutch on my heart 


The sit- 


uation is one that might have produced 


HERE is an idyl of endurance. 


another tragedy such as the two former 
B. the New 
York Tribune probably records the com- 


poems depict; but G. S. in 


moner experience: 


“TIME, YOU THIEF! . PUT 


THAT IN” 
By G. S. B. 


Can it have been near twenty years ago, 

After a day's exacting office work, 

I saw that shop I had not seen before? 

Within two gas-jets fluttered in the dusk 

Through which I peered. ‘Few, so 1 
“come here. 

Perhaps I shall find something if I look.”’ 

Upon that ancient chaos lay a dust 

That marked one's clothes and stained the hands 
like soot; 

And when I drew a volume from its shelf 

A fog of dust-motes rose and floated out. 

I fancied that some dim Egyptian tom), 

For centuries sealed, might, when men entered it 

At last appeared 


thought, 


Have such a dusty smell 
The shopman: he was very dusty, too 

His loose frock coat bore a.close nap of dust 
Dust mingled with the texture of his skin 
Clouded the lenses of his spectacles, 

Clung to the fringes of his grizzled beard. 

He seemed a stranger to sharp-dealing ways 
That | had known in many of his tribe 

For when I chanced, in a dust-laden bin, 

Upon a 32mo Horace—done 

At Amsterdam by Daniel Elzevir, 

With annotations in quaint-fashioned script 
Made by a patient scholar long ago- 

The old man set a very trifling price. 

Then, as we talked, he told me he had been 

For his best years, a printer. ‘ Yes,"’ he said, 
“T printed posters for stage-folk and had 

All I could do. My work was popular. 

Now, here is something special I got up 

To please Parepa-Rosa."" From a drawer 

He brought to me a faded lithograph 
Parepa-Rosa’s pretty head tricked out 

With biossoms, in a style you may have seen 

In **Godey’s Lady's Book"’; not without charm 
“Why.” the old fellow said impressively, 

“This took Parepa-Rosa’'s fancy so 

When she first saw it that she kissed me, si: 
We stood there, that old dusty man and I 

In that old dusty shop and spoke of one 

Who had been dust these many, many years 
Pulvis et umbra sang the overtone 

Of Horace ‘round us. And we did not hear 

A door behind the shop flung open 
A footstep at our backs. Then suddenly 

A woman's voice: “That threadbare yarn again! 
Come in to tea before it all gets cold!” 

With deprecating nod the old man went. 


nor 


Ir Mr. Punch should read the three pre- 
ceeding selections he might be led to say, 
“The more I see of men the better I think 














esis 
of pelicans.’’ Without revealing the au- 
thor, Punch (London) gives us this picture 
of a famous London Park not yet recovered 
from its war-dismantling: 


IN PRAISE OF THE PELICANS 


The pelicans in St. James's Park 

On every day from dawn to dark 
Pursue, inscrutable of mien, 

\ fixt unvarying routine. 

Whatever be the wind or weather 

They spend their time in peace together, 
And plainly nothing can upset 

The harmony of their quartet. 


Most punctually by the clock 

They roost upon or quit their rock, 
Or swim ashore and hold their levée, 
Lords of the mixed lacustrine bevy 
Or with their slow, unwieldy gait 
Their green domain perambulate, 

Or with prodigious flaps and prances 
Indulge in their peculiar dances, 
Returning to their feeding-ground 
What time the keeper goes his round 
With fish and scraps for their nutrition 
After laborious deglutition. 


Calm, self-sufficing, self-possest, 

They never mingle with the rest, 
Watching with not unfriendly eye 

The antics of the lesser fry, 

Save when bold sparrows draw too near 
Their mighty beaks—and disappear. 


Outlandish birds, at times grotesque, 
And yet superbly picturesque, 

Altho resignedly we mourn 

A Park dismantled and forlorn, 

Long may it be ere you forsake 

Your quarters on the minished Lake; 
For there, with splendid plumes and hues 
And ways that startle and amuse, 

You constantly refresh the eye 

And cheer the heart of passers-by, 
Untouched by years of shock and strain, 
Undeviatingly urbane, 

And lending London's commonplace 

A touch of true heraldic grace. 


We have quoted several poems of old 


age recently. In most of them a greater 


dignity is allowed to old age than this one 


in Everybody's Magazine permits. Youth 


evidently has its resentments: 


THE OLD MAN 


By Oscar C. WILLIAMS 


A shadow lost in autumn shadows kind, 
He sits and dreams the dreams that old men 
dream; 
His dusk-filled 
gleam 
Beneath which lads their lasses seek and find 
But he his rusted mind 
Is rummaging among a pile of old 
And worn-out thinned 
gold, 


All that was his, er 


window frames a lamp-post's 


he does not see 


memories, threads of 


re sight had made him blind 
He does not see the miracle of Youth 
Wring from the autumn, yearamg of the spring 
Wrench from the dusk the dawn’s wild color- 
ing— 
Hic dreams of dead desire and costly truth 
Outside Youth's laughter peals its 
bells. 
Blind eyes are blind even to miracles! 


man) 
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| White Teeth with Klenzo ‘ 

f S| 

LISTENING, dazzling, white teeth—w/ite because the C7! 

} J enamel has been cleaned and polished smooth— Tel soon 
ee I] hite because the enamel is freed from every bit of discolora- rat “unuiek 0%. 









tion and tartar—w/ife because Klenzo brings out the marvelous 






beauty of the enamel. 






+ eras © 


Klenzo’s snowy whiteness is just one more evidence of its 
purity and refinement—whiteness that goes naturally with white 
teeth. By keeping the enamel polished white, Klenzo protects 


the teeth from bacteria and decay. 






WHITE TEETH 
healthy Gums 


= §=>s anda 
| CLEAN MOUTH 








There’s a new sensation in store for you with your first tube 






of Klenzo—that cool, clean feeling that comes after a vigorous 
brushing with Klenzo—that stimulating sensation of mouth 
cleanliness that refreshes like a shower-bath. Know that Cool, 
Clean, Klenzo Feeling. Show that smiling Klenzo signal 
white teeth, Ask for Klenzo Dental Creme ov/y at a Rexall 
Store. It is obtainable nowhere else. 


The Rexall Stores 


are an organization of 10,000 progressive retail] drug stores, throughout the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, united for a world-wide service 
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UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
TORONTO LIVERPOOL 






BOSTON PARIS 
























































FRUITS AND NUTS 


(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 






























































































































HE MOST STRIKING FACT in the appended table NINE Montus ENDING SEPTEMBER 
showing imports from foreign countries and exports from | === == —————<———— 
the United States of domestie-grown fruits and nuts is | 1919 1920 
. . ‘ . . EXPORTS 5 pe pon 
the wide difference between the 1919 and 1920 imports of cur- Value Quantity Valu 
rants and raisins, In the nine months ending in September of 7 
B —_ ‘ : ° P Fruits— 
this year the United States imported more than eight times the oe $3,276,364 | 5,437,194 | $1,113,428 
amount of currants imported in the same period last year, and i Bien nat aioe ot tic 
aia ~ ye Ps Apples, green or ripe...... 10,349,256 585,555 5,437,116 
roughly twenty million pounds of raisins as against a mere ——— meets Sas 
. * — Exported to 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds in 1919. At the same = ree 29.477 354.547 
time this country exported less than half the amount of raisins tot 3 1,338, 
. . . 3 en 
exported to various countries in 1919. The amount of peanuts 
imported this year was almost three times as much as the 1919 100/063 
figures, while we did not export half as much of this commodity 57,091 
" 7 SY S82 
as in 1919. Other figures follow: 11,718 140,284 
19,798 182,339 24, "469 
Nunté Montus ENDING SEPTEMBER : , as we - 
- eae ae Bead 1 Je Apricots, dried. ........0000+: Ibs.) 24,746,084 5,272,608 8,421, 221 
Pay | - Exported to— & 
4 
1si9 1920 rere 1,544,657 344,828 108,146 
IMPORTS — —— i—— — 4,269,708 1 950,687 250,630 
‘ : : 5, : 1, 83 821,002 551,6 
Quantity Value Quantity Value , sanaee 71492 . po 4 a 4 
$$$ $—$——————_— 2,683,821 657,389 104,385 2 
Fruit i : 4,341,386 810,467 317,482 
— cs . 99 2om 
Rat « «o dasnes bunches, free} 29,295,184 | $12,436,430 31,241,624 | $15,109,557 C: ag — ry 
I tea ’ . “ewe " Australia. . ben wd $5,875 { 
mported Jrom— ) 3 395 3 se 49 6 9 
Central America.......... 7,986,613 i 10, 159,814 Other countries...........0. a 1,435,880 _ 325,360 | 636,420 . 192,042 
3 ?, . 
— a. Hy ond 6 Berries EF saat nance eee ee ee 953,610 671,094 
a 2 a 247. 6X6 54 ONt I29 5s 958.8 
Columbia 1.540.504 AMODB. . scccccccccccccccs V0XE i 247,689 . 1,054,080 232,580 ne 158,899 
Other countries..........-- : __-81, 903 CI i 5 evasesssasensces boxes} 1,377,527 | 5,899,612 | 1,224,530 6,138,172 
eS Eee s., duty 817,286 3,247, | Meeudaihts oon 74 Tiga 
Dates......-.+++++- ~» duty 10,201,054 24 | one) Se 43,727 9,611 60,529 
Figs ......+.++. . s., duty , ‘ » 9,942,112 1,218,669 SRE 1,270,344 ‘38: 5,646,890 
Grapes. . » duty 33,636 31,629 64,310 Other countries. ........... 63,456 "$30,753 
Grapefruit Fe pense Up” | eames 297,367 siaiesiaia al ES 
Lemons Guty}........ co Cee ey ee 2,644,409 Peaches. dries Ibs 3319.62 | 5,825,976 959 967 
Olives....... ., duty 3,212,997 1,879, 197 4,131,574 ry 483, 110 Acca Griod. .--.. 02200000. 2% seams ein 2 = 
0 ORE es rs ee eee 13,990 ~~ eid ia eee 
Pineapples hae duty}. .......++. 1,022,546 Prunes, dried | 60,754,789 9,520,32 
Raisins and other dried grapes edt cosa OM 
Ibs., duty 130,268 36,648 Exported to— | 
Fruit, preserved. . oS Saree 799,684 Belgium 
fin see eeeeeeeseesess ; 
pn eee : Denmark........ 156,699 
" (duty }.......... OO Uae 143,063 
sek : i RE * France. 1,420,616 2,681,514 
eR ice onnesacen% Sy ee meee $39,742,607 Te Spee 80.063 
' So ee ns oe = ine ini re Be Netherlands 111,543 268,671 
Nuts— Norway. a 914,404 106,192 
Almonds— DN enone assay 1,279,274 146,112 
Ibs., duty 37,022 3,750,332 605,440 United Kingdom....... 2,146,621 3,474,477 
od Ibs., duty 3 700 | 13,489,667 | 5,237,817 SN aiegase t5s601536 548,116 1,115,952 
Coconuts, in the shell. .No., free} 60, 649, 699 738 66, 6,038, 596 3,264,906 British Oceania. ....... ita 37,707 134,633 
—-- | -—— ——— ———--— Other countries........ , 3,493,406 587,966 867,334 
Coconut meat, broken, or copra— ial EP Snare Ti a ea EE a 
Not shredded, desiccated, or pre- = Raisins and other dried grapes, Ibs. | 72,9: 24, 189 7,713,460 | 33,562,936 
"eae GE ae Ibs., free | 198,958,877 12,489,634 11,365,538 i: - sae ectdent l 
- Fel Exported to— 
Imported from— Denmark............. , 2,051,725 265,615 9, 880 
dutch East Indies......... 2,029 718,857 1,418,201 Norway. 4,630,001 655,488 
BOG. 66655: 67,413 Sweden* .. oeeeees 
Australia. ... 3,05 20, 121 United Kingdom........... 39,231,584 3,919,144 2,1: 32 2,843 
Other British Oceania...... CIE < scvowstavveseds 55 2,044,189 058, 9f 2'2 206,505 
French Oceania. ........... 9,395 Japan*.... ote ac 208,062 38,741 
Other Oceania............ New Zealand. 25,387 1,17 76,167 187 829 
Philippine Islands........ 630,507 Other countries... 803,633 3,465,815 626,876 
Other countries. ........ 3,501,507 ee a eg R= — ~ 
at, See Relea sot Gl tment Waste,cannery (pulp, cores,ete.)Ibs............ 380,244 33,451 
Shredded, desiccated, or prepared All other fruits— 
: s., duty 1,968,738 y ee pe at 1,198,915 ; 1,723,793 
Cream and Brazil....... Ibs., duty 2,921,729 1,774,257 Green or ripe. ......cseeeceees A i 3,405,333 3,062,980 
Filberts— Ee Se lnvihininiienatiil oddinndecpaitandntiidatritaaigialiasmdehneathaad 
Not shelled........... Ibs., duty 1,534,596 9,858,120 1,376,292 Se india 
Shelled..............Ibs., duty 536,845 4,811,292 1,281,833 — walls tesdier signe 5,939,084 
Marrons, crude. . .. -lbs., free. 40,280 8,812,988 36 feats i 
Palm, and palm-nut kernels a ° 5 dane > 
»s., free. 5,334,629 344,783 All other... ..++0sseeeee. 19,743,544 
Peanuts— Total i aan 16.736.519 
Not shelled ..+.elbs., duty] 3,504,591 8,563,773 763,340 Total. .....s+eeseeseees. 25,088,53 16,796,5) 
_ Ibs., duty 20,824, 910 110,135,354 10,519,666 Exported to— —_ ~--- —— ane 
a LL ids + saetebessnes 478,138 ; 439,673 
Walnuts—  ieicicseisep anes 1,010,341 926,132 
Not shelled........... Ibs., duty 5,995,860 9,206,064 552,817 7 | Se aS 195,503 
EE Ibs., duty 8,109,704 5,323 5 United Kingdom......... 21 0,247,754 
- 4 Canada 1,587,184 
Total walnuts,........ Ibs.| 14,105,504 Cuba 1,610,416 
—_—_—— British India. . aha 290,706 
Imported from— Dutch East India... ... eee: 208,352 
France 3,394,322 : 12,951,702 4,781,070 Other countries.......... 1 077,776 2,230,799 
Italy 602,303 511,522 122,79 SPREE SAS: RT oe ina 
Spain. ; 901,839 368,849 All other preserved fruits. . . 3.548, 609 1,527,120 
Chile 2,264,079 3 56,093 8,430 —_—_—_ |—___—_—__|__- - 
China 3,264 692,263 6,490,116 1,415,787 PE icasidsasce ‘ 78,539,651 56,7 713 3,303 
Japan. . 151,460 2,610,341 430,941 Nut ——}] ——_—__ ] —- - —__—}|- —__ 
Qr9 19, err 299 4nn r s— 
Other countries. anenaned Milecstee end 382,455 NET eee ..Ibs.| 15,310,761 | 1,580,245 | 6,558,029 854,183 
? Pies vcnnitawiitinewos ae : 875,836 580,022 
re ee ) 4 Rameeseeaee game Os jeesnpenae sata ee sy Bbbetednn® Ewe ned Mikron: On 
. Peace at OR. cued Total fruits and nuts... . . secccecccs | 080,005,732 $58,147,508 
‘Total fruits and nuts......!... es $60, >) ee ....| $89,536,893 a : 
* Not separately stated prior to 1920. 
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THE UP-TO-DATE LEGENDARY RULER OF RUSSIA 


one of the Soviet Republic’s recent interpreters 
ealls it. ‘“‘And that is well,” asserts Maxim Gorki, 
the Russian novelist, writing in the strongly pro-Soviet Liberator 
(New York). It is this legendary character, especially in Bol- 
shevism’s leader, he believes, which is turning the faces of the 
Of course, to those who do 


ss A LAND OF LEGENDS, peopled by legendary figures,” 


world’s workers toward Moscow. 
not believe that the sort of legends emanating from Moscow are 
likely to turn many faces in that direction, Mr. Gorki’s views 
may not appeal. ‘‘From the far-off villages of India,” he writes, 
“eoming hundreds of 


tables, and they all looked at me curiously, but they knew my 
errand and one pointed to a white baize door, and I went through. 
It did not latch, but merely swung to behind me. 

Lenine was sitting at his desk. He rose and came across the 
room to greet me. He has a genial manner and kindly smile, 
which put one instantly at ease. 

He said he had heard of me from Kameneff, and I in turn 
apologized for having to bother him. He laughed and explained 
that the last sculptor had occupied his room for weeks and that 
he got so bored with it that he had sworn it never should happen 
again. He asked how long I needed, and offered me to-day and 
to-morrow from 11 to 4, and three or four evenings if I could work 

by electric light. When 





mniles mountain 
paths and through for- 
est, hiding, risking their 
lives, there arrive at 
Kabul, at the Russian 
Soviet Embassy, Hin- 
dus representing the 
millions ecrusht under 
the yoke of 
British officialdom; they 
arrive at last, and ask: 
*Who is Lenine?’? And 


at the other end of the 


over 


ancient 


world we hear the Nor- 
wegian laborers say: 
*Lenine is the honest lad. 
There 
his equal on earth.’” 
The fundamental pur- 
pose of all Lenine’s life 


has never been 


is ‘‘the happiness of 
humanity,” concludes 
Gorki. . . “‘His private 
life is such that in an 
epoch of great religious 
faith we would have 
regarded Lenine as a 
saint... On the other 
hand, there is the word 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 
FACES OUT OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 








These are some of the subjects of the world’s most powerful autocrat. 
piness of humanity,” declares Maxim Gorki, is the sole object for which Lenine~™ 
strives, but it is a happiness strictly regulated by government authorities. 
of these workers is said to consist principally of “‘ small quantities of black bread.” 


I told him I worked 
quickly and should not 
require so much, he said 
laughingly that he was 
pleased. 

My stands and things 
were then brought into 
the room by three sol- 
diers, and I established 
myself on the left. It 
was hard work, for he 
was lower than the clay 
and did not revolve, nor 
did he keep very still. 
But the room was so 
peaceful and he on the 
whole took so little 
notice of me that I 
worked with great calm 
till 3:45 without stop- 
ping for rest or food. 

During that time he 
had but one interview, 
but the telephone was a 
great assistance to him. 
When a low buzz ac- 
companied by the light- 
ing up of a small elec- 
trie bulb signified a 
telephone call his face 
lost the dulness of re- 
pose and became ani- 
mated and interesting. 
He gesticulated to the 
telephone as tho it 











“The hap- 


The pay 








of Winston Churchill, a 
man of the best British education and the highest British cul- 
ture, who considers Lenine ‘‘the most ferocious and most ex- 
ecrable of men.” And Capt. Francis McCullagh, of the 
British Army, after diverse troubles in Russia, writes to the New 
York Herald that Lenine’s ‘head was bald, but with a dull, 
mottled, and not a shiny, billiard-ball hairlessness; 
apart, and with a cast in one of them; his cheek-bones high; his 
face broad and with a dim, disturbing suggestion of Asia which 
half-prepared one for his monstrous theories.” 

The most recent, and perhaps most intimate, view of this 


’ 


his eyes far 


“severe realist who has become a legendary figure”’ is contained 
in a series of copyrighted articles by Mrs. Clare Sheridan, an 
English sculptress, cabled to the New York Times. She went to 
Moscow to model some of the Soviet chiefs, and the diary which 
she kept has an every-day intimacy which removes most of the 
legendary character from the Russian Dictator. Under the date- 
line of October 7 she writes: 

A friend of mine from thé Foreign Office accompanied me to 
the Kremlin and took me up ‘to Lenine’s room. We went in 
through his special door, guarded by a sentry, and on the second 
floor we went through several doors and passages, each guarded, 
and finally through two rooms full of women secretaries. The 


last room next to Lenine’s contains about five women at five 





understood. 

I remarked on the 
comparative stillness of his room and laughed. 

‘‘Wait till there is a political discussion,’ he said. 

Secretaries came in at intervals with letters. He opened them, 
signed the empty envelop and gave it back—a form of receipt, 
I suppose. Some papers were brought him to sign, and he 
signed, but while looking at something else instead of his signa- 
ture. I asked him why he had women secretaries. He said 
because all the men were at the war, and that caused us to talk 
of Poland. 

I understood that peace with Poland had been signed yester- 
day, but he says no, that forces are at work trying to upset the 
negotiations and that the position is very grave. 

‘*Besides,’’ he said, ‘‘when we have settled Poland we have 
got Wrangel.”’ 

I asked if Wrangel was negligible, and he said that Wrangei 
counted quite a bit, which is a different attitude to that adopted 
by other Russians I have met, who have laughed scornfully at the 
idea of Wrangel. 

We touched on H. G. Wells, and he said the only book of his 
he had read was ‘“‘Joan and Peter,’ but that he had not read it 
through. He liked the description at the beginning of English 
intellectual bourgeois life. 

He mentioned Winston Churchill [Mrs. Sheridan is a cousin 
of the British Minister of War] apropos of something, and I 
asked him if Winston was the most hated Englishman. He 
shrugged his shoulders and then added something about Churchill 
being the man with all the force of capitalists behind him. 
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One of the Reasons Why 
Every Town has its Ice Plant 


American people today could not be satisfied with the simple services of 
the old days of the “butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker.” 
Typical of the progress that has been made is the ice plant, an adjunct of 
every town of pretensions. 


One of the reasons why ice is delivered to our doors with the regularity 
of mail, is the work of the tank car in transporting ammonia. Ammonia 
is produced economically and in abundance from the ammoniacal liquor 
of gas works. With the ready supply that the tank car provides for all 
parts of the country, the making of ice is simple. 


If it had not been for such foresight as the Standard Tank Car Company 
has exercised in the building of liquid transports, most people still 
would be dependent on mere cold water for refrigeration. 


° Tank cars built, repaired and rebuilt, sold and leased. 
Send for Write any office for prices, leasing terms, and for any 


- other detailed and engineering information. 
This Valuable Book 


“All About Tank Cars,’’ a complete S d d T k C C 
guide for tank car users. Data includes tan ar an ar ompany 
all the detailed and general information OFFICES: 
lessees and owners should have for the 

safest and most economical operation 8T. LOUIS NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
of cars. Mailed postpaid from St. Louis “ arcade Building Woolworth Building Union Arcade Building Peoples Gas Building Monadnock Building 
to any address on receipt of price—$5. WORKS:{SHARON, PA. 


_ Standard Tank Cars 
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During these four hours he never smoked and never even 
drank a cup of tea. I have never worked so long on end before, 
and at 3:45 I could not hold out any longer. I was blind with 
weariness and hunger and said good-by. He promised to sit 
on a revolving stand to-morrow. If all goes well, I think I 
ought to be able to finish him. I do hope it is good. I think 
it looks more like him than any of the busts I have seen yef. He 
has a curious little Slav face, and how ill he looks. 

When I asked for news of England he offered me three latest 
Daily Heralds he had, dated September 21, 22, and 23. I have 
brought them back and we have all fallen upon them, Russians 
and Americans alike. As for me, I have spent a blissful evening 
reading of the Irish rebellion and miners’ dispute as if it were yes- 
terday’s news, and the Irene Munroe murder and Bamberger 
ease. Goodness! One feels as tho one had looked through a 
window and seen home on the horizon. 

October 8—I started work again in Lenine’s rooms. I went 
by myself this time and got past all the sentries with the pass 
that I had been given. I took 





Yes, that is 
I was glad; 
it showed that my message to him had angered him.” 


You know, the French puces? 
I do not mind what he said. 


puces in English? 
it, an army of fleas. 

““When will peace come to Russia? Will a general election 
{in England] bring it?” I asked. 

He said: ‘There is no further news of a general election, but 
if Lloyd George asks for an election it will be on anti-Bol- 
shevism and he may win. The capitalists, the Court, the mili- 
tary, all are behind him and Churchill.” 

I asked him if he were not mistaken in his estimate of the 
power and popularity of Winston, and the importance and in- 
fluence of the Court. 

He got quite fiery. ‘‘It isan intellectual bourgeois pose to say 
that the King does not count. He counts very much. He is the 
head of the army. He is the bourgeois figurehead, and Churchill 
is backed up by him.” 

He was so insistent, so assured, so fierce about it, that I gave 
up the argument. Presently he said to me: 

‘““What does your husband 





my kodak with me, altho I had 
no necessary kodak permission. 
I put acoat over my arm, which 
hid it. 

I don’t know how I got through 
my day. I had to work on him 
from afar. My real chance came 
when a comrade arrived for an 
interview, and then for the first 
time Lenine sat and talked facing 
the window, so I was able to see 
his full face and in a good light. 
The comrade remained a long 
time and the conversation was 
very animated. Never did I see 
any one make so many faces. 
Lenine laughed and frowned and 
looked thoughtful, sad, and hu- 
morous, all in turn. His eye- 
brows twitched. Sometimes 
they went right up and then 
again they puckered together 
maliciously. He seemed to be 
displaying his faces for me to 
select. 

I waited, watched, hesitated, 
and then made my selection with 








think of your coming to Russia?” 

I replied that my husband was 
killed in the war. 

‘In the capitalist imperialist 
war?” 

I said: ‘‘In Franee, 1915— 
what other war?” 

“Ah, that is true,” he said. 
“‘We have had so many, the 
imperialist, the civil war, and 
the war for self-defense.” 

We then diseust the wonder- 
ful spirit of self-saerifice and 
patriotism with which England 
entered upon the war in 1914, 
and he wanted me to read ‘‘ Le 
Feu” and ‘‘Clarté”’ of Barbusse, 
in which the spirit and its de- 
velopment are so wonderfully 
deseribed. 

Then the telephone gave its 
damnable, low buzzing. He 
looked at his wateh. He had 
promised fifteen minutes on the 
revolving stand and given me 
half an hour. He got down and 
went to the telephone. It did 


rete a 








a frantic rush. It was _ his 
serewed-up look. It is wonder- 
ful. Noone else has such a look. 
It is his alone. When the com- 
rade left the room he stopt and looked at my work and said the 
only word that I understand, which is carrasho, which means 
“good,” and then said something about my having the character 
of the man. So I was glad. 

After that Lenine consented to sit on a revolving stand. it 
seemed to amuse him very much. He said he never had sat so 
high. When I knelt down in front of him to look at the face 
from below, his face adopted an expression of surprize and 
embarrassment. 

I laughed and asked, ‘“* Are you not accustomed to this attitude 
in women?” 

At that moment a secretary came in, and I can not say why 
they both were so amused. They talked in rapid Russian to- 
gether and laughed a good deal. 

When the secretary had gone he became serious and asked 
me a few questions. Did I work hard in London? I said it was 
my life. How many hours a day? An average of seven. 1 
then showed him photographs of my busts of Asquith, Winston, 
Marconi, Dick, and my “Victory.”” He was emphatie in not 
liking the ‘‘Vietory,”’ his point being that I had made it too 
beautiful. I protested that the sacrifice involved made victory 
beautiful, but he would not agree. 

“That is the fault of bourgeois art; it always beautifies.”’ 

I looked at him fiercely. ‘‘Do you accuse me of bourgeois 

art?” 
“I aceuse you,” he answered, with his eyes twinkling, then 
held up a photograph of Dick’s bust. He said: “I do not 
aceuse you of embellishing this, but I pray you don’t embellish 
me.” 

He then looked at Winston. “Is that Churchill himself? 
You have embellished him.’” He seemed to have this on the 
brain. i 

I said: ‘‘Give me a message to take back to Winston.” 

He answered: “I have already sent him a message through 
the delegation, and he answered it not directly, but through a 
bitter newspaper article in which he said I was a most horrible 
creature and that our army was an army of puces—how you say 


THE RUSSIAN WORKMEN’S GOVERNMENT. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


not matter. I had done all I 
could. I had verified my mea- 
surements and they were correct, 
which was arelief, and so, it 
being nearly four o’clock and I mighty hungry, I said good-by. 

He was very pleased and said I had worked very quickly. He 
called his secretary and diseust it with her. He said it was 
‘‘carrasho.”’ I asked him to give orders to have it removed to 
my studio in Room 31. Two soldiers arrived and carried it out. 

I asked Lenine for his photograph, which he sent for and 
signed for me, and, by the way, he allowed me to do three snap- 
shots of him while he was on the revolving stand. I hurried 
after the two panting soldiers with their load. We passed to our 
floor, to the interest of the passers-by. At last he was safely in 
Room 31, and they returned to Lenine’s room for the stands. It 
was a good long way and they were tired and dripping with sweat 
when the job was done. 

To my intense embarrassment, they refused money, tho I of- 
fered piles of paper notes. They refused very amiably but 
firmly. I made signs of imploration and signs of secreey, but 
they laughed and just pointed to their Communist badges and 
offered me of their cigarets, which were precious, being rationed. 


Maxim Gorki, the Russian writer mentioned in the intro- 
duction as a recent eulogist of Lenine, is himself briefly presented 
by H. G. Wells, the English novelist, in one of a series of articles 
lately cabled to The Times. Gorki and Wells were friends in the 


days before the war. Wells writes of him: 


Gorki’s position in Russia is a quite extraordinary and per- 
sonalone. He is no more of a Communist than I am, and I have 
heard him argue with the utmost freedom in his flat against the 
extremist positions with such men as Bokaiev, recently head of 
the extraordinary commission in Petersburg, and Zalutzky, one 
of the rising leaders of the Communist party. It was a very re- 
assuring display of free speech, for Gorki did not so much argue 
as denounce, and this in front of two deeply interested English 
inquirers. 

But he has gained the confidence and respect of most of the 
Bolshevik leaders, and he has become by a kind of necessity the 
semiofficial salvage man under the new régime. He is possest by 
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“T want that on mine” 


If the house number on your front door glows in the dark 
with Unpark, people can tell if it’s the number they want 
without lighting matches or ringing your bell to inquire. 
The modern home should also have Unpark on the bell 
push-buttons, locks, electric switch buttons and pull-chain 
pendants throughout the house, making them visible 24 hours 
daily, just as an Unpark watch dial can be read in the dark. 





UNDARK doesn’t get dark in the dark 


You want Unpark, because it contains real radium and 
keeps its glow for years. We are miners and refiners of 
radium-bearing ore, the pioneer manufacturers of radium lu- 
minous material in this country, and the largest in the world. 

Unpark can be successfully applied by manufacturers in 
their own plants. It is a simple process. We will instruct 
operators and organize the work for you. Write for details. 

For those who wish to illuminate articles in the home with UNDARK and for 
manufacturers who desire to experiment with UNDARK, we offer the 


UNDARK Radium Illuminating Set at $3.00. When ordering, kindly enclose 
check or money order and state class of work in which you are interested. 
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a passionate sense of the value of Western science and culture 
and by the necessity of preserving the intellectual continuity 
of Russian life—through these dark years of famine and war and 
social stress—with the general intellectual life of the world. 
He has found a steady supporter in Lenine. His work illuminates 
the situation to an extraordinary degree, because it collects to- 
gether a number of significant factors and makes the essentially 
catastrophic nature of the Russian situation plain. 


From other sources it appears that -Gorki holds an official 
position under the present Soviet Government, and has turned 
from a bitter opponent of it to a sort of official apologist. With 
these facts in mind, Gorki’s re- 


But I know him a little. Mistakes—if it is necessary to speak 
of them—are not crimes. The mistakes of Lenine are the mis- 
takes of an honest man, and the world has yet to see an infallible 
reformer. But those who oppose and condemn Lenine, the 
Lloyd Georges and the Clemenceaus and their followers, are 
infallible in their own réle of criminals and assassins; they are 
condemning a whole people to the torments of hunger and cold 
by supporting the continuation of an insane civil war. Yes, 
insane—for aside from the Bolsheviki there are no parties in 
Russia able to take the powers of government into their own 
hands, able to awaken the forces of the exhausted country, able to 
eall out and use the energy indispensable for productive labor. 
In considering Lenine I put 





cent article defending the ‘“‘ Red” 
dictator may be measured at 


aside my personal affection for 
the man and consider him as a 
human being under my observa- 


something like its true value. 
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tion, a phenomenon interesting 
to me as a writer describing the 








The reason for the novelist’s 
change of attitude is summed up 
in this revelatory paragraph: 


In these lines I have discust a 
man who has had the audacity 
to begin the process of European 
social revolution in a country 
where a vast number of peasants 
wish to become well-fed prop- 
erty-holders, and nothing more. 
Many regard this audacity of 
Lenine’s as madness. I began 
my work as an instigator of the 
revolutionary spirit with a hymn 
to the madness of the brave. 
There was a time when a natu- 
ral pity for the Russian people 
compelled me to consider this 
madness as almost a_ crime. 
But now when I see that these 
people know much better how 
to suffer in patience than to 
work consciously and _ honest- 
ly, I sing anew my hymn to 
the sacred madness of the 
brave. And among’ them 
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life of my own country. 
ony ; I see him making a speech at a 
meeting of workers. He uses ex- 
tremely simple terms; he speaks 
with a tongue of iron, with the 
logic of an ax; but in his rude 
words I have never heard any 
vulgar demagogism nor any 
banal seeking after the beautiful 
phrase. He always speaks of 
the same thing: of the necessity 
of destroying to the root the 
social inequalities of men, and 
the means of accomplishing the 
task. This ancient truth re- 
sounds upon his lips with a 
sound harsh, implacable: one 
feels always that he believes un- 
shakably in it: one feels how calm 
is his faith—the faith of a fanatie, 
but of a fanatic-scientist, and not 
of a metaphysician or a mystic. 
It seems to me that what is 
individual interests him hardly 
at all; he thinks only of parties, 
of masses, of states. And in 











Vladimir Lenine is the first 
and the maddest. 


Ryan Walker, in the pro-Soviet New York Call, has a grim little joke 

at the expense of recent anti-Bolshevik failures. 

man, Viadimir Ilyitch Lenine, says Gorki, has been the single 
essential force in sustaining the Soviet régime. 


Of Lenine himself Gorki pre- 
sents a series of flashes, well inter- 
larded with Bolshevik propa- 


ganda. He writes, under the head-line, ‘‘In Praise of Lenine’’: 


Vladimir Ilyitch Lenine appears to me a source of energy so 
powerful that without his dynamic influence the Russian Revolu- 
tion could not have taken the form it actually has taken. I say 
this in spite of my belief in a theory of human history which 
assigns to the individual an insignificant réle in the great process 
of cultural development. 

To Lenine’s will history has given the terrible task of digging 
up from the bottom this desultory, misbuilt, slothful, semihuman 
ant-hill which we call Russia. But to me it seems that the 
significance of Lenine as the initiator of social change in Russia is 
of less moment than his importance as a world-revolutionary. 
The terrific energy of his will, the impact of which is remolding 
Russia, goes farther; it is a tireless battering-ram under whose 
blows the monumental architecture of the capitalist states of the 
West, and the ancient piles of those execrable despotic empires of 
the East, are already staggering to their downfall. 

I think now, as I thought two years ago, when I opposed Lenine, 
that to him Russia is only the first material to hand in a gigantic 
social experiment conceived on a planetary scale. In the face 
of this idea I was overwhelmed by a sentiment of pity for the 
Russian people, the victims as it seemed to me of this experiment, 
and I was indignant against the experimenter. But since then, 
observing the course of events in the Russian Revolution, seeing 
its revolutionary effects broaden and deepen, I have realized that 
it is actually awakening and organizing more and more effectively 
such forees as are really capable of destroying the foundations of 
capitalism. I now feel that-if- Russia is destined to serve as an 
object of social experiment, it would be wrong to blame the man 
whose endeavor it is to hasten the progress of this social experi- 
ment by transforming the potential energy of the working 
masses of Russia into effective, kinetic energy. 

I have no intention of writing a discourse in defense or justi- 
ficatior of Lenine. That is not necessary either to him or to me. 


THE NEW COLLECTOR. 


dealing with these he has the gift 
of foresight, the intuitive genius 
of the experiment-thinker. He 
possesses that happy clarity of 
thought which is attained only 
by means of intensive and con- 
stant intellectual labor. 

Sometimes that audacity of imagination necessary to a man 
of letters puts before me this question: ‘‘How does Lenine 
visualize the new world?’’ And before me there unrolls the 
splendid picture of the earth become a gigantic jewel, faceted 
with beautiful evidences of the labor of a free humanity. In 
this new world all men are reasonable, and each has the feeling 
of personal responsibility for all that is done by him and around 
him. Everywhere city gardens enclose majestic palaces. Every- 
where the forces of nature, conquered and organized by man, 
work for him. And man himself has become—at last—the real 
master of the world. 

I do not think that I have here imputed to Lenine a dream 
which is alien to his mind. I do not think that I ‘‘romanticize”’ 
this man. I can not represent him to myself without this 
superb vision of the future happiness of all mankind, of a life 
become bright and joyous. The greater the man, the bolder 
his dream. Lenine is more a man than any other of our con- 
temporaries. And altho his thoughts are obviously occupied 
in the main with political problems which romantic minds 
would describe as ‘‘narrowly practical,” I am persuaded that 
in his rare moments of release this militant spirit allows himself 
to be earried in thought far away toward a future of beauty, 
where he sees much more than I myself can imagine. 

The fundamental purpose of all Lenine’s life is the happiness 
of humanity. And for that reason he must have glimpses in 
the distance of the age to come, of the end of this magnificent 
process, to the unfolding of which he has consecrated all his 
energies with the courage of an ascetic. He is an idealist, if one 
understands by that the devotion of all the forces of one’s nature 
to a single idea—the idea of world-wide human happiness. His 
private life is such fhat in an epoch of great religious faith we 
would have regarded Lenine as a saint. 

I know that this statement will put the petty bourgeoisie 
in a fury. Also, many of the comrades will make fun of me, 
and Lenine himself will greet my statement with a joyous burst 
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Galileos Pendulum: 


WINGING from the lofty dome of the ancient cathe- 
dral at Pisa, Italy, hangs a massive bronze lamp. 
Watch it sway, as Galileo and Marina watched it 
three hundred years ago, and you may notice a peculiar thing: 
the distance of its swing varies, but the ¢ime remains the same. 


- Ms " 7 Material, construction, adjust- 
Countless eyes had idly gazed at it, but Galileo’s were first to ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee «# « « « 


read its secret—the principle of isochronism, or “equal time.” 
The seventeen-year-old philosopher had discovered the law 
of the Pendulum! 

Sixty years later, hopelessly blind, he thought out its practi- 
cal application to clock work, afterwards adapted to pocket 
watches in the form of the “pendulum balance.” 











American watch owners owe a debt of gratitude to Italy. 
For the “pendulum balance,” or balance wheel, isa prime factor 
in the precision of those time-keeping marvels of our day— 
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Saint! that is indeed a paradoxical and comic 
term, applied to a man for whom, as the old man-of-God, the ex- 
revolutionary N. Tschaikowsky, said, absolutely nothing is holy. 

It seems to me necessary to note also that Lenine is not exempt 
from the sentiments of friendship, and that in general nothing 


of laughter. 


that is human is alien to him. I feel a little embarrassed and 
ridiculous in mentioning this; but the petty bourgeoisie of the 
whole world are so frightened at Lenine’s inhuman intellectuality 
—and Mr. Churchill, with his gaze fixt anxiously on the Orient, 
rages so furiously, that one fears he will do injury to his health— 
and as I have a tender heart, I feel obliged to give some slight 
reassurance to these frightened and furious people. 

It sometimes happens that Lenine judges the virtues of people 
too much in their own favor, and to the detriment of the cause. 
But his unfavorable judgments—even those which seem at first 
without foundation—are almost always confirmed utterly by 
the conduct of these people. This perhaps proves that Lenine 
senses the faults of men better than their virtues; but also that 
in general there are many more harmful than useful men. 

It must be understood that one could say of him as an indi- 
vidual many more things than what is said here. But the 
modesty of this man, so completely devoid of ambition, embar- 
rasses me. I know that the little I have said will appear to him 
superfluous, exaggerated, and ridiculous. All right. Let him 
laugh, as he knows so well how to do. But I hope that many 
people will read these lines not without profit to themselves. 





“IF AMERICA AND JAPAN WENT TO 
WAR”—A JAPANESE VIEW 


IEUT.-GEN. KOJIRO SATO, of the Japanese Army, is giv- 
ing serious thought to a possible war in which Japan will 
be matehed against America. He is the author of a 

series of articles in a Tokyo newspaper, Hochi, in which he 

gravely discusses the possibility of an American invasion. Sup- 
posing America invaded Japan, he gets some comfort out of 
his remarkable idea that ‘“‘the American troops, unaccustomed 
to warfare in hilly country, would find the greatest difficulty in 
resisting the Japanese.”” Both Guam and the Philippines fur- 
nish possible naval bases, he points out, for an American attack 
on the Japanese nation, but these islands would be so liable to 
attack by the Japanese Navy that he believes America would 
hesitate. ‘“‘Putting Japan in the place of America, she would 
not shrink from waging war in the face of these difficulties,” he 
observes. ‘‘But I do not think that America can summon up 
the courage to disregard these obstacles and think of sending 
an expedition to a country so far removed from her as Japan.” 

Thus the conclusion of the article is pacific, even if the grounds 

aren’t altogether complimentary to American valor. 

The Japanese general is quoted in the Peking Daily News, 
which is no friend of Japanese militarism, and doubtless makes 
the most of the Japanese Bernhardi, whom it seems to have dis- 
eovered in the person of General Sato. To quote from The 
News's translation of one of the General’s recent articles: 


, 
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When America’s program of naval extension is completed, she 
will have 40 old and new battle-ships, 37 cruisers, 258 torpedo- 
destroyers, more than 300 submarines, and 5,000 seaplanes. 
There will be a corresponding increase in the mercantile shipping, 
which, on the completion of the plans now under way, will enable 
America to put in commission 1,039 ships of various descriptions, 
totaling 5,924,700 tons. America had an army of 120,000 men 
in prewar days, but it is contemplated to increase the forces to 
300,000 at a bound. While she is thus striving to augment her 
national defense, America is steadily going on with the scheme 
of giving military training to 650,000 young men of military age 
every year. Looking at the American preparedness as indicated 
in the circumstances above mentioned, one is apt to come to 
the conclusion that Japan is no match for America in point of 
military strength. 

But what was the result of the battle of Bunei? At the 
sight of Genghis Khan, who had earried everything before him 
in Europe, most of the observers here dwelt on the necessity of 
taking precautionary measures against emergencies arising from 
the ambition of the Mongolian chieftain. Kublai Khan, who 
had succeeded in his plan of world-conquest, had brought under 
his control the Chinese continent, and had turned to us to satisfy 
his insatiable territorial greed. Japan was in a far less advanta- 
geous position from a military point of view than she is now as 
against America. And yet the result of the conflict ended in 
vietory for Japan. In considering the causes of Japan’s vietory 





in this battle, some observers attribute them to the invisible 
help of Providence, but these observers clearly reveal their 
ignorance of the condition in which Japan was at that time. 
How Japan, in order to stem the crushing force of Kublai Khan, 
endeavored to strengthen her defense and armaments, can be 
seen by inspection of the historic remains. Suppose that Japan 
had had no Tokimune, the attitude of Japan toward Kublai 
Khan would have been swayed by the negative policy of the 
authorities, and her territory would have passed under the 
eontrol of China. 

History repeats itself. In the era of Ansei, Japan was con- 
fronted with a similar danger from outside, and in this conflict 
Japan, notwithstanding innumerable difficulties, ultimately 
gained the day. If there was anything that contributed to the 
victories over foreign enemies, it was the spirit of bravery. 
Japan is now face to face with a menace from America. Have 
the Japanese the courage to brave the situation—the courage 
which helped their fathers to frustrate the efforts of foreign 
countries to subdue Japan in past times? It is my settled con- 
viction that if Japan to-day had such great men as Tokimune, 
Saigo, Ckubo, or Kido, to inspire the flagging spirit of the 
people, I have no doubt they would be able to show a united 
front to the enemy. 

We hear sometimes that the Japanese were never more devoid 
of manly and chivalrous spirit than to-day, and that, considering 
the state of the publie mind, it is doubtful whether the Japanese 
of to-day are capable of rising to the occasion. But these mis- 
givings will be found groundless in consideration of the condition 
of society in those days when Japan was menaced by Mongolians. 
Needless to say, the present-day Japan has much need for a great 
man, but there is another means of arousing the public opinion 
in regard to Japan’s attitude toward America. If an appeal is 
made to the loyalty of the people, I have no doubt that the 
same degree of patriotism which was aroused by the Nikoliaevsk 
affair will be shown in regard to the menace from America. 


From the middle of the Hojo era down to the closing days of 
the Shogunate, the General observes, Japan was reduced to a very 
precarious position, viewed from the point of view of foreign 
polities, but the fact that foreign countries did not attempt any- 
thing in the way of conquering Japan was due to its geographical 


position as well as to the bravery of its people. He goes on: 


Altho the Japanese of to-day can not be esteemed braver than 
their forefathers, they have not yet lost entirely the virtue of 
eourage, which is inherent in the Yamato race. As for the 
geographical position of Japan, she is as difficult of access as 
ever. Even if Japan had no navy, it is highly improbable that 
any foreign country could land troops on her shores, however 
strong that foreign country might be. Again supposing that a 
foreign country succeeded in invading Japan, all classes of the 
people, young and old, would unite against the invaders, and 
it is unthinkable that the invading troops could be able to hold 
the conquered territory for any length of time. Unaccustomed 
to warfare in hilly country, the American troops (supposing 
America invaded Japan) would find the greatest difficulty in 
resisting the Japanese, and it is probable that they would ulti- 
mately be compelled to evacuate the occupied territory by the 
almost insuperable difficulties attending the transportation of 
ammunitions. 

Altho the Japanese Navy is inferior to the American, America 
would find it an absolute impossibility to land her troops in any 
part of the Japanese territory, so long as there exists the Japanese 
Navy. Even if America possest the greatest navy in the world. 
she would not think of conquering Japan. As long as there 
remains the last man in this land ready to lay down his life for 
his country, the American Navy, however strong, would have 
little chance of possessing any part of Japan. Moreover, if 
America proposed to attack Japan, she must first have some 
suitable naval bases from which to carry on operations. America 
has, indeed, Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines, but there is 
much room to doubt the value of these islands as naval bases to 
attack Japan. 

Guam is a land which is highly suitable in some respects for 
a naval base to carry on naval operations against Japan, but its 
harbor can not accommodate a larger squadron than eight or 
nine large ships, and what makes that island more undesirable 
is that as the hills surrounding the port are low in height, it is 
exposed to fire from the sea. The Philippines have many 
decided advantages over Guam, but they also would not con- 
stitute ideal bases, in that the communications with these islands 
are liable to be attacked by the Japanese Navy. Putting Japan 


in the place of America, she would not shrink from waging war 
in the face of these difficulties; but I do not think that America 
can summon up the courage to disregard these obstacles, and 
think of sending an expedition to a country so far removed 
from her as Japan. 
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LAID TO REST AMONG THE MIGHTY ONES OF ENGLAND'S HISTORY. 


Tommy," typifying the thousands of private soldiers and sailors who laid down their lives during the war, has been buried 
in Westminster Abbey. with honors only surpassed by those customary at the funeral of a reigning monarch. 
walk across this grave on the way to be crowned, a reminder of the sacrifice on which their pomp is founded. 


All future kings of England will 








NAMELESS DEAD SOLDIERS HONORED 
BY ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


O MILITARY POTENTATE of high rank or great 
N achievement who died in the course of the war received 

such a funeral as fell to the lot of a nameless poilu who 
was buried under the Are de Triomphe on Armistice day, in 
token of the eternal gratitude of the whole nation to the com- 
mon soldiers who sacrificed their lives for France. The unknown 
poilu’s only rival in honor was a nameless British private who, 
on the same day, was borne through the streets of London, 
with King George of England as his chief mourner, to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Sir Philip Gibbs writes the 
obituary of this nameless British warrior of the ranks, in whom 
the Empire memorialized thousands of his comrades, known 
and unknown. The English correspondent, knighted for the 
services which his pen rendered to his country during the war, 
thus describes the funeral in a special dispatch to the New 
York Times: 


It did not seem an unknown warrior whose body came on the 
gun-carriage down Whitehall where we were waiting for him. 
He was known to us all. It was one of ‘‘our boys,” not war- 
riors, as we called them in the days of darkness, lit by faith. 

To some women, weeping a little in the crowd after an all- 
night vigil, he was their boy who went missing one day and 
was never found till now, tho their souls went searching for him 
through dreadful places in the night. 

To many men among those packed densely on each side of 
the empty street, wearing ribbons and badges on civil clothes, 
he was a familiar figure—one of their comrades, the one they 
liked best, perhaps, in the old crowd, who went into the fields 
of death and stayed there with the great companionship. 

It was the steel helmet, the old “‘tin hat,’’ lying there on 
the crimson of the flag which revealed nm instantly, not as a 
mythical warrior aloof from common humanity, a shadowy 
type of the national pride and martial glory, but as one of those 
fellows, drest in the drab of khaki, stained by mud and grease, 
who went into the dirty ditches with this steel hat on his head 
and in his heart the unspoken things, which made him one of 
us in courage and in fear, with some kind of faith not clear, 
7 of perplexities, often dim in the watchwords of those years 
of war. 

So it seemed to me, at least, as I looked down Whitehall and 


listened to the musie which told us that the unknown was com- 
ing down the road. The band was playing the old Dead March 
in “Saul” with heavy drumming, but as yet the roadway was 
clear where it led up to that altar of sacrifice as it looked, cov- 
ered by two flags, hanging in long folds of scarlet and white. 

About that altar cenotaph there were little groups of strange 
people, all waiting for the dead soldier. Why were they there? 

There were great folk to greet the dust of a simple soldier. 
There was the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London and other clergy in gowns and hoods. What had they 
to do with the body of a soldier who had gone trudging through 
the mud and muck like one ant in a legion of ants, unknown 
to fame, not more heroic, perhaps, than all his pals about him, 
not missed much when he fell dead between the tangled wire 
and the shell-holes? 

There were great generals and admirals, Lord Haig himself, 
Commander-in-Chief of our armies in France, and Admiral 
Beatty, who held the seas; Lord French of Ypres, with Horne 
of the First Army and Byng of the Third, and Air-Marshal 
Trenchard, who commanded all the birds that flew above the 
lines on the mornings of enormous battle. 

These were the high powers, infinitely remote, perhaps, in 
the imagination of the man whose dust was now being brought 
toward them. It was their brains that had directed his move- 
ments down the long roads which galled his feet, over ground 
churned up by gun-fire, up duckboards from which he slipt under 
his heavy pack if he were a floot-slogger, and whatever his class 
as a soldier ordained at last the end of his journey, which fin- 
ished in a grave marked by a metal disk—‘‘ unknown.” 

In life, he had looked upon these generals as terrifying in their 
power ‘‘for the likes of him.’’ Sometimes, perhaps, he had 
saluted them as they rode past. Now they stood in Whitehall 
to salute him, to keep silence in his presence, to render him 
homage more wonderful, with deeper reverence, than any 
general of them all has had. 

There were princes there about the cenotaph, not only of 
England but of the Indian Empire. These Indian rajas, that 
old white-bearded, white-turbaned man with the face of an 
Eastern prophet—was it possible that they, too, were out to 
pay homage to an unknown British soldier? 

There was something of the light of Flanders in Whitehall. 
The tattered ruins of Cloth Hall at Ypres used to shine white 
in a mist, suffused a little by wan sunlight, white as the walls 
and turrets of the War Office in this mist of London. The tower 
of Big Ben was dim through the mist like the tower of Albert 
Church until it fell into a heap under the fury of gun-fire. 

Presently fhe sun shone brighter so that the picture of White- 
hall was etched with deeper lines. On all the buildings flags 
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The people who kept moving about 
the cenotaph were there for mourning, not for mere pageantry. 
The Grenadier officers, who walked about with drawn swords, 
wore crape on their arms. 

Presently they passed the word along, ‘‘ Reverse arms,”’ and 
all along the line of route soldiers turned over their rifles and 


were flying at half-mast. 


bent their heads over their butts. It was when the musie of the 
Dead March came louder up the street. 


A number of black figures stood in a separate group apart 
from the admirals and generals, “‘ people of importance, to whom 
the eves of the crowd turned while men and women tiptoed to 


get a glimpse of them.”” Men foremost in the Government of 


the British Empire stood in that group: 


The Prime Minister and Ministers and ex-Ministers of En- 
gland were there—Asquith, Lord Curzon, and other statesmen 
who in those years of conflict were responsible for all the mighty 
effort of the nation, who stirred up its passion and emotions, 
who organized its labor and service, who won that victory and 
this peace. I thought the people about me stared at them as 
tho conscious of the task that is theirs, now that peace is the 
test of victory. 

But it was one figure who stood alone as the symbol of the 
nation in this tribute to the spirit of our dead. As Big Ben 
struck three-quarters after ten the King ad\anced toward the 
cenotaph, followed by the Prince of Wales, the Prince’s two 
brothers, and the Duke of Connaught. And while the others 
stood in line looking toward the top of Whitehall the King was 
a few paces ahead of them alone, waiting motionless for the 
body of the unknown warrior who had died in his service. 

It was very silent in Whitehall. Before the ordered silence 
the dense lines of people had kept their places without move- 
ment and only spoke little in their long time of waiting, and then, 
as they caught their first glimpse of the gun-carriage, were utterly 
quiet, all heads bared and bent. 

Their emotion was as tho a little cold breeze was passing. 
One seemed to feel the spirit of the crowd. Above all this mass 
of plain people something touched one with a sharp, yet soften- 
ing thought. 

The massed bands passed with their noble musie and their 
drums thumping at the hearts of men and women. Guards with 
their reversed arms passed and then the gun-carriage with its 
team of horses halted in front of the cenotaph where the King 
stood, and every hand was raised to salute the soldier who 
died that we might live, chosen by fate for this honor which is 
in remembrance of that great army of comrades who went out 
with him to No Man’s Land. 

The King laid a wreath on this coffin and then stept back 
again. Crowded behind the gun-carriage in one long vista was 
an immense column of men of all branches of the navy and 
army moving up slowly before coming to a halt, and behind 
again other men in civilian clothes and everywhere among them 
and above them flowers in the form of wreaths and crosses. 

Then all was still, and the picture was complete, framing in 
that coffin where the steel hat and the King’s sword lay upon 
the flag which draped it. The soul of the nation at its best, 
purified at this moment by this emotion, was there in silence 
about the dust of that unknown. 

Guns were being fired somewhere in the distance. They were 
not loud, but like the distant thumping of guns on a misty day 
in Flanders when there was “nothing to report,’ tho on such 
a day, perhaps, this man had died. 

Presently there was a far-off wailing like the ery of a banshee. 
It was a siren giving the warning of silence in some place by 
the river. 

The deep notes of Big Ben struck eleven and then the King 
turned quickly to a lever behind him, touched it, and let fall the 
great flags which had draped the altar. The cenotaph stood 
revealed, utterly austere except for three standards with their 
gilt wreaths. 

It was a time of silence. What thoughts were in the minds 
of all the people only God knows, as they stood there for those 
two minutes which were very long. 

There was dead stillness in Whitehall, only broken here and 
there by the coughing of a man or woman, quickly hushed. 

The unknown warrior! Was it young Jack, perhaps, who 
had never been found? Was it one of those fellows in the bat- 
talion that moved up through Ypres before the height of the 
battle in the bogs? 

Men were smoking this side of Ypres. One could see the 
glow of their cigaret ends as they were halted around the old 
mill-house at Vlamertinghe. It rained after that, beating 
sharply on tin hats, pouring in spouts down the waterproof 
eapes. They went out through Menin Gate. Shelling began 


along the duckboards by Westhoek Ridge, gas-shelling, every 
old thing. 








Fellows dropt into the shell-holes full of water. They had 
their packs on, all their fighting-kit. Some of them lay there in 
pits where the water was reddish. 

There were a lot of unknown warriors in the bogs by Glencorse 
Wood and Inverness Copse. They lay by upturned tanks and 
sank in slime. Queer how fellows used to drop and never give 
a sound, so that their pals passed on without knowing. 

In all sorts of places the unknown warrior lay down and was 
not quickly found. In Bourlon Wood they were lying after the 
battle among the riven trees. On the fields of the Somme they 
lay in churned-up earth, in High Wood and Delville Wood, and 
this side of Loupart Wood. It was queer one day how the sun 
shone on Loupart Wood, which was red with autumn tints. 
Old Boche was there then, and the wood seemed to have a thou- 
sand eyes staring at our lines newly dug. An airplane came 
through the fleecy sky, apparently careless of the black shrapnel 
bursting about it. Wonderful chaps, those airmen. 

For the man afoot it wasn’t good to stumble in that ground. 
Barbed wire tore one’s hands damnably. There was a boy 
lying in a tangle of barbed wire. He looked as tho he were 
asleep, but he was dead all right. An airplane passed overhead 
with a loud humming song. 

What is this long silence, all this crowd in London streets two 
years after the armistice peace? Yes, those were old dreams 
that have passed, old ghosts passing down Whitehall among 
the living. 

The silence ended. Some word rang out, bugles were blowing, 
they were sounding the ‘“‘ Last Post’’ to the unknown warrior of 
the Great War in which many men died without record or 
renown. Farther than Whitehall sounded the ‘‘Last Post” 
to the dead. Did the whole army of the dead hear that eall 
to them from the living? 

In the crowd below me women were weeping quietly. It was 
the cry from their hearts that was heard farthest, perhaps. 
The men’s faces were hard, like masks, hiding all they thought 
and felt. 

The King stept forward again and took a wreath from Lord 
Ilaig and laid it at the base of the cenotaph. It was the first 
of a world of flowers, brought as the tribute of loving hearts to 
this altar of the dead. Admirals and generals and statesmen 
¢ame with wreaths and battalions of police followed, bearing 
great trophies of flowers on behalf of the fighting men and all 
their comrades. 

And presently, when the gun-carriage passed on toward the 
Abbey, with the King following behind it on foot with his sons 
and soldiers, there was a moving tide of men and women, advane- 
ing ceaselessly with floral tributes. They waited until the escort 
of the coffin had passed, bluejackets and marines, air force and 
infantry, and then took their turn to file past the cenotaph and 
lay their flowers upon the bed of lilies and chrysanthemums, 
which rose above the base. 

As the columns passed they turned eyes left or eves right to 
that tall symbol of death if they had eyes to see. But there 
were blind men there who saw only by the light of the spirit, 
and saluted when their guides touched them and said, ‘* Now.” 

It is two years after the ‘cease fire’” on the front, but in the 
crowds of Whitehall there were men in hospital blue, who are 
still casualties, not too well remembered by those in health. 
Two of them were legless men, but they rode on wheels and with 
a fine gesture gave salute as they passed the memorial of those 
who fought with them and suffered less, perhaps, than they 
now do. 

Memories of old days of the war, when all the nations were 
mobilized for service, came baek through Whitehall with figures 
which belong more to yesterday. In many countries the agony 
of peace is worse than that of war, and even in our own domin- 
ions there is not peace, but strife between class and class and 
between one people and another. 

For a time at least, among some of us, spiritual faith has given 
place to jaded eynicism, but in Whitehall all day long around 
the cenotaph spirituality revived again, and the emotion of multi- 
tudes was stirred by remembrance so deeply, so poignantly, that 
the greatest pessimist must see new hope. Surely some sueh 
faith as that, some such confession of failure which may yet 
be turned into victory, stirred in the hearts of those crowds who, 
when the soldiers and sailors had passed and all the pageant of 
this funeral to the unknown comrade, came from many little 
homes to pass in ceaseless tide before the coffin in the dim light 
of the Abbey. 

This tide of people swirled about Westminster, through White- 
hall, along Charing Cross Road, not in a disorderly torrent, but 
as a wonderful living channel. Every man and woman and child 
took his place in the ¢olumn and moved slowly with its move- 
ment until access could be gained to that shrine where the 
unknown warrior now lies among the great heroes of the nation. 

At the door leading to Parliament Square Bishop Ryle, Dean 
of Westminster, in purple and gold-embroidered cape with his 
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canons and choir, met the body. It was carried shoulder high 
by eight tall guardsmen and on the war-worn Union Jack that 
covered it lay a shrapnel helmet, a crusader’s sword, and a wreath 
of laurel. 

Through the transept lined with the statues of statesmen and 
past the high altar the unknown warrior was borne and then 
through the choir into the nave where already many famous 
fighting men sleep. 

Just within the west door a great purple square, bordered with 
white, marked the site of the grave. It is in the pathway of 
kings, for not a monarch can ever again go up to the altar to 
be crowned but he must step over the resting-place of the man 
who died that his kingdom might endure. 

Four ladies sat apart and rose to greet this great unknown— 
Queen Mary and Queen Alexandra of England, Queen Maud 
of Denmark and Queen Victoria of Spain, and behind 
them were grouped Princess Mary and other women of royal 
blood. 

Waiting, too, near his grave were men of the warrior’s own 
kind. He passed through the ranks of soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and civilians in mufti, strangely mixed captains stood next to 
seamen, colonels by enlisted men, for all wore the Victoria 
Cross, and that earned them the right to attend. 

The mournful strains of the Croft-Pursell setting of the funeral 
sentences were chanted unaccompanied as the procession passed 
through the Abbey. And as the grave was reached, the King, 
as chief mourner, stept to its head. Behind him stood the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and other members of the 
royal family, and ranked in the rear were Lloyd George and 
Asquith, the two war Premiers, and the members of their 
Cabinets; three or four Princes from India, and a score of more 
leaders of British life. 

The pall-bearers, chiefs of the army and navy—Haig, French, 
Beatty, and Jackson among them—took their stand on either 
side of the coffin and the service began. 

It was as simple as in any village church in the land. The 
twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘The Lord is My Shepherd,” was sung to 
the familiar chant, and then came the account read by the 
Dean from Revelation, of the ‘‘Great multitude which no man 
could number out of every nation and of all tribes and all peoples 
and tongues standing before the Throne.” 

As the coffin was lowered into the grave, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light ”’ 
was sung, and then came the committal prayer as the Dean 
spoke solemnly the words: ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.’”” The King as chief mourner stept forward and from a 
silver bowl sprinkled the coffin with soil brought from France. A 
few more prayers, ‘‘Abide with Me,” and Kipling’s Recessional 
concluded the service. 

And as the words of blessing died away, from far up among 
the pillared arches came a whisper of sound. It grew and 
grew and it seemed that regiments and then divisions and armies 
of men were on the march. 

The whole cathedral was filled with the murmur of their foot- 
falls until they passed and the sound grew faint in the distance. 

It was a roll of drums and seemed to symbolize that host of 
glorious dead which has left one unknown warrior forever on 
guard at the entrance to England’s old Abbey. 


Charles A. Selden, in a special dispatch from Paris to the 
New York Evening Post, tells the story of France’s homage to 
an unknown poilu, honored not less by his Patrie than was 
the nameless Tommy by England. Mr. Selden’s account 
runs: 


France has received her nameless soldier in her Panthéon, 
where only Les Grands Hommes may enter, and buried him 
beneath her Arch of Triumph as a symbol of her gratitude for 
that great victory which he and his countless brothers have 
won for her. 

This soldier is not nameless to-day. He has a score of names. 
He is Jean and Pierre and Gustave and Emile. And the great 
Panthéon was both chateau and cottage when all France stood 
at the portal to receive that body from his comrades. And later 
the great Place de |’Etoile, where stands the arch, became in 
the hearts of the multitude the burial-ground of a thousand vil- 
lages throughout France. 

The Panthéon ceased to be an empty vault of silent gloom, 
with its great dreary wastes of space, which generations of critics 
have condemned as cold and meaningless. It was filled with 
color and the harmonies of choir and orchestra. 

There were marshals and ministers, generals, admirals, diplo- 
mats, and judges of great courts in scarlet robes and ermine. 
They gave color, but took no other part, for they all have great 
names in war, politics, literature, art, and science, and this is the 
day of the nameless, of the soldat inconnu—the day of the father, 
mother, widow, orphan, each with a name on the family record 
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of the soldier forever missing, who stood there beside President 
Millerand when he delivered his tribute. 

No man could have done it better than this rugged, white- 
haired chief of France, the sort of French father to whom any 
French soldier would most like to come home dead or living. 

From the Panthéon on the Hill of St. Genevieve the body was 
carried through the city to the Are de Triomphe by many 
troops of cavalry, infantry, and artillery—for every branch of 
the service may claim the unknown soldier for its own. The 
detonation of cannon announced the arrival of the body to the 
Arch long before the end of the mighty escort had passed over 
the bridge a mile below. For hours the bayonets, flags, and 
trumpets of the known thousands poured across the Seine in 
waves of that horizon blue uniform which on this grayest of 
gray Parisian November days was lost to sight under the trees 
as the endless column made its way up the Champs Elysées from 
the Place de la Concorde. The arch itself was lost in the haze 
and the great dome of the tomb of that French soldier who 
was never nameless, who wished to be buried on the bank of 
the Seine, was blotted out. 

All this afternoon other thousands of civilians, men, women, 
and children, without rhythm of military bands but with grief 
and gratitude of the entire French nation in their hearts, are 
passing the body of the unknown soldier which at sunset will 
be placed forever in the grave under the arch. 

Of course, they ask themselves questions. Who was he? 
Where was he killed and when? Did the bullet find him two 
years ago this very day, just before the armistice order to cease 
firing, or in 1914? When was he on last leave from the front, 
walking with his wife or girl under this very arch on the way 
for a holiday in Boulogne Woods, assuring her the war soon 
would be over? Did he play under this arch years ago as a 
little Parisian boy or did he come from the Pyrenees, or the 
coast, or the valley of the Loire? 

It makes no difference. He was a child of all France. To 
names of victories of the Napoleonic wars engraved on that arch 
the body of this soldier adds a newer and better significance and 
memory, a memory that strengthens a thousandfold in the 
hearts of the French people the links of that iron chain in the 
Place de l’Etoile symbolizing the vow that never again shall 
enemy troops march down this avenue of Elysian fields. 





MALATESTA’S HOBBIES ARE ANARCHY 
AND CANARIES 


NRICO MALATESTA, arch-anarchist, known wherever 
EK the word anarchy is understood, and now in the lime- 
light as the alleged instigator of the recent bomb outrage 

in Milan, has a peculiar form of diversion. Ip his hours of 
relaxation from the strenuous business of bomb-throwing and 
arson he breeds canaries. Malatesta is said to look just like the 
popular conception of the typical anarchist—black hair, pointed 
beard, piercing black eyes, heavy eyebrows, and aquiline features, 
and most of the time it seems that his acts and speech are quite 
in harmony with his sinister appearance and evil-sounding name. 
But there are times when he throws off his fiereeness, and then 
no one is so gentle as he. The scion of a celebrated family, 
inheriting the title of Count, this anarchist leader might have 
risen to a post of honor in Italy. Instead he chose, when a 
student in the University of Naples, to dedicate his life to stirring 
up revolt against the organized forms of government, and he has 
been at it ever since. He is now sixty-five and is said to be 
under sentence of death in several countries, including Argentina, 
an indication that he has been active in the New World as well as 
in the Old. He has borne a charmed life, having always been 
able to escape all punishment so far, save the lightest. Mala- 
testa’s present situation, it is said, offers more elements of 
danger than any of the preceding dramatic episodes in his life. 
His connection with the bombing of the Hétel Cavour, in Milan, 
is evidenced by a bundle of letters seized in a police raid on 
an anarchistic paper of which he is the chief director. His long 
experience in escaping from the toils of the law, however, will 
probably help him to slip from under even in this instance, it is 
thought. Certainly the story of his life, replete as it is with 
accounts of his multitudinous brushes with the law, would seem 
to strengthen that presumption. An idea of the adventurous 
career of this perpetual malcontent may be gained from the 
following brief sketch in the New York Herald: 
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Enrico Malatesta was born at Santa Maria Capua Vetere, 
near Naples. Soon after receiving a degree as doctor of medicine 
he became a convert to anarchism and organized the first 
international section in Italy. 

In 1876 he issued a call to general insurrection all over Italy 
and collected a large following. He was arrested by government 
troops at Benevento, and after being tried at Naples was sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment. Following the death of 
King Victor Emmanuel II., two years later, he was pardoned. 

The arch-anarchist crossed to Spain, where he had scarcely 
landed when a serious insurrection broke out near Xeres and the 
Spanish Government issued a warrant of death-on-sight for 
Malatesta. They arrested a man they thought was the anarchist 
leader and only discovered their mistake when they came to 
hang him. 

Meanwhile Malatesta was safe across the border in France. 
He appeared in Paris, where with French and other Italian 
anarchists he worked for the creation of an Italian revolutionary 
party. There he published La Révolie, an organ which soon 
secured his expulsion from France. The same treatment met 
him in Switzerland and Belgium. 

Returning to Florence in disguise he continued his propaganda, 
published several works and established a journal called The 
Social Question. It was seized by the authorities and Mala- 
testa and his associates were taken to Rome to be tried on a 
charge of sedition. He was convicted but escaped and fled to 
England. 

Malatesta had long turned his eyes on America and he chose 
it as his next residence in a world so rapidly shrinking in hos- 
pitality to his propaganda. He was in Paterson, N. J., when 
King Humbert was assassinated and was deported from the 
United States as a dangerous alien. 


Malatesta has been in the United States twice, it seems, the 
second time in 1899, wher he remained here for a time editing 
an anarchistie sheet. His stay in America was contemporaneous 
with the visit of Prince Henry, and he made an attempt to stir 
up his fellow anarchists to acts of violence at that time as a 
simple expression of their hatred of royalty. Efforts were also 
made to connect him with riots in Paterson, N. J., and the 
assassinations of King Humbert and President McKinley. When 
he reached Italy, shortly after MeKinley’s death, he was arrested 
there and sentenced to five months’ imprisonment for certain 
articles he had written and published applauding the President’s 
murder. We read further: 


Again he appeared in London, but this time for a brief visit. 
His longing for Italy called him back there, and he returned in 
disguise to a little port on the Adriatic, where he remained in 
seclusion for almost a year. Seditious articles were traced to 
him and he was captured by the police and sentenced to four 
years’ deportation. 

One year of this captivity had passed away on the little 
island of Lampedusa, in the Mediterranean, when one dark 
night he escaped and made his way in a small boat to Malta. 
There he took passage on an English vessel, and landed in 
London. 

He lived in obscurity in Soho for a time, selling sherbet on 
the streets and escaping observation by Scotland Yard detectives. 
They received a shock when they started to find who was pub- 
lishing inflammatory literature, and thereby learned that the 
most dangerous anarchist in the world was in London. But 
when they sought to put their hands on him Malatesta had 
fled. He had shaken the dust of Latin Europe off his feet 
and started for a fresh trial in Latin America. 

For eight comparatively quiet years he lived and worked 
alternatively in Buenos Aires and Asuncion, writing pamphlets 
and editing an anarchist newspaper. Finally, he was expelled 
as an undesirable. . 

Then Malatesta went back to London, openly professing 
anarchy but passing his promise that no attempt should be 
made on the lives of the British sovereigns while he was per- 
mitted to live in England. This was in 1912, when he was again 
sent to prison. 

On regaining his freedom he made inquiries and found that 
he would not be molested in Italy, therefore he returned there 
and established himself at Ancona. He rented two garret 
rooms and devoted himself to his writing, his only diversions 
being the cultivation of flowers and the breeding of canaries. 

Malatesta visited Rome occasionally, and at the outbreak of 
the world-war he assured the authorities that so long as anarchis- 
tie meetings were not forbidden there would be no trouble. 
Soon afterward came the revolutionary outbreak at Ancona. 
Malatesta organized a plot to establish a republic and the first 





demonstration occurred at Ancona on June 7, 1914. resulting 
in a general strike. 

When bluejackets from the naval division commanded by 
Admiral Cagni reenforced the Ancona garrison Malatesta, dis- 
guised as a workman, fled to Switzerland, crossing the boundary 
at Chiasso. He appeared a month later in his old haunts in 
London. There he admitted that the Ancona plot had been one 
to overthrow the Italian monarchy. These are the words as 
they have been reported: 

“The abortive revolution in Italy flared up spontaneously, 
disappointing those of us who wanted a real revolution and who 
are engaged in agitation looking to future great changes on a 
stable basis. Our plans for the time being were spoiled, but the 
Italian monarchistic system rests on quicksand and can not 
long escape engulfment.”’ 

In 1919 amnesty was proclaimed in Italy, which included 
Malatesta’s condemnation for leading in the uprisings of 1914, 
when several cities in the Romagna region proclaimed republics. 
He, therefore, returned and made his home in Milan. Almost 
coincident with this return to his native country troubles began 
for him again. The Communists of Milan would not consent 
to his living among them unmolested, but memorialized Premier 
Giolitti last July to urge his arrest and that of the Socialist 
Deputy, Misano. Unless the Premier complied, the Com- 
munists threatened to take the law in their own hands and kill 
both men. 

No action was taken and shortly after occurred Malatesta’s 
marriage and his appointment to the directorship of The New 
Humanity. The bombing of the Hétel Cavour is the most 
recent development. In the cabinet of Malatesta was found a 
packet of correspondence belonging to a waiter of the hotel 
named Bossi. This man is charged with having instructed the 
bomb-throwers by signaling from an upper window of the hotel. 
Again Enrico Malatesta is under arrest charged with an atrocious 
deed, but it is believed that the evidence directly implicating 
him is insufficient and that he will again escape. 





MEXICO ON THE WAY BACK TO 
NORMALCY 


! HE YEARNING for a return of the good old days of 
normaley, which at this time apparently prevails in our 
own beloved land, seems to have spread also to our 
neighbors in Mexico. This does not mean that the hectic con- 
ditions in the southern Republic have been entirely overcome, 
but the signs are hopeful. For instance, it is said that during 
the administration of Carranza many citizens stabled their mules 
and other valuable live stock in the parlors of their homes. 
Now confidence has been restored to a point where even the 
best mules are coralled outdoors, or merely hidden in the brush. 
Another good sign is the absence of small but annoying insect 
pests from the trains. These little disturbers added their mite 
to the general misery of the situation during Mexico’s darkest 
days, we are informed by Americans compelled to travel there 
then. Now they are gone, and their going furnishes an illus- 
tration of the general improvement that has taken place in the 
Mexican train service, which includes, also, better equipment, 
better time, and no guards to protect the passengers from ma- 
rauders. The betterment of transportation may in turn be 
taken as an illustration of how the country has improved along 
all lines during the last six months. The standard of living is 
higher, there are better clothes and food, mines are being opened 
and roads built, little pueblos, almost swept out by the revo- 
lucionarios, are suddenly springing into activity, and there are 
more jobs, more money, and busier market-places. 

‘Few outside of Mexico realize what its ten years’ revolu- 
tion has meant,” says Sophie Treadwell in the New York 
Tribune, after six months in that country. She describes condi- 
tions during the revolutions as an “‘ almost complete paralyzation 
of every kind of work, a constant confused inner war, with thou- 
sands of cars blown up, miles of track torn away, hundreds upon 
hundreds of men turned by the pressure of necessity from 
laborers to bandits, and any attempt at a quiet, self-respecting life 
impossible for high and low alike.’”” Miss Treadwell continues: 


Elegance, lavishness, richness, flew first from Mexico with 
the fall of Diaz. Then culture; then, one almost might say, 


decency. Until, with the end of the Carranza régime, a sodden-- 
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hopelessness was everywhere; and all that remained of the old 
national character was a certain baffled pride, sensitive beyond 
all reason. 

Beauty only has remained unimpaired in Mexico. Mexico 
City, with her Spanish doorways, Moorish tiles, French drive- 
ways, her native flowers and fountains. Under her, the dark 
ruins of a destroyed people. Over her, the brilliant, ineompara- 
ble Mexican sky, with Popocatepetl’s metallic snow shining 
through the delicate clouds; Iztaccihuatl, the sleeping woman; 
the floating gardens of Xochimileo, the castle, high over the 
trees of Chapultepec. 

Beauty has remained in Mexico. And hope is beginning to 
come back. Suspiciously, it is true, but still coming back. Can 
it be that peace will come again—real peace, security, prosperity, 
gaiety? 

As Carranza used to say to all questions of state, however 
ardently put to him: “‘ Pues, quien sabe?” (**Well, who knows?’’) 


Mexico, says the writer, looks with a hopeful eye to the future 
to-day particularly because of the character of the men now in 
control. They are all from the north—Sonora—and in the veins 
of most of them flows the blood of the Yaqui, the Indian who 
never gave up, the one unconquered native of Mexico. We read 
further: 


Sonora is the big state farthest to the north and west of Mexico 
(with the exception of Baja California, which, in its geograph- 
ical and political isolation, seems more like an island than a 
peninsula). Sonora is farthest from the tropical south of Mex- 
ico. farthest from the dominating influence emanating through 
eenturies from the capital; nearest to the United States. Some 
of her border towns seem half-American. The frontier Sonoran 
speaks English and knows American ways. 

These are the Mexicans who now ¢ontrol Mexico: Obregon, 
Hill, Calles, de la Huerta—all Sonorans; all, with the possible 
exception of Obregon, carrying in their veins some few drops, 
more or less, of native blood. 

“ And these are the men who have brought at least a gleam of 
hope into the surrounding black of their poor country’s despair. 

Altho their seat is still insecure—within, new personal dis- 
satisfactions, old personal hates; without, as yet, comparatively 
no recognition—yet business everywhere has taken a new im- 
pulsion. Orders for foreign trade are being placed. Land prices, 
at their lowest ebb, are beginning to go up. Tremendous efforts 
are being made to get the railroads working, the country’s prod- 
uets under transportation. 1 understand it is still impossible to 
get a ear-load of freight moved without ‘oiling the way”’ all 
along the line. But 1 know one ean buy a passenger ticket without 
‘passing a little change’’—even get Pullman reservations. 


One of the hopeful signs in Mexico is that the people seem 
to be going to work. To the town of Taxco, where an ancient 
silver-mine was opened up. 3,000 laborers flocked within a short 
time. The writer was,told of former revolutionary ** generals,” 
*eolonels,” and ‘“‘majors’” who have quit their revolutionizing 
and are now content to work at road-building for seventy-five 
eents a day. Something of culture, also, is coming back. We 


read: 


Adolfo de la Huerta, the Provisional President, is an artist, 
a musician. He has tried, among the many more demanding 
urgencies upon his time, to give what stimulus he could to music. 

A clever company of comedy and burlesque players has lately 
come from Madrid. A brilliant writer and director of light 
opera. Sefior Penella, has brought a company from Spain. The 
theaters are crowded. And an original production of Maestro 
Penella’s, ‘‘ El Gato Montes,”’ has met with enthusiastic response. 

Of course, the native general wide-spread love of musie in 
Mexico has been commented upon to the point of being tire- 
some. I confess I expected more from the wild native guitarist 
than he was able to deliver. But I always enjoyed that moment 
in the cinemas when the orchestra happened to go into an un- 
popular piece, in the midst of the star’s big seene. And the 
entire audience, oblivious of the drama unfolding before its eyes, 
would burst into loud thumpings of protest, each one turning 
around and expostulating against the outrage with the person 
behind, until the orchestra was drowned out and began some- 
thing else, when quiet was restored and the picture, hundreds 
of feet having passed unseen, was again contemplated. The 
iron-clad complacency of many’a’ “‘movie”’ star would get a 
jolt, I think, from a Mexican audiénce, realizing that even the 
dullest Mexican peon isn’t at all fooled by what is done on the 
sereen, while he remains exquisitely sensitive to every note that 
is being played. A Mexican goes to the cinema to hear the 
musie. The picture is just something thrown in. 





Something of hope, much of work, a little of culture, have 
come back to despoiled Mexico. But elegance has not as yet 
I think I saw only one really well-drest woman there in all the 
six months. Maria Conesa, the actress, understands the chic 
of simplicity. Her costumes were most beautifully and simply 
brought together, hat, gown, gloves, and shoes. 

She was the only woman I saw who, as the French say, could 
“support the detail.’”’ And one looks to women, instinctively, 
to reflect the elegance of a country, if there is any. 

While Mexico has lost many things during the last troublous 
ten years, it appears that ‘‘personal liberty”’ still flourishes 
there. Miss Treadwell illustrates with a story: 

Just a few nights before I left the capital I was talking to 
an American gentleman. Our subject was, inevitably, Mexico. 
That is all Americans down there ever talk about. And this 
gentleman was, inevitably, abusing it. 

“But perhaps vou don’t really know the country?” I sug- 
gested timidly. 

Much disgust. 

**Been here twenty-five vears!’ 

**Well”’—more_ timidly—‘‘if it’s as bad as you feel, why 
haven’t you gone home?” 

A pause. A hush. Then— 

“T haven’t gone home, as you put it, for one reason, and 
one reason, only. There is still personal liberty here.” 

Of course, he may have meant by personal liberty just his 
cognae when he wanted it. Or he might have meant only that 
personal freedom that comes to any ‘‘man from home”’ in any 
foreign land. But I think he meant something more than that. 
I think he meant, in spite of his prejudice and dislike, the 
thing that was America’s boast a generation ago; the thing the 
Mexican, de la Huerta, was trying to keep alive in his most 
distressful country when he deliberately removed the censorship 
in the first darkest, most doubtful days of his Presidency; the 
thing he is still trving to keep alive when he refuses, at the 
behest of the strong of the earth, to put out the weak who have 
sought refuge within his country’s disordered borders. No 
amount of pressure has so far been able to make de la Huerta 
deliver over any foreigner in Mexico, even an American, not 
wanted for an actual extraditable offense. 


Miss Treadwell praises President de la Huerta. Tho of hum- 
ble origin, he has proved himself during his short adminis- 
tration a man of true distinction, she says. <A side-light on 
de la Huerta’s character is furnished in the description of a 
luncheon he gave to all the foreign correspondents. We read: 


He was sick, held to a trying diet, overworked, overstrained 
nervously; his position precarious, dangerous; surrounded by 
a poisonous atmosphere of cynical criticism and suspicion. The 
luncheon was long, filled with food he couldn’t eat. The con- 
versation was most difficult. It wasn’t conversation; it was a 
cross-questioning, a grilling. Questions were hurled at him, 
literally, from all quarters of the world. Questions whose an- 
swers deeply affected his own future and that of his country; 
questions flung at him with that swift, brutal, incisive frankness 
of the American newspaper man at home and abroad. Ques- 
tions, some of which must have embarrassed him, many enraged 
him, and all of which tested him through and through. All his 
answers were invariably gracious, quick, comprehensive, graceful, 
witty, at times brilliant. The whole tone of the man, simple, 
unassuming as he is, was, in some subtle essence, distinguished. 
He is of Polish, Italian, Spanish, and Yaqui blood. His father 
was a small merchant in Guaymas. 


One of the obstacles to progress in Mexico is the provincialism 
of the country outside the big cities and the isolation of one 
town from another, especially industrially. For instance, in one 
town only sweets are obtainable, while in the next one one can 
buy only knives, or blankets, or saddles. Says Miss Treadwell: 


Each little community entirely given over to making the 
same thing. Each man in depressing competition with his 
neighbor. And no provision made for exchanging the one prod- 
uet with something desperately needed from the next town. 

What of modernity has centered in the eapital seems never 
to have been strong enough to permeate to the provinces. 
One can travel far in Mexico and keep unbroken the impression 
of a purely primitive civilization. I went for days on horse- 
hack through the state of Guerrero, which is one of the naturally 
richest states in Mexico. In its bigness, beauty, and fertility, 
I was thinking constantly of California in the spring. Yet the 
road from its capital, Chilpancingo, to its biggest seaport, 
Acapuleo (one of the finest natural harbors in the world), is an 
almost impassable trail over the mountains, so rough only burros 
ean take freight over, so narrow in many places only one burro 
‘an pass at a time. 
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Washington Red Cedar 
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WHAT THIS TRADE-MARK MEANS TO THE 


LUMBER USER 


HEN the Colonists first built their 

homes in New England, they cut and 
sawed their own iumber. They knew the 
wood they were using. They selected it 
carefully. 

Much of their work endures today. 
Wooden dwellings, barns, wharves, ware- 
houses—two hundred to three hundred 
years old—models of simple architecture 
and still serviceable. 





Yet modern-built houses in these same 
communities oftentimes last only a few 
years. Men point to the contrast and say 
that lumber is not what it used to be. 


@ 


The good lumber is here today in just as 
available supply as it has ever been. But 
discrimination in choosing it for the par- 
ticular purpose it is to perform is not what 
it used to be. 


There are 46,000 saw mills in the United 
States, large and small—each working the 
wood of its locality. This lumber is shipped 
into an open market, many kinds and 
numerous grades of each kind, 


If a man buys just lumber he may get 
anything but the one thing that best suits 
his purpose. 

Here we see the reason in its simplest 
form for a real service to the lumber user. 

As substantial factors in the lumber 


business, the Weyerhaeuser se want 
you to think more about the wood you use. 


To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public any el infor- 
mation as to the qualities of different species 
and the best wood for a given purpose. 


@ 


This service will be as broad and impar- 
tial as we know how to make it. We are not 
artisans of any particular species of wood. 
We advise the best tumber > ed purpose, 
whether it is a kind we handle or not. 


What we advocate is conservation and 
economy through, the use of the right wood 
in its proper place. 

Think what this means toa great industrial 
concern which buys 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber at a time. 


And no less for the farmer or home- 
builder buying anything from a_ single 
board or scantling to the lumber for a 
residence complete. 


WO 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on their product. You can see it for your- 
self at the lumber yard or on the job aftet 
it is delivered. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you 
can look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL: 


MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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Pencils No. 
VAN DYKE . 600 
MONGOL os . 482 
CUMME RCE, 3 este - . 375 
Round . ‘ 395 
STENOGRAPHIC . ; 596 
INDELIBLE ““TRANSFER” = 750 
. “RUBY” . - 1% 
COLORED, BLUE ° é 555 
- RED oF ls .-'s me 
Crayons 


RAINBOW, Assorted Colors 


Rubber Bands 


GREY RUBBER BANDS 
RUBY RUBBER BANDS 


Rubber Erasers No. 


VANDYKE .. . - 6000 
RUBY . . et a 112 
EMERALD , ge Se 


TYPEWRITER = 1080 
x “COMET” 1087 


TRADE * MARK 


DRAWING 
PE 


VAN DYKE: 


cnn Gn LNA 


VAN DYKE 


a. 






How many words 
in a pencil ? 


























That depends pretty much 
on the pencil. 


Pencils that sharpen with- 
out waste, that come in 
enough degrees to give you 
just the pencil you want; 
pencils that are never gritty 
and that don’t have to be 
put in the mouth to see the 
mark—pencils like that are 


-crammed full of words. 


So you want Van Dyke— 
pencils like that. The six- 
teen degrees from 6B to 
8H give every step from 
softest black to needle- 
point hardness. 


Buy Van Dyke by name 
from any stationer—Van 
Dyke crammed full of 
words, 


EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


NEW YORK 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











A POLICEMAN WHO TURNED 
ARTIST 

RULY AWFUL,” is how they de- 

scribe his first] picture—a big, green, 
old bowl and a copper boiler, with the green 
aggressively green and the black and white 
just black and white and nothing more. 
But what else could one expect when a cop 
tries to paint a picture? For that was 
what George T. Conroy was six years ago 
when he began to paint. He had never 
studied art, had never even had a brush in 
his hand, did not know what a palet was, 
and he was thirty-eight. For fourteen 
years he had been connected with the 
Brooklyn Police Department, a part of the 
time as a patrolman and then in the detec- 
tive bureau. To-day he paints real pic- 
tures, sought after by dealers, collectors, 
and fellow artists who want to exchange 
canvases in order to acquire an example of 
the work of this latest arrival. He sold his 
first picture to a dealer for $2.50. The 
dealer sold it for $28, and it has been sold 
three times since, the last time bringing 
$200. ‘‘I was a pretty fair cop,”’ said Mr. 
Conroy to a representative of the New 
York Herald who called on him recently to 
hear his story. ‘‘I was content so far as I 
knew myself and had no ‘longings for 
higher things. 
ish persons don’t believe in—took a hand 


299 


Then chance—that fool- 


in the game and dealt out to George T. 
Conroy a new set of cards. He went with 
his wife and child to spend his vacation in 
Woodstock, N. Y. To quote the artist’s 
own story: 


“‘There’s an artist colony up there sum- 
mers, and I got acquainted with some of the 
men. It was just a road acquaintance. 
I used to stop ’em and ask to look at the 
sketches they had made outdoors. I never 
knew any of them well enough to ask to be 
allowed to see them at work. It’s a fact, 
too, that up to this minute I never saw 
anybody paint. I don’t know how artists 
use their tools. How I use mine I’ve 
taught myself. 

‘**You’ll be thinking I stared at the pic- 
tures and wondered. It’s the way most 
of us ignorant folk do. But somehow I 
didn’t. I said to myself: ‘Mebbe it’s 
good, but somehow it ain’t the way I see it,’ 
and then I took a notion to try and paint 

’ the way I saw. 

“On coming back home, off I go to a 
paint dealer and buy the palet and paints 
and brushes. Then I’m off! 

‘“*My first picture—I’!l show it to you— 
was awful. Of eourse, it was a big canvas, 
had to be. The only promising thing in 
my start was that I didn’t sit down to copy 
a picture, but I arranged my own. It was 
a still life, a big, old green bow! and an old 
copper kettle.” 

Conroy showed the picture; it hangs 
over the piano in the parlor, and it is truly 
awful. That the man who painted this 
abomination could lift himself out of his 
ignorance and teach his hand to paint 
the sane but poetic gradations of color 
of his canvases to-day must remain a 
marvel, 





‘*How do I put the paint on now? With 
a brush, with the knife, with my thumb, 
any way that I can to keep what I want 
there and what I see. Now that I’m free, 
I wander all round Long Island and quickly 
find my subjects. 

“Do I paint my sketches directly from 
nature? Seldom. It is hard for me; I 
get my values wrong. I prefer to sketch 
with a pencil and a knife, and in my 
own opinion I bring back things truer that 
way. 

**My skies?” These are peculiarly pel- 
lucid. ‘‘They’re always there out of my 
window for me to look at.” 

Conroy stood up and went to the window. 
A small parallelogram of sky was all that 
could be seen over the extremely common 
back-yard. But it was enough for Conroy. 
He pointed to a maple-tree shedding its 
yellow leaves. 

“That’s in my new picture,” said he; 
“the shimmer is. And it has been in a 
couple of dozen pictures that I’ve painted 
since spring. I don’t have to go far, you 
see, for my models.” 


The strangest part of Conroy’s story is 
that he has had no instruction in art, ex- 
cept for a winter’s study of the figure at 
the Art Students’ League. 
art knowledge is practically nil. 
known even to mere A-B-C students of art 
may or may not be known to him by hear- 
say. He does not care for instruction and 
apparently doesn’t need any. He explained 
his feeling about an art education: 


His academic 
Names 


“T developed my own technique and it 
is mine. I don’t want it to be influenced 
by the work of others, no matter how 
much better they paint. I’m after light, 
light, light! And it seems to me there is 
no better way to get it than out of the 
sky. 

*“‘A man who saw me painting out-of- 
doors last August watched for so long he 
made me restless. Finally, I asked him 
what he wanted. Says he: ‘I’m just try- 
ing to figure out where your foreground is; 
I can’t see it.’ 

**Now the fact is I paint my foreground 
early, for I want earth in it that a man can 
put his foot on, solid ground. But I don’t 
find it right under my nose, but fifty feet 
and farther in front of me. No wonder 
that fellow got puzzled. 

*T’m telling you this, and it’s a fact, I 
paint for myself and it’s my greatest plea- 
sure. Many’s the time I wake up in my 
bed and say to myself: ‘To-morrow it isn’t 
you that will be off to headquarters, but 
you'll be sittin’ here at home paintin’ what 
you like. And I hug myself with the joy 
of the thought of it. Man, it’s sure won- 
derful to me! 

“T’ve just been lucky from the start,” 
said Conroy; ‘‘no hardship in mine! 
Before I had been painting long the pic- 
tures began to sell, and why should I worry 
now? I expect they’ll keep on selling, and 
perhaps the prices will grow bigger. For 
canvases 8 by 10 inches I get prices ranging 
from $55 to $95. For larger pictures I get 
from $150 to $250. 

‘*More for fun than the hope of getting 
in, I sent in a picture to the latest exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy. They took 
it—yes, they did—hung it in a good place, 
and it was the first picture sold in that 
season; brought me $125. But, there, I 
don’t want to talk of prices, of myself, or art 
any more, for it sounds as if I was boosting 
myself.” 
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“Door Hardware that Harmonizes’ 








here heauty is 
more than skin deep 





You'll always find 
a good hardware 
store near by. 


HE very beauty of CORBIN Door 
and Window Hardware makes you 
know that it is mechanically per- 
fect—makes you know that the 
CORBIN Lock—in fact every 
article bearing the CORBIN mark 
—is safe and sure—worthy of 
its looks. 


People who take the care to make such 
objects simple, restful, beautiful, are just 
the ones to apply the same principles of 
simplicity to the mechanics of the article. 
CORBIN has done so for 68 years with its 
wholeline of Doorand Window Hardware. 


A perfectly made article of this kind 
can be recognized by its simplicity—its 
beauty and its efficiency because of its 
simplicity. 


CORBIN Ware Works. 


P & F CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


New Britain 


NEW YORK 
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C(KaIN 


Connecticut 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











MAN-Q-WAR “THE GREATEST HORSE 
OF ALL TIME” 


superhorse of all time,” an 
in the course of 


“THE 


admirer ealls him 


several columns of praise in a Kansas 
paper, and enthusiasts aplenty, especially 
since his defeat of the 
runner, Sir Barton, have accepted it as 
almost a platitude that Man-o’-War is the 
that lived. He is 
compared to a prima donna by one of the 


great Canadian 


greatest horse ever 
several newspaper scribes who have gone 
to visit him in the little Pennsylvania town 
that he has put on the map. “As one in- 
quires into the life of this thoroughbred,” 
‘one’s mind involun- 


the 


writes the reporter, 


tarily conjures a comparison with 
eeremonials which encompassed the world’s 
superwomen.”” The great racer, groomed 
until his chestnut sides shone “like a silk 
hat,” given a drink out of a golden eup that 
was one of the prizes of his victories, at- 
servants and 


tended by a retinue of 


specialists, is certainly quite as much 
pampered, says this interviewer, as was 
ever a “‘ wonder-lady of history.” He goes 


on in the Kansas City Star: 


Kings’ favorites and pashas’ leading 
ladies are said to have had even rumpled 
rose-leaves removed from their beds that 
they might rest the easier. If Man-o’-War 
so much as stirs in his sleep there are two 
handmen (masculine for handmaiden) at 
his bedside in a twinkling to see that his 
blanket is not creased beneath him. 

There seems to be good reason for 
pampering an animal that is without an 
equal on the American turf, that holds three 
world’s records, several American records, 
and has won a total of $249,265 for his 
owner. This season alone he has amassed 
purses to the amount of $165,940. His 
race with Sir Barton, in Canada, wherein 
the horsemen across the border looked to 
see his colors lowered, was an eight-lengths 
victory for Man-o’-War, to say nothing 
of the fact that a purse of $75,000 and a 
$5,000 gold cup were the trophies he 
brought home with him for his mile-and- 
a-quarter gallop around the Kenilworth 
Park track. And this is the horse which, 
as a yearling, two years ago, Major August 
Belmont, his breeder, sold for $5,000. 

Altho it sounds rather theatrie, his 
present owner refused last June an offer 
for him which was conveyed in a signed 
eheek, drawn in blank, and to be filled out 
in any sum that seemed to represent his 
great value. Only last week he rejected 
a flat offer of $400,000 for Man-o’-War. 

It appears rather the better way to 
begin the personal chronicle of Man-o’-War 
by describing how one comes upon him in a 
visit to his home on Glen Ridge stock-farm. 
The farm, 600 acres of rolling land, lies 
about four miles westward of Media, Pa., 
which clings in an enviable doze to the 
outer flounce of Philadelphia’s wide- 
spread skirts. A drive along the tree- 
flanked, dipping highway brings one to a 
crossroads with a single village store and 
two old gentlemen of bucolic drama chew- 
ing politics and tobacco on the shady poreh. 

There one gets the first of Man-o’-War. 
It is in a banner of his stable colors, 











yellow and black, between two American 
flags spanning the roadway. 
of the store for all to see is the race-horse’s 
name done in enthusiastic but unskilled 
hands in black and yellow calico. The 
display to greet him when he came back 
from his victory over Sir Barton in Canada 
will doubtless remain until the elements 
get at it or they move the building away. 

One asks the way to Man-o’-War’s home 
place, and one of the old ruminants points 
a vague thumb toward a rise of ground a 
half mile beyond. What the thumb pointed 
out is a long, low, single-story building, its 
white paint relieved by vertical bands of 
light green to mark careful weather- 
stripping over the cracks. There one finds 
Man-o’-War and the two men who stand 
guard over him from sunrise to sunrise. 

Both George Conway, the stable fore- 
man, and Frank Loftus, Man-o’-War’s 
personal earetaker, greeted a visitor to 
Man-o’-War recently. As Conway swung 
open the steel-netted door of the box-stall. 
Man-o’-War came forward instantly, nuz- 
zling the foreman’s shoulder. The light 
of the low afternoon sun struck through 
the wide doorway, glinting in ripples 
along the lean, high-bred body, its chest- 
nut eoat glowing like a leaf in autumn. 
Then Man-o’-War looked past Conway to 
the door of the adjoining stall, and after- 
ward gazed searchingly at the road winding 
through the lowland. 

**He’s looking for the Major,” Conway 
explained, adding for Man-o’-War’s ear. 
Never mind, old man, he'll be here after 
awhile. You see,” he went on, rubbing the 
animal’s nose and the white star on his 
forehead, **Man-o’-War’s happiest when 
Major Treat is with him. The Major? 
why, he’s this fellow’s side partner, his 
particular pal. They’ve been cronies ever 
since Man-o’-War was a yearling. The 
Major was at one time Mr. Riddle’s prize 
hunter and a great show horse over the 
jumps. Now he’s twelve years old and 
Mr. Riddle has practically given him to 
Man-o’-War as a companion. 

*‘No matter where “Man-o’-War 
along goes the Major. He runs with him 
about the track here during 
periods, and does his plueky best to keep 
up. He goes to all tracks with the big 
fellow and, of course, accompanied him to 
Canada for the race with Sir Barton. They 
had adjoining stalls in the special car and 
were not haltered—so they put their 
heads together and talked during most of 
the journey. To tell you the truth, we 
give a good deal of eare to the Major, 
beeause it would break Man-o’-War’s 
heart if anything went wrong with the 
old boy.” 

Man-o’-War is visit-fed at five o’clock 
in the morning, when he receives three 
quarts of oats that have been most thor- 
oughly cleaned and sieved. An hour later 
he gets his first grooming in preparation 
for the day’s work, Conway and Loftus 
going over him as if they were polishing a 
silk hat. When he glistens beyond criticism 
he is taken by Clyde Gordon, his jockey, 
to the half-mile track, set in a level bit of 
meadow-land a short distanee from the 
stable. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays he is jogged once about the track 
and then cantered a mile and a quarter. 
On other mornings Gordon settles himself 
in the saddle and lets Man-o’-War out at 
speed. These are the days on which he is 
trained for the distances he has to negotiate 
on the race-track. 


goes, 


exercise 


Then comes the leisurely return to the 
stable, a cooling walk, and, if the day is 
warm, his entire body is washed with a 


On the face | 











compound of arnica, aleohol, and wich- 
hazel, not dissimilar to an athlete in. train- 
ing, to prevent soreness. This is the hour 
of ‘‘the most complete grooming that could 


be given an animal’’: 


He is so carefully washed that no ves- 
tige of perspiration remains in his coat, his 
feet are cleaned and serubbed, and he is 
turned into a sweet-smelling bed of fresh 
rye straw that was laid while he was at 
the track. 

Until 11:15 o’eloek he ean think, * talk 
to the Major,”’ dream over his races, amuse 
himself in any way he sees fit. It is at 
this time Mrs. Riddle most frequently 
visits him, going into the stall with him, 
because not the least attractive part of 
Man-o’-War is his disposition. Now he 
has his mixture of oats, bran, and eracked 
eorn, to be followed by the lump of sugar 
Mrs. Riddle has brought. An hour and a 
quarter is permitted him for dinner. 

At 12:30 the feed-box is taken away and 
scalded to keep it clean, his bed is remade, 
and the door closed on him so he shall rest 
undisturbed until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when he has walking exereise for 
half an hour and is then turned out to 
graze for fifteen minutes, not one minute 
longer, because Conway stands at the 
fence, with a wateh in his hand, watehing 
him erop the grass. 

Again comes a grooming and the band- 
ages on his legs are carefully changed 
These consist of strips of absorbent cotton 
wound from ankle to knee and seeured by 
gauze bandages wrapt skin-tight and fast- 
ened in good surgical style with safety-pins. 
The bandages prevent swellings and reduce 
the chances of inflammation. At five 
o’elock Man-o’-War has his supper—a 
*‘cooked meal”’ they call it—made of oats, 
‘bran, flaxseed meal; cracked corn, and salt 
prepared with boiling water and cooled. 
He now gets water as much as he wants. 
Conway said that after the Sir Barton race, 
when Man-o’-War had the first christening 
drink out of the gold eup he won, he would 
have drained it had he been permitted. 

With the removal of the water-bucket 
and the feed-box, Man-o’-War’s day comes 
to an end. His bed is made fresh, a light 
blanket is fastened upon him, and he is 
turned over to the night-wateh—Conway 
and Loftus. And they sleep with one eye 
open. 





His Scandalous State.—A young fellow 
who was the crack sprinter of his town— 
somewhere in the South—was unfortunate 
enough to have a very dilatory laundress. 
One evening when he was out for a practise 
run in his rather airy and abbreviated 
track costume, he chanced to dash past 
the house of that dusky lady, who at the 
time was a couple of weeks in arrears with 
his washing. He had scarcely reached 
home again when the bell rang furiously 
and an excited voice was wafted in from the 
porch: ‘“ Foh de Lawd’s sake, won't you- 
all tell Marse Bob please not to go out no 
moh till I kin git his clo’es round to him? ” 
—San Francisco Argonaut, 





Checkmate.—Mrs. Sims— What are 
you doing with that string tied around 
your finger? ” 

Mr. Sims—“ You put it there to make 
me remember to mail a letter for you.” 

Mrs. Sims—‘‘ Well, did you do it? ” 

Mr. Sims—‘ No, my dear, you forgot 
to give it to me.”—The American Legion 
Weekly. 
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Where the niceties of life contribute to well being, the Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunk is recognized as an indispensable accessory to 
travel comfort. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Be sure the Hartmann Red><is on the trunk you buy 
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PNEUMATIC 


Back in 1888 something happened in 
Belfast, Ireland, that led directly to 
the development of a great tire indus- 
try and had much to do with making 
the automobile a practical poésibility 
in later years. 

The man who caused this extraor- 
dinary development was a surgeon 
named John Boyd Dunlop, and the 
way he came to do it is one of those 
interesting human stories that lie be- 
hind many of the world’s great dis- 
coveries and inventions. 

His boy, Johnny, rode a tricycle and 
its hard narrow tires wrought injury to 
the Doctor’s lawn. From his desire to 
find something that would be easier on 
the ground as well as more comfort- 
able for the rider, was born a crude but 
serviceable solid wooden wheel sur- 
rounded by a home-made rubber air- 
bag with a football tube for a valve. 
It was held in place by a strip of linen 
from an old dress of Mrs. Dunlop, 
stretched over the tube and tacked on 
the wheel. 


He tested this wheel but was not 
satisfied with his first work. He 
started over and made a wooden rim 


for the tricycle and a new and better 
tire. 

From that day there came in rapid 
succession the pneumatic tires for tri- 
cycles, bicycles, automobiles and mo- 
torcycles which carried the Dunlop 
ideas across the world, and made the 
motor car practical. 

On Dunlop invention and Dunlop 
tire improvements was built a great 
international Dunlop institution that 
manufactures and sells tires in many 
continents and countries, owns its own 
vast rubber-growing plantations in the 
Far East, its own fabric-producing 
cotton mills, and numbers its em- 
ployees by many tens of thousands. 

It is, therefore, of more than usual 
interest that Dunlop Tires will soon be 
produced in America, by an American 
corporation, which begins business with 
an equipment of buildings, machinery 
and resources putting it among the 
largest of the tire-building companies 
of America. 

The following pages will give you a 
glimpse at this new, yet old, factor in 
the progress of America’s automotive 
industry. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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|FOUNDING 


Dunlop, pioneer of the pneumatic 
tire industry, is founding its business 
in America upon three outstanding 
advantages: 

First, positive assurance of highest 
quality in tire construction, made 
possible by the knowledge and skill of 
a world-wide institution representing 
thirty-two years of experience in tire- 
building, beginning with Dunlop’s in- 
vention of the pneumatic tire. 

Second, possession of ample resources 
in materials, manufacturing equipment 
and financial means—and the ability to 
use them. You need no further evi- 
dence than the scope and character of 
Dunlop international enterprises and 
the completeness of the great Dunlop 
tire-building institution at Buffalo. 

Third, introduction in America of the 
Dunlop policy—a policy of mutual in- 
terest which, since 1888, has recognized 
an obligation to all who buy, sell or use 
tires—a policy which goes beyond the 
building of good tires to the delivery of 
continuous transportation service. 

We have demonstrated our belief in 
this policy by designing and building 
only the highest grade tires—by con- 





stantly endeavoring, through research 
and investigation, to improve these 
tires—by so conducting our relations 
as to earn the good will of all whom 
we serve. 

With these three advantages Dunlop 
is making available to the American 
public pneumatic and solid tires of 
established superiority, distributed 
through a dealer organization conscious 
of its responsibilities and its obligation 
to do more than act as a go-between in 
the sale of tires, and backed by an 
interested service which extends to the 
last day of the tire’s usefulness, without 
any limitations of mileage. 

The dealer who will sell Dunlop 
Tires selects us as truly as we select 
him because he believes, as we do, that 
he represents you and your interests to 
us quite as much as he represents us to 
you, and that your good will is his 
greatest business asset. 

Dunlop Tires will soon be in actual 
production, and distribution through 
retail channels will follow. We will 
welcome the opportunity to discuss 
distribution plans with any responsible 
retail tire merchants who are interested. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
- BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN WAR-PLANE THE NEW SPEED KING OF THE AIR 


Not less notable was the second-place race driven by Capt. 
H. E. Hartney with a Thomas Morse, 300 horse-power Wright 


HE WORLD’S RACE-SPEED RECORD was broken 

and a record set up which is declared to ‘‘mark the 

beginning of America’s supremacy in military aviation,” 
when a new-style army biplane whizzed around a Long Island 
course for 132 miles at an average speed of three miles a minute. 
The race, which was run for the Pulitzer Trophy and cash 
prizes, was the largest ever held in America, and whether viewed 
as a great sporting event or as a sample of what America can 
offer in aviation, has aroused the enthusiasm both of aviation 
experts and lay newspaper editors. Twenty-five racers finished 
the 132-mile course, and 


motor. His time was two minutes and a half slower than 
Mosley’s and his skilful driving evoked the admiration of all 
the air-wise who saw it. 

So, too, did that of Bert Acosta, third-prize man and one of 
the few civilian pilots entered. The Italian S. V. A. with a 
225-horse-power motor which he drove could not have been 
better handled. 

To all interested in the development of aviation in this coun- 
try it was a cause for great satisfaction that American products 
triumphed so signally over those of other countries. The 

winning plane is de- 





signed by an American, 





40,000 spectators were 
on hand to applaud the 
winpers. Compared ? 
with the greatest recent 
airplane race, the race 
for the Gordon Bennett 
eup, held at Etampes, 
France, two months ago, 
the American event pro- 
duced more speed, ten 
times as many entries, 
and far more popular 
interest. Best of all, 
notes the New York 
World, the great race in 
which thirty-four ma- 





IT JOGGED 


Long Island. Several times in the 





chines were “spurting png ‘ ; 

h ae ’ d mile flight, its driver, Captain Mosley, of the Army, probably moved faster than 
at urricane spee any human being has ever moved before. 
around a _ triangular 





ALONG AT THE RATE OF 
With its motor working at 8 per cent. less than full capacity, 


engined Verville biplane set a new world’s record at 
course 


A. C. Verville, and 
powered with a motor 
which is in essence a 
glorified Liberty. 
Second place _ also 
went toan American pro- 
duction—the Thomas- 
Mor-:e plane built at 
Ithaca, with a Wright 


motor built in New 
Jersey. Third place 
was Italy’s, so far as 


the machine and engine 
went, but America took 
fourth with an Orenco 
plane, the product of 
the Ordnance Engineer- 
ing Corporation, pow- 
ered with a Wright. 
For comparisons with 
Mosley’s performance 
it is necessary to refer 
to the Gordon Bennett 
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A MINUTE. 





at va 2 
THREE MILES 
this Packard- 


the recent race meet on 
of its one-hundred-and-thirty-two- 








course of thirty-three 

miles simultaneously, was concluded without a single serious 
mishap.”’ While this great aerial race was being flown without 
fatality, Gaston Chevrolet, perhaps the most famous automobile 
racing driver in the country, was killed on the Los Angeles 
Speedway, in a crash which cost the lives of two other racers. 
“To those who followed the transcontinental race a year ago,” 
says The World, ‘‘the safe completion of the greatest air-race 
ever held in the country may be interpreted as heralding the day 
when the public will be awakened to the intrinsic safety of flying 
in skilled hands.” 

The keenest competition existed between the Army and Navy 
fliers in competition for the race prizes. The Army’s entry, a 
Verville-Packard pursuit biplane, carried off the honors, after 
the Navy’s reliance, a Leoning Special monoplane, had been 
put out of the running through an accident. The Army flier 
was the same machine which, as the result of carbureter trouble, 
was forced out of the Bennett cup race in France. This race 
was won by a French machine which averaged 169 miles an 
hour as against the 178 made by the American Packard-motored 
Capt. C. C. Mosley, of the Army, drove the plane 
To quote from the New York World’s account 


Verville. 
to its victory. 
of the contest: 


Mosley’s complete race record reads as follows: 

First lap, 11 minutes 6.7 seconds; second lap, 11 minutes 
.37 seconds; third lap, 11 minutes 7.208 seconds; fourth lap, 
11 minutes 15.32 seconds; total, 44 minutes 29.57 seconds; 
average per hour, 178 miles. 

His wonderful 600 horse-power Packard engine worked 
sweetly within certain limitations. Its carburation was below 
100 per cent. efficient, with the consequence that the engine, 
which is designed to deliver 1,900 revolutions per minute, did 
not get above 1,700. In other words, it was more than 8 per 


cent. below its possible maximum. which on paper shows a speed 
of 200 miles, plus, per hour. 





Cup race held at 
Etampes, France, two months ago. Sadi Lecointe, winner of 
that event, drove a Nieuport over a course of 186.3 miles at 
slightly more than 169 miles an hour. In the trials he had 
beaten this by five and one-half miles. 

The official speed record for a mile over a measured course is 
at the rate of 192 miles an hour, made by Bernard de Romanet, 
at Bue, France. Sadi Lecointe has driven a mile at 188. 

While on paper Mosley’s ride stands at a shade under the 
rate of three miles per minute, it was believed last night that a 
survey of the course will reveal that it is longer than the esti- 
mated thirty-three miles per lap and by so much advance 
Mosley’s rate. Should the survey prove that the course is 
exactly thirty-three miles, it is still to be noted that added 
distance resulted on rounding the controls. 

A big turn-out to witness the race had been expected. The 
reality amazed the most o,timistic. Roads leadjng to Mitchel 
Field were literally choked with motor-traffic for an hour before 
and after that set for the start, while the Long Island specials, 
run direct to the field, carried thousands, and other thousands 
made the trip from Garden City on the decrepit trolley-cars 
which purport to cater to army traffic. 

At eleven o’clock, which had been named as the moment 
of the first take-off, spectators stood three and four, and in 
in front of the Contest Committee headquarters, ten and twelve 
deep the length of the aviation-field. At Farmingdale and other 
points along the course other thousands waited for. the pass'ag 
of the planes. Beside every roadway within the great triangle 
drawn on the Hempstead plains motor-cars] were parked whose 
occupants gazed heavenward in anticipation. 

Weather conditions were all that could have been desired. 
Overhead was a gray cloud ceiling, which, between nine and 
eleven o'clock, lifted from 900 feet to 2,000 feet and afforded 
better visibility for the fliers than bright sunshine. The report 
continues: 

There was a touch of frost in the air, and an hour before 


the race scattering snowflakes fell. What wind there was came 
from the northwest—a puff at earth-level which merely shook 
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WHEN THIs COMPANY began the manufacture of zinc products in 
1848, there were but few important markets. 

Today hundreds of industries depend upon zinc as a vital essen- 
tial in the manufacture of their various products. 

This great development of the application of zinc to industry is 
being extensively aided through cooperative, scientific research. 

There are many articles and commodities in which zinc could 
be used to advantage. In the solution of your particular problems 
our Research Department will be glad to extend all possible aid. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. of (Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 
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Manufacturers of Zinc Oxide, Slab Zinc (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Albalith, Lithopone, Sulphuric 
Acid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zinc Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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76 
the ‘“‘stocking” indicator at the flying 
ehief’s hut and not more than ten miles 
strong along the air-lanes. On the first 
and shortest leg of the triangular course, 
seven miles into the southeast, it was 
mildly helpful. For the rest of the way the 
planes caught it on their beams, but not 
with enough punch to cause complaint. 

The timing station was on the roof 
of the Contest Committee’s headquarters. 
A magnetic timing device was installed, 
and with the aid of binoculars the timers, 
Richard F. Hoyt and R. A. Leavell, were 
able to get results down to thousandths of 
a second. 

Captain Hartney, one of the most 
popular fliers in the Army Air Service 
and a contestant in last year’s transcon- 
tinental, was the first away, taking off at 
11:20 o'clock. He headed to westward 
across Roosevelt Field for altitude and a 
motor tryout, and, swooping low, crossed 
the starting-line at a speed which would 
have put the Empire State Express to 
shame. In a minute and a half he was 
lost to view to the southeastward. 

His course lay due southeast for seven 
miles, then around a Navy balloon-marker 
on Lufbery Field at Wantagh, beside the 
Merrrick Road, for an eleven-mile spurt 
into the northeast to Henry J. Damm Field, 
north of Babylon. Here a sharp turn 
brought him into the final leg of the triangle, 
a west-northwest drive of fifteen miles 

Following Hartrey’s getaway, the planes 
went off with clocklike precision. Each 
in turn cireled to westward for a good 
start and then swooped down to the field 
for timing as it crossed the line. 


There was a long succession of De 
Havilands, which had originally been 
drawn for a separate class and were 


filving for special prizes in addition to 
competing for the Pulitzer Trophy. Army 
and marie corps pilots handled these 
standbys of the Army Air Service, and 
pushed their 400 horse-power Liberty 
motors for more speed than anybody 
before had ever known was in them. 

All types of planes showed their paces 
to the crowd as the starting proceeded. 
There were machines with one wing, 
machines with two, and two with three 
wings. These got a special bit of atten- 
tion by reason of the noise they made as 
they wheeled back across the field for 
their start. 

They were Curtiss-Kirk triplanes, with 
Curtiss-Kirkham 450-horse-power engines. 
Speedy and powerful contrivances they are, 
but they whistle as they fly and for this 
reason the spectators attached to them 
the name ‘‘ Whistling Billies,”” which will 
probably stick. 

In one of these machines Roland Rohlfs 
made his world’s altitude record last 
year. Both entries yesterday were in the 
control of Navy pilots. 

The Vought V£E-7s. a special Navy 
ship, to the piloting of which yesterday 
the marine corps contributed three men, 
commanded their share of admiration. 
Stock machines delivered an_ excellent 
account of themselves, and one of them, 
driven by Lieut. A. Laverents, U. S. N.. 
won fifth place in the main event. This 
was the more remarkable because it was 
a victory for a 180-horse-power engine 
pitted against motors running to 400 and 
450. 

In the monoplane division there were 
Leonings and a French machine, the 
Morane-Saulnier, with 110 horse-power air- 
eooled rotary Le Rhode motor. This was 
a favorite for scouting in France. 

Word had spread through the crowd 
that something unusual was expected 
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| of the Verville Army Racer and its ap- 


pearance was keenly awaited. It was 
standing while the others took off on the 
side of the field remotest from the specta- 
tors, so that the first view they had was 
when it took the air. 

This was after twelve o’clock. The 
machine lifted after a brief run and, 
heading west, passed close enough to the 
heads of visitors for them to observe its 
remarkable fish-shaped body and tail, the 
aluminum cowling bunched over its mighty 
engine and its natural wood-color wings 
with their accentuated stagger. Then, 
leaving a trail of smoke behind, it passed 
from view. 

It went further on its warming-up 
flight than any of its competitors, climbing 
and making well, toward Jamaica, before 
it turned back to Mitchel Field. As it 
swung around for its timing it was noted 
that the engine seemed to be working 
perfectly and the pilot had his plane in 
perfect. control. 

It was about the time the Verville 
got away that some interesting brushes 
began to appear between planes rounding 
the Mitchel Field control. Spectators 
saw five, six, and even ten at a time, 
coming out of the east. Two or three of 
them were certain to be bunched. 

A De Haviland stood on the edge of its 
wing as it rounded the control and straight- 
ened out for the beginning of another 
lap. A Loening monoplane, flying ‘“‘like a 
bat out of hell,” as a ‘“‘mech”’ put it, was 
hard on its tail and, swinging past the 
judges in its turn, put after the De Haviland. 
It climbed the other’s track with the 


. efficiency of a gnat after an elephant, and 


ere the machines passed from view had 
won a good lead. 

This was but a single instance from 
a score. The pilots put all they had into 
their performances in front of the gallery, 
banking at the turn until it seemed as if 
they would certainly land on their wings’ 
edge before they could pull out. But they 
never did. 

Not the least contribution to the spec- 
tacular side of the race was the altitude 
at which it was flown. It had been ex- 
pected that the machines would be around 
the 300- to 500-foot levels, but most of 
them chose to clip the tree-tops, and some 
skimmed Mitchel Field low enough to cut 
the daisies, had there been any to cut. 

Captain Hartney kept his lead on all 
four laps. The first time around he barely 
missed turning inside of the balloon at 
Lufbery Field. From the point of view 
of the spectators there, Lieut. B. G. 
Bradley, in a Loening, provided the most 
thrills. Flying at high speed and at such 
a low altitude that he seemed barely to 
clear the tops of the trees, he made his 
turns sharply, banking his machine so that 
the wings were almost perpendicular 
as he rounded the mark and then grace- 
fully came back to an even keel as he set 
out for Damm Field. As he passed over 
Lufbery on his fourth and last lap, it was 
seen that he was expericnecing engine 
trouble. Soon after setting out for Damm 
Field he made as if to descend, but after a 
few moments of seeming hesitation he 
climbed to a higher altitude and continued 
on his way. He came down just short of 
the finish with a broken water connection. 

On the second lap Captain Mosley flew 
over Lufbery Field in the thirty-third 
position, on third lap he was thirtieth, 
and on the last lap twenty-sixth. Lieu- 
tenant Bradley also picked up on earlier 
starters, moving from fifth place on the 
first time around to third on the second lap, 
and to second on the third and fourth laps. 





On his second time around, Lieut. F. A. 
Johnson in a SE-5 was forced to alight 
on Lufbery Field when he developed 
engine trouble. He landed safely. He 
explained that one side of his motor was 
burned out. 

The army ambulance plane, an extra 
entry, painted a cream color with a red 
cross on its side, elicited the humorous 
observation that it looked like a Borden’s 
milk entry. 

The turning-point at Henry J. Damm 
Field was marked by a windmill on the 
August Belmont estate which, swathed in 
white-cloth streamers, stood out a great, 
grim specter in the haze. 

Certain machines, notably the De 
Haviland driven by Lieutenant Wright, 
of the Army, Bradley’s Loening Special, 
and Sergeant Dunn’s Vought V 2-7, took 
the turn only a few yards above the upper 
spokes of the windwheel, and ‘‘banked”’ 
until their wings seemed to stand almost 
perpendicular to the ground. 

Of the forty-four machines entered for 
the race ten failed to start, for a variety 
of reasons. One was the single repre- 
sentative of German aeronautical art, the 
Fokker, which was damaged at Buffalo 
en route to Mitchel Field and could not be 
repaired in time for the race. 

Two others were bowled out by a 
collision just before starting time. An 
Ordnance plane piloted by Lieut. O. G. 
Kelly, of the Army, was just landing from 
a practise flight when a Loening got in its 
way. Lieut. J. F. Wolfer, U. S. N., was 
in charge of the Loening. The result 
was the loss of three teeth by Kelly, a 
broken back and smashed propeller for 
the Loening, and divers casualties to the 
Ordnance. 

Lieut. Leigh Wade, U. S. A.; Capt. 
H. B. Mims, of the marine corps, Ensign 
W. J. Daly, of the Navy, and Lieut. Com- 
mander W. B. Haviland, pilot of ‘‘ Whist- 
ling Billy,”’ likewise failed to finish. Lieut. 
L. A. Smith landed after covering three 
laps, having mistaken the length of the 


course and was counted out. Willis P. 
Taylor, a civilian flying an S. V. A. was 
disqualified for cutting corners. 

In addition to the Pulitzer Trophy 
there were four class races for prizes 
provided from the Valentine Fund in 
custody of the Aero Club. These were 
won as follows: 

Contest Committee Prize—A_ trophy. 


Thomas-Morse, Capt. H. E. Hartney, pilot. 

De Haviland Class—First prize, $350 
in Liberty bonds to the pilot and $50 to 
the machanic, to Lieut. Carl Eliason, 
U. S. A.; time, 56:06:58. Second, $150 
and $50 in bonds, Lieut. John P. Roullot, 
U.S. A.; time 56:09:39. 

Vought V#E-7 Class—First prize, $350 
and $50 in bonds, Lieut. A. Lauerents, 
U. S. N.; time, 55:39:19. Second, $150 
and $50, Lieut. W. R. Gwyn, U.S. N. 

SE-5 Class—First prize, $350 and $50 
in bonds, Capt. Maxwell Kirby, U. S. A. 
Others disqualified. 


The World comments editorially, under 
the heading, ‘‘An Eventful Air Race”’: 


The air-race for the Pulitzer Trophy 
around a triangular section of Long Island 
was a great success in every respect. All 
race records were broken. At 178 miles 
an hour as the average for the winner, all 
speed records were broken, if allowance 
be made for inevitable losses of time from 
the frequent turns. So large a number of 
people as had gathered within and around 
the triangle has never before witnessed 
an airplane race from start to finish. 

















ORMALLY, Nature 
, Starts the ‘teeth 
white, but in the average 
case only intelligent care 
can keep them so. 
Intelligent care means 
—have your teeth ex- 
amined twice a year by 
a good dentist. And 
brush your teeth regu- 
larly night and morning 
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A Fash of White Teeth 


with the correct denti- 
frice. In 95 per cent of 
cases Pebeco Tooth Paste 
would seem to be the 
correct dentifrice, be- 
cause 95 in every 100 
persons are said to have 
“Acid - Mouth,” which 
is believed to be the 
chief cause of all tooth 
decay. 


PEBECco 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth”’ 


It does so by stimulating the 
regular flow of normal alka- 
line saliva, which is the most 
natural wash for the teeth, 
gums, and mouth, and the 


most effective means of neu- 
tralizing mouth acids that 
aim to weaken the enamel 
and lead to the ultimate 
destruction of every tooth. 









Make Your Own Test for 
* Acid-Mouth” 


Write to us for free Litmus Test 
Papers and 10-day trial tube of 
Pebeco. Moisten one of the blue 
Litmus Papers on your tongue. 
If it remains blue, you are free 
from “Acid-Mouth.” But if it 
turns pink, harmful acids are at 
work on your teeth. 

Now make this second test: 
Brush the teeth and gums 
thoroughly with Pebeco from 
the trial tube. Then place a 
second Litmus Paper on your 
tongue. This time it will remain 
blue, proving that Pebeco tends 
to counteract “‘Acid-Mouth.” 


Pebeco is sold 
by druggists 


everywhere 








LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


obligation to me. 


ON ceciceisesimnieiagies 


Street and No,____ 


City or Town 


State 





Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 


rst 


Please send me your Litmus Test Papers and 


Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco without c« or 
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A Heating Plant 


— ; | THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RED 
Comp lete in Itself AND WHITE FOOTBALL 
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HAT it doesn’t pay for a football 
eoach to ‘‘euss”’ or ‘‘bawl out”’ his 


Economical to Install and players was one of the things the Indians 





























aintain at Carlisle taught Glenn S. Warner, now 
Built as an individual, compact unit, wuse 4 : 
without exterior pipes or ducts for coach of the University of Pittsburgh. 
air distribution, the Skinner Bros. : . : 
(Baetz Patent) Heater costs 15 to During his own football career in college, 
on: a br ie eeually writes Mr. Warner in The American Golfer 
SKINNER BROS. scottet ‘i—- and requires no (New York), the coaches ‘habitually went 
BAETZ PAT - 
BARS at the players in hammer-and-tongs style, 
HEATER Heats Every Cubic Inch of ; 5 pe 
| Open Factory Space used the most forceful language imaginable, 
Because of their scientific construc- mixed in a liberal amount of ‘cussing,’ 


tion, Skinner Bros. Heaters will heat 


every cubic inch of open factory and even called names. When Warner 


space to the same even, comfortable 1 »anach ; » Ttawiiates ; vn 
degiée. There are no areas always heeame coach at the Carlisle Indian Sehool, 
too hot, while others remain too cold. therefore, it never oceurred to him that 
There are no drafts or air blasts to ‘ ss 7 
impair health and comfort. it might not be wise to use the same 
Get Bulletin No. 50 tacties. After a week at Carlisle, however, 
Skinner Heaters are positively guar- he noticed that his best players began to 
anteed. Send now for Bulletin No. cs ; 3 ‘ 
50 and list of users. drop out. They said nothing about it, 
e but upon inquiry informed their coach that 
Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co. ; ed 
they resented his rather rough methods. 


When he assured them that this could and 
would be remedied if they would come 
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back, they finally donned their football 


togs again, and everything thereafter was 
é lovely. This was an eye-opener to the 
= eoach regarding the sensitive Indian, and 


revealed one of the differences between red 


BAETZ PATENT HEATING SYSTEM and white men as football material. Mr. 


Warner says he discovered later, however, 














that tho white men are not so sensitive as 


Indians, nevertheless, the gentler methods 
he was forced to adopt at Carlisle brought 
the best results with white players also. 
The coach also learned about his Indians 


PERSONAL that they developed a strong racial spirit 


rather than a school spirit. They played 


| football particularly for the fun in it, and 

te el Pens | hence were not much good on a muddy field. 

, They were good losers and never grouched 

| about and tore things up when they were 


defeated. Coming of a race that for 
| generations has trained the powers of 



























Many people who have difficulty in writ- 
ing with an ordinary pén, find in Spencerian 
Pens that responsiveness and pen-ease which 
is born of true pen steel and perfect writing 
points. 


observation, this was the faculty the 
green recruits brought mainly into play 
Spencerian Pens are personal pens. A to get onto the curves not only of foothall 
style for every hand-writing. That's why 
they write so smoothly and last so long. 


but of the other mysteries of school-life. 
To quote Mr. Warner: 


The Indians were different in many ways 
from white college boys, and they had to be 
handled more diplomatically to get the 
best results. College boys are imbued with 
an intense college spirit in their big games, 
which helps the coach a great deal. The 
Carlisle boys did not show this same 
spirit except upon oceasions when they 
met another Indian team. When playing 
against college teams, it was not to them 
| so mueh the Carlisle School against Penn- 

sylvania or Harvard, as the case might be, 
| but it was the Indian against the White 
| Man. 

They did not manifest a school spirit, 
but they did have a racial spirit. They 
seemed to recognize the fact that it was 
upon the athletic field that the Indians 
had an even chance against their white 
brothers, and they wanted to show that 
‘given an even chance they were the equals, 


To enable you to find your style 
and to test the superiority of Spex 
cerian Pens, we will send 10 diffe) 
ent sample pens and a pen holder 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway 
New York 
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of their pale-face brothers. It was that 
spirit that urged them to supreme efforts, 
and to defeat some of the very best uni- 
versity teams, altho always greatly out- 
weighed and pitted against men whose 
minds were much more highly developed 
than their own. 

But while college boys were much further 
advanced educationally, the Indians had a 
natural cunning and a liking for games of 
all sorts, which made them clever in work- 
ing strategic plays and tricks, and they 
delighted greatly in fooling their opponents 
by clever ruses. I have never been able 
to get any team of college boys to work 
tricks as smoothly as did the Carlisle boys. 

There was one weakness which I could 
never get the Indians to overcome. They 
played the game for fun more than do 
college boys, and every football-player 
knows that there is no great fun playing 
in the mud in rain-soaked clothes. I could 
never get the Indians to play up to their 
form on a muddy field. They simply had 
no heart init. The fun was not there. 

I had some great teams at Carlisle, some 
of which should have won every game on 
their schedule, but never did a Carlisle 
team go through a season without a 
defeat. In three different years, when 
only one defeat was suffered, the single 
defeat in each case was administered by a 
rather mediocre team playing on a rainy 
day and on a muddy field. 

One of the advantages which the 
Indians enjoyed was their freedom from 
worry and nervousness, no matter how 
big or how important the game. And if 
they were defeated, even rather unex- 
pectedly, they seldom appeared in the 
least crestfallen or down-hearted. They 
came home singing, playing jokes, and 
kidding each other in almost as good 
spirits as tho they had won, and they were 
always ready to give their opponents all 
the credit when they were outplayed. 

In other words, they were good sports- 
men. They were also a very gentlemanly 
bunch of boys. We always stopt at the 
best hotels, and invariably were compli- 
mented for their quiet, gentlemanly be- 
havior. There was never any rough-house 
nor any hilarious celebration of a big 
victory, and their breaking training at the 
close: of the season never consisted in 
doing anything any more devilish than 
taking a quiet smoke. 

In one way the Indians were easier 
to coach than college boys. They had 
been bred and trained for generations 
to use their powers of observation and 
that made them quick to catch the proper 
way of doing things good football-players 
have to do. The green recruits watched 
closely how the older players tackled, 
blocked, and fell on the ball, and they 
were quick to copy the correct way of 
doing these things, which made it much 
easier for the coach. 

The powers of observation were used 
in other ways to distinct advantage. 
We nearly always had one or more players 
on the team, who had just come to Carlisle 
right from the reservation—fellows who 
had never ridden in a Pullman car nor 
been inside of a first-class hotel. Yet I 
do not recall an instance of any of them 
ever making a bad “break” or doing 
anything to draw criticism. They never 
exhibited any uncouth manners, in spite 
of their lack of previous training, be- 
cause the green ones watched closely 
what the older ones did before making 
any moves, and you could never have 
told but what they were perfectly at home 
in their strange surroundings. 

Playing nearly all of their games away 
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rent they 


regular little pocket- editions 











of our own rubbers ? 


T'S great fun, the first time youngsters have 
to have rubbers or arctics. You look at 
their feet and you don’t believe anybody could 
make rubber footwear small enough for them. 


But at the Hood dealer's store they bring 
out a pair—exact miniatures of your own; 
just as substantial, just as warm and snug, just 
exactly like yours to the last buckle. 


“Did you ever see anything as cute?” you 
mothers ask. 


“How do they ever make them for so little 
and so good?” you practical fathers wonder. 


That’s one fine thing about Hood Rubber 
Footwear. Whatever the size, whether it’s for 
men or women or youngsters, the same care is 









1 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., WATERTOWN, MASS, 


taken to build them over well-shaped lasts. 
They can't help fitting. That means a lot 
when you are getting bundled up on a cold 
morning and a lot more when you go indoors 
again with stiff cold fingers. 

And the Hood Tire Process—-developed and 
used exclusively in the Hood factory—gives 
Hood Rubber Footwear miles of extra wear. 

This year keep the whole family’s feet dry 
and warm in Hood Rubber Footwear. They'll 


pay for themselves in doctor’s bills saved— 
many times over. 


And remember, Hood’s are built to be sold 
as Hoods—to live up to a name we want 


you to know and be glad to use in buying 
rubber footwear. 





— 





SPORTS AND ATHLETICS. 


Continued 











from home, they were not handicapped 


as much as college boys are when the 
latter take long trips, because of their 
freedom from nervous excitement and 


their ability to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. 

| have often been asked whether the 
Indians as a class were as game as white 
college boys. To this I can say I could 
never any difference more than is 
to be observed between white boys of 
different nationalities. They all seem to 
be of the same kind of stuff, so far as I 
have been able to observe. 


see 





SENATOR HARDING WILL BE THE 
CHAMPION WHITE-HOUSE 
GOLFER 

OT a little has been said about Sen- 

ator Harding’s golf-playing since he 
came into the limelight as the Republican 
nominee for President. Those who know 
say he will be the best golfer that ever 
lived in the White Judge Taft 
played the game while he was President, 


House. 


and Colonel Roosevelt tried his hand at it, 
tho he was never an enthusiast. President 
Wilson, on the other hand, has been a keen 
But 


Mr. Harding surpasses them all in his zest 


devotee of the ancient Scotch game. 
for the sport. He is credited with being a 
real golfer with all the enthusiasm of the 
clan, and he plays the game for all it is 
worth. He plays the Chevy Chase course 
zt Washington around 95, which is better 
than any of his predecessors were able to 
do. Par for this course is 71, and it is one 
of the Senator’s ambitions to reach this 
standard. Former Senator Bourne, of 
Oregon, often plays with Harding, and he 
predicts that the President-elect will soon 
be playing in the 80’s. Senator Harding 
began playing golf less than three years 
ago and he became su enthusiast imme- 
diately. He is a member of the so-called 
“senatorial group” of golfers, and while 
some of these gentlemen are not popular on 
the Chevy Chase links because they have a 
way of standing around to debate national 
and international problems, thus delaying 
those who follow, friends of Senator Hard- 
ing say this ean not be laid up against him. 
They say he concentrates exclusively on 
the game from the moment he steps out of 
the locker-room and that he plays with 
might and main. It is further said of him 
that he is a good sportsman, carefully ob- 
serving all the rules of the game and ocea- 
sionally displaying such thoroughly human 
traits as even to allow a small, harmless cuss- 
word to slip out when he flubs an easy shot. 
An estimate of Senator Harding as a golf- 
player is given in The American Golfer 
(New York) by J. L. Wright, who quotes 
Senator Bourne as follows: 

For the length of time he has played, 


less than three years, he plays a remark- 
ably good game, and he gets the keenest 





kind of enjoyment out of it. His greatest 
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pleasure comes from a good shot, which is 
prerequisite to learning. 

Senator Harding’s game is steadily im- 
proving, and he will become an exception- 
ally good player if he gives the time and 
practise necessary for one to become pro- 
ficient in the game. He gets some tremen- 
dously long shots with his wooden and iron 
clubs, being very strong and having excel- 
lent correlation in the eyes and muscles. 
I have seen him drive 275 yards. 

He is also a very strong putter, having 
a splendid eye and perfect nerve control. 
He does not seem to be discouraged or 
irritated at any poor shots he makes, but 
looks forward with expectancy to improv- 
ing on his next shot. 

He loves the struggle of clase contest 
and derives keener enjoyment in beating 
an opponent by one up than he does in 
having a walkover and beating by seven 
or eight up. Inclemency of the weather 
doesn’t seem to affect his pleasure in the 
game, being equally keen to play in the 
rain as in sunshine, which shows he is a 
true lover of the sport. 

While he is playing he talks of nothing 
else but the game of golf, and doubtless 
realizes that golf necessitates the elimina- 
tion of all other subjects and concentra- 
tion on the game itself. This is one of the 
prerequisites to becoming a good golfer. 

I am satisfied that in another season 
Senator Harding will make the Chevy 
Chase course in the 80’s. He makes a 
number of holes now in par and occasionally 
under par. His match play is better than 
his medal play, but with his intense love of 
the game and additional practise his game 
will become more and more regular and 
his medal seore much better. 

Senator Harding has a youthful swing and 
makes many a sweet shot. He studies out 
his mistakes, and if he makes a foozle or a 
bad shot he tries to figure out the reason, 
and to remedy it next time. He always 
fixes. his own tee and doesn’t hesitate to 
carry his own clubs if a caddie 
happen to be handy. 


doesn’t 


Senators Freylinghuysen, Cummings, 
and Kellogg have reputations of being 


better golfers than Senator Harding, but 


we are assured that he can beat Senator 
Hale, who taught him the gam>, and Sena- 
tor Hitcheock. Few of the senators have 
a longer drive than Senator Harding. On 
the third hole, 490 yards, he has been 


known to drive 285 yards. Further: 


Senator Harding enjoys playing the last 
nine holes better than the first nine, and 
when he was in the dressing-room soon 
after his nomination in Chieago a friend of 
his combined golf and politics, saying: 
‘“Well, I see you got over the first nine 
holes pretty well; I hope you will be as 
successful in the last nine.” 

‘*Oh, you know I always am better on the 
last nine than the first,’’ the Senator replied 
with a laugh. 

The first day out after his nomination 
Senator Harding was banked on both sides 
by a battery of moving picture-men, and 
he told of his experience to the correspon- 
dents when he returned to Washington. 

*“You know,” he said, ‘‘it is not condu- 
cive to good golf to hear camera shutters 
going and photographers shifting plates. 
| made a miserable drive off the first tee, 
and didn’t do much with my midiron, but 
as I approached the green I was a few feet 
off it in the rough. I told-the men I was 
going to hole out from there, and I took 
my putter and did it. 

‘‘] didn’t think for a minute I could do it. 











On the last hole I did almost identically 
the same thing. Senator Bourne, who was 
playing with me, had been the chief sup- 
porter of Senator Poindexter, of Washing- 
ton, in the latter’s race for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, and Senator Suth- 
erland, of West Virginia, another one of our 
foursome, was also an aspirant for the 
nomination. 

‘**Well,’ said Bourne, ‘if you go through 
the campaign the way you started and fin- 
ished this game, there’ll be nothing to it.’”’ 

Senator Harding’s first five holes after his 
nomination were made in five, five, five, 
three, five, and par for those holes on the 
Chevy Chase links is four, four, five, three, 
four. His colleagues in the foursome were 
surprized that he could make such a record 
with scores of photographers dogging his 
footsteps and flanking him at every shot. 

Patience is another one of Senator 
Harding’s strong points in golf. He has 
been known to throw a club ahead of him 
in disgust, but never to break one on the 
ground in rage. Senator Harding likes a 
wooden club in the distance. He is apt 
with a brassie. He seems to prefer it to a 
midiron or cleek. 

Keen rivalry among the locker boys has 
broken out at the Chevy Chase Club for 
attending Senator Harding. John, the col- 
ored boy on the second floor, insists that the 
Senator should dress there, while Taylor, 
the locker boy on the first floor, contends 
that he should remain there. 

Not since 1910 have the boys been able 
to have a President as a regular player. 
President Wilson preferred to play at the 
Washington Country Club in Virginia. 





PULLING GRASS IS TRIS SPEAKER’S 
BASEBALL BAROMETER 

5 Nae SPEAKER, the player-manager 

of the series-winning Cleveland team, 
is by some regarded as the brightest star 
that appeared in the baseball firmament 
of 1920. Of course, there are Babe Ruth 
with his fifty-four home runs and George 
Sisler with his wonderful batting average, 
But to 
Speaker belongs the honor of being not only 


both stars of the first magnitude. 


a star player but an even greater club 
leader. Without him, it is said, Cleveland 
was like an automobile without a motor. 
When the club was demoralized by the 
death of even its 


stanchest 


Ray Chapman and 


friends had given it up as a 
pennant prospect, it was the dynamic per- 
sonality of Speaker that pulled the team 
together. and, with the aid of a strong 
young’ pitcher, Walter Mails, fought it out 
to a finish, winning the first pennant the 
Forest City had ever known, in one of the 
closest fights on record. Speaker’s respon- 
sibilities have left their mark on the man, 
we are told. Tho still young in years, he 
is described as old in appearance, with gray 


He looks like 


a man of forty-five who has had much 


hair and a face deeply lined. 
trouble. Speaker has a peculiar habit by 
which those who know him judge of the 
strain he is under. When he is intensely 
nervous, we are told, he stalks about the 
field, stopping now and to pluck 
savagely at a blade of grass, which he puts 


then 


in his mouth. Says a writer in Baseball 
Magazine: 


Sometimes he would pick up a blade of 
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Hear Rachmaninoff on the 


New Edison 


_ illustration is reproduced 
from an actual photograph of 
Rachmaninoff playing the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt) 
while the New Edison RE-CREATED 
his previous rendition of the same 
composition. 

The absolute fidelity of the RE- 
CREATION to the artist’s original 
performance amazed and aston- 
ished the listeners. 


Once more the New Edison’s per- 
fect Realism was proved by the 
acid test of direct comparison. 


We are very glad to announce that 
Rachmaninoff has also made re- 
cordings for one of the standard 
talking machines. We invite com- 
parison. Hear Rachmaninoff at 


the store of any Edison dealer. 


Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


EDISON RACHMANINOFF RE-CREATIONS 
Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian 
Rhapsodie 

( Liszt ) Part 1 

No. 82169 Second Hungarian 
hapsodie 


( Liszt ) Part 2 


No. 82170 Second Hungarian 


hapsodie 


No. 82187 Prelude InC Sharp 
Minor, Op. 3 


(Liszt ) Part 3 (Rachmaninoff) 


(With Mr. Rachmaninoff’s Cadenza) 


No. 82170 Pastorale 
( Scarlatti-Tausig ) 


No. 82187 Polka de W. R. 
( Rachmaninoff) 


From an actual photograph taken in Mr. 
Rachmanineff’s home, in New York City 


IA: 
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“Is the price 
rather steep? 


Well, let’s look here—”’ 
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—and RAND Visible Records, showing 


costs, make instant adjustments possible 


DAY—when markets stand firm one hour and totter 

the next, when prices swing iike a pendulum—it is 

more vital than ever that successful businesses know their 
production cost, not once a year, but daily. 


And, really, it isn’t difficult to keep a constant check on 
costs—if the RAND Cost Recoid Equipment is used. 
For on RAND Revolving Stands or RAND Traco Cabinets 
all the records are before the eyes. The cards overlap 
each other, leaving the item names visible. Thus it saves 
room—4000 cards wil! go in the four-unit cabinet pictured 
above. 


Every card is visible—you run your eye down the panel, 
which visualizes every name, till you see the one you 
want, then raise the card ahead—and all the data are 
before your eyes. It is only a moment’s work to post 
labor costs from the daily production report to the Cost 
Cards. And, likewise, it takes only a moment to make 
cost summaries. Then—all the facts in hand—judgments 
can be made instantly. 


So it is little wonder that concerns with RAND Visible 
Record Systems usually show the way to their compet- 
itors—and especially if RAND is used in other phases of 
their work, such as Stock and Purchase Control, Sales 
Promotion, Production, Personnel and Credit Control, etc. 


Ask our local office to show you — without obligation 
how RAND can helpsolve your particular business problem. 


Or write direct for our Cost Control Booklet 
Address Dept. C-5 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Visualize your present 


Card-Records an the 


Branches and Sales Offices in all Leading Cities 








VISIBLE BUSINESS-CONTROL 
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grass to his right, sometimes to his left. 
Oceasionally he would walk about in a 
narrow circle, even turning his back on the 
field. When his own pitcher was being hit 
or the game was in a critical condition his 
efforts at grass plucking would be redoubled. 
In an average inning he would get by wiih 
six or seven pulls at the greensward. But 
in a disastrous inning he would often pluck 
at least a dozen of the offending spears of 
grass, sometimes as many as seventeen or 
eighteen. 

Speaker himself denies those supersti- 
tions which are so common to the ball- 
players. ‘‘I guess I pulled grass pretty 
freely this past year,” he admits. ‘‘Some 
people told me I was running Hugh Jen- 
nings out of a job. Perhaps I was a little 
more active than common, but to tell the 
truth it has always been a habit of mine 
to pull grass when in the outfield. I do 
not chew tobacco like many ball-players, 
and as an outfielder wants to keep his jaws 
moving on something, I take out my sur- 
plus energy on the grass. It is a habit, 
nothing more. But it is a habit that I de- 
veloped away back in Texas in my semi- 
pro days, and I guess it will always stick 
with me now. 

“Another habit of mine, that people 
have talked about, is drawing a line beside 
the batter’s box with my bat every time I 
am up at the plate. People have) called 
this a superstition, but I wouldn’t say so. 
In the minor leagues they don’t-diave the 
batter’s box as clearly defined as they do 
in the majors. When I was playing down 
in the Sticks I used to draw a line with my 
bat where the batter’s box should be, so 
that I could tell how much room I had to 
move around in. It got to be a habit with 
me and it has followed me into the big 
leagues. A habit is a queer thing, but 
since I got accustomed to doing it, I shall 
probably always keep at it. It’s a harm- 
less fancy, doesn’t hurt anybody, and it’s a 
habit, that’s all.’’ 


Mr. Speaker admits that this has been a 
tough season. Away back last spring some 
of the newspaper men predicted that Cleve- 
land would win. This was fine because it 
indicated faith in the club, but its manager 
says it set him a hard row to hoe living up 


He is quoted further: 


“The death of Ray Chapman was a ter- 
rible thing. Of course, it was a great blow 
to the club in every way. At the time it 
happened I was taken sick with ptomaine 
poisoning. I had a pretty severe attack, 
was in bed five days, and when I finally got 
back on the field I had lost fourteen pounds. 
1 really put on my uniform before I felt 
able to do so, for the boys needed me and 
the club was not going any too well. That 
sickness, however, was a disappointment, 
for it knocked me out of my stride and 
threw me into a batting slump. I was not 
strong enough to get my full swing at the 
ball and my batting fell off to a whisper. 
Of course, I got back into my stride again 
after a while, but you never can make up 
for a slump like that. Up to that time I 
had taken considerable pride in my work 
this year. I was hopeful of finishing the 


‘season with a batting average of .400 or 


better, an ambition which I have always 
had and which I rather expected to realize 
this year. Things seemed to be coming 
my way. I hit over .400 almost all the 





a 





season, and I really think I would have 
continued to do so if it had not been for 
that sickness. As it was, of course, I had 
a good season, tho I do not believe it was 
any better than my season of 1916. But I 
think it would have been the best season 
I have ever had could I have played from 
start to finish without interruption. 

‘‘Some people have said that we never 
would have won the pennant without the 
valuable assistance of Walter Mails. This 
is quite possible. True, Mails came to us 
when we needed him the most and won six 
straight games. You can not speak. too 
highly of such work as that. At the same 
time, I have been trying to get Mails for 
a vear past. Last winter I had a chance 
to get him, provided I could give Saer - 
mento a good left-hander to fill his place. 
But I had no such pitcher available and 
the trade fell through. I have had Mails 
in mind for some time and he came to us 
when he did only after long bargaining and 
planning. 

“The winning of the World’s Champion- 
ship is, of course, a great satisfaction to me. 
| was confident that we had a club in every 
way fitted to compete for this high honor. 
| was fully sensible of the strength of the 
Brooklyn Club and expected a hard battle. 
That is just what they gave us. At Brook- 
lyn the boys hardly got started and I will 
confess that our opposition was very strong. 
At Cleveland, however, we made a good 
stand with the result that every one knows. 
While I am econvineed that the best club 
won, I wish to give Brooklyn every credit. 
It must be confessed that they encountered 
several bad breaks in Cleveland and they 
did not get to hitting up to their usual 
standard. But I believe it is equally true 
that our pitchers had something to do with 
that. Some of Brookiyn’s famous staff of 
pitchers did not get to going very well dur- 
ing the series, but I saw enough of them to 
be convinced that they really were a fine 
staff of pitchers. Brooklyn also looked to 
me to have a strong infield and a strong 
outfield. In facet, they were strong every- 
where. The injury to their regular player, 
Jimmy Johnston, no doubt hurt the club. 
A young player can not be expected to fill 
in as well as a veteran, particularly in such 
an important series. In my mind, a 
World’s Series is never one-sided, no matter 
what the final outeome. Brooklyn made a 
game fight, proved themselves to be a good 
club and there is certainly no discredit in 
their defeat. The series was cleanly 
played and won strictly on its merits. 

‘‘Since the strain of this long season is 
now over, my only thought is to rest. 
During the season I had no opportunity 
to rest, but now I have and I shall take it, 
for I feel that I need it. 1 expect to take 
a hunting trip in Canada, which is really 
my favorite form of recreation. Then | 
shall go South to my own home in Texas 
for a quiet winter. Next season is another 
year and fortunately I shall not have to 
bother about that until the time comes.” 

If there is any one in the game who ean 
take a well-earned rest, that man is Tris 
Speaker. For he can do so with the knowl- 
edge that he has just terminated a season 
whose all-round success can scarce be 
matched in the records of baseball. 





One Exception.—‘‘ All you need for sue- 
cess in business is persistent publicity.” 

“I can’t agree to that,’ replied Mr. 
Cumrox. “If publicity were the only 
requisite, the-‘ Suwanee River ’ everybody 
has been singing about would have had 


one real-estate boom after another.’”— 
OW a ohs maton 
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Buildings 100 feet wide 
— without a post 


T isn’t necessary to cut your factory up with 
I posts in order to have a “saw-tooth” roof. The 
Super-Span Method of Saw Tooth Construction, 
originated and used exclusively by The Ballinger 
Company, makes it possible to construct a factory 
for you 100 feet wide and any length without a 
single post. 

Super-Span buildings over 100 feet wide can be 
constructed with posts spaced 60 to 100 feet 
apart—or with only one post to 6000 square feet of 
floor space. 


With this improved Super-Span construction 
you get better light, because it is unobstructed— 
and the space gained permits you to install from 
10 to 20 percent more machines. 


The Duplan Silk Company of Nanticoke, Pa., 
was able to place 17 percent more machines in their 
new building by eliminating non-productive posts. 


We shall be glad to mail you interesting literature on 
this economical Ballinger method of construction. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Successor to 


BALLINGER & PERROT 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 
PHILADELPHIA : | NEW YORE 
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The i Present of the moment: 
<< Ss 

Waterman's 

(Ideal) « 
tal 






Women 








Easy to Buy 
Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 


You cannot give a more thor- 
oughly satisfactory and long 
lasting present. 

Its readiness to write in- 
stantly anywhere without 
dependence upon desk orink 
well supplies a much appre- 
ciated convenience in the 
every day work of doctors, 
lawyers, and students as well 
as business men and women 
in all walks of life. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fount- 
ain Pen may be obtained ina 
wide variety of designs from 
perfectly plain to elaborately 
ornamented, in a size to fit 
any hand with a point to 
suit exactly any individual 
style of hand writing. 


THREE TYPES: 
Regular, Safety, Self-Filling 


REGULAR-—has the greatest ink 
capacity and is for those who do 
a great deal of writing. 

SAFETY—may be carried in any 
position,in pocket,purse,trunk, 
or hand bag without the slight- 
est danger of leaking. 

SELF-FILLING—combines all the 
quality standards of Water- 
man’s Ideal with the added con- 
venienceof fillingautomatically 
from any ink supply. 


$2.50 and up 
Sold at best dealers everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


191 Broadway, New York 
129 So. State Street, Chicago, III. 


24 School Street 17 Stockton Street 
Boston San Francisco 
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ROLLER-BEARINGS AND BALL-BEARINGS 


N the ordinary bearings, the surfaces in 

contact slide over one another. When 
rolling action is substituted, we have either 
ball- or roller-bearings; and, according to 
A. Danielson, who treats the subject in 
The American Machinist (New York), 
there has been considerable confusion be- 
tween the types, due to their many varie- 
ties. Mr. Danielson believes that the term 
‘ball-bearing’ should be closely restricted 
to those where the rolling element is spher- 
ical and free to rotate in any direction 
whatever. All other antifriction bearings 
he would classify as ‘‘roller-bearings.”’ 
With this understanding, all the bearings 



































FIG,2 
SEVERAL VARIETIES OF ANTIFRICTION BEARINGS. 


Fig. 1.—Roller-bearing with point contact. 
elements. 
working surfaces. 


in the illustration would fall under this 
head, altho some of them have been called 
‘‘ball-bearings”’ by good authorities. Says 
Mr. Danielson: 


‘*Some of the reasons for employing balls 
in bearings were, no doubt, that balls can 
be manufactured comparatively easily and 
cheaply and that the ball need not be 
guided in the bearing but may be allowed 
to roll on any of its peripheries, which 
simplifies the construction of the bearing. 
Roller-bearings have from the start been 
competitors of ball-bearings in carrying 
heavy loads, In the early roller-bearings 
cylindrical rollers were employed, mainly 
for the sake of ease of manufacture. A 
supposed distinction between ball- and 
roller-bearings which has often been men- 
tioned is that balls have a point contact 
on the raceway, whereas rollers have a line 
contact. This distinction will not hold in 
all cases, however, as there are now existing 
types of bearings which unquestionably 
must be classified as roller-bearings, but 
which have a point contact, as, for ex- 
ample, the bearing shown in Fig. 1. Asa 
matter of fact, the two kinds of bearings, 
while originally distinctly different, are 
to-day not so easily recognized or classified 
on account of the existence of several types 
intermediary between the two. 

Examples are shown in Figs. 2 to 5. 
These have all been obtained from various 
letters patent and have been selected not 
with a view to their suitability for bearing 
purposes or any other practical points, but 
solely on account of the interest which may 
be attached to their attempted classification. 
‘An examination of Figs. 2 and 3 raises 





Fig. 5.—Axis of rotation unalterable. 
Fig. 5.—Rolling elements not having spherical form. 








a doubt as to their proper classification. 
In these bearings the rolling elements can 
not rotate freely, inasmuch as their axis of 
rotation is predetermined and unalterable. 
The bearing in Fig. 2 may always have to 
be considered an intermediary type, as it 
has, alternately, ordinary balls and other 
shapes of rolling elements which may be 
considered as either balls or rollers. 

“The design shown in Fig. 4 ean hardly 
be classified as a ball-bearing, unless ball- 
bearings are defined as antifriction bear- 
ings, the rolling elements of which have 
spherical working surfaces. Fig. 5, un- 
questionably, must be classified as a roller- 
bearing, as in this design the rolling ele- 
ments do not have a spherical form. If 
consideration should now be given to the 














FIG, 5 


Fig. 2.—Bearing with both balls and rolling 


Fig. 4.—Rolling elements with spherical 


question of the proper place for a line to 
be drawn between ball-bearings and roller- 
bearings, without violating either the es- 
tablished language or the laws for logic 
reasoning, it would be found that if the 
second of the above-mentioned ways of 
classification were adopted, and only bear- 
ings having cylindrical rollers were to be 
ealled roller-bearings, a number of ab- 
surdities would follow. There are many 
types of bearings with conical rollers, or 
rollers having a coneave contour which 
ean not possibly be called ball-bearings, 
but whose rolling elements can not be 
simply or unquestionably defined. 

**Now, should the other extreme be re- 
sorted to, and ball-bearings be considered 
to include only those antifriction bearings 
where the rolling elements have a spherical 
form and ean rotate freely on any axis, all 
others being called roller-bearings, then no 
absurdities are encountered. Thus it 
would not be absurd to term the type in 
Fig. 3 a roller-bearing. For this reason, 
then, it can be stated that it is easier to 
logically define the ball-bearing than the 
roller-bearing. 

“Tt seems, therefore, that it would be 
most closely adhering to the original mean- 
ing of the expression ball-bearing, as well 
as being most logical, to define the ball- 
bearing as an antifriction bearing having 
its rolling and carrying elements of a spher- 
ical form and free to rotate around any axis. 
All other bearings having, for rolling and 
carrying elements, bodies of rotation, 
should then be classified as roller-bearings. 

‘“‘Applying this definition, then, the 
types shown in the five illustrations should 
all be classified as roller-bearings.”’ 
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trength 


N rope there are thousands 

of slender fibre strips. In- 
dividually, they are insignificant. 
Woven together, they are of 
sufficient strength to “make fast” 
the sea’s mightiest vessels. 


Equally so has paper its insig- 
nificant components. And so, 
too, when properly selected and 
processed, they provide a fabric 
of great strength. Paper is never 
good unless—among other 
things—it is strong. 


It is long-lived. Also, it has | 


is the “good-will” bond of the 
business man. 


Itcreates confidence. It hasthe 
crispness and “crackle” so sug- 
gestive of sound judgment and 
commercial integrity. It is loft- 
dried,thus correctly“seasoned”. 


Systems Bond is the standard 
bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for 
every bond and ledger need— 
all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and 


Pilgrim, Transcript, Mani- 
fest and Atlantic marks. 


Systems Bond is strong. S including the well-known 
} 


character. Inaword, Systems 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price 3 
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New Spinning Mill and 
Cotton Storehouse 
Bay State Cotton Corporation, 

Lowell, Mass. 


A WISE PRECAUTION 


Overcoming high production costs 














. 
BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


HE manufacturer who is still paying war wages 

for labor, but who no longer receives war prices 
for his product, is faced with the urgent necessity 
of economizing in production methods. 


This makes it doubly important today to take 
advantage of every means to save labor wherever 
possible and to render labor more productive 
wherever used. 


Not long ago the Bay State Cotton Corporation, 
manufacturers of high grade tire cord and fabrics, 
concluded to erect another spinning mill and cot- 
ton storehouse. 


In planning the mill, it was the pleasure of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, to devise the 
means of effecting a substantial saving in the pay- 
roll by installing a complete system of mechanical 
conveyors; to devise a means for conserving the 
freshness and energy of the workers by providing 
for a change of air in the mill every six minutes; 
to devise a means for procuring the many benefits 
which accrue from good daylight by providing the 
greatest possible amount of daylight in all parts 
of the mill; to devise a means for utilizing the 
floor space to get the greatest advantage by care- 
fully planning the layout of machinery and auxil- 
iaries and adapting the building design to meet 
the layout conditions. 


In all respects this mill embodies the most 
modern developments in production economy. The 
experience and the creative facility which planned 
it are at the command of all manufacturers. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE D 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, 285 Beaver Hall Hill, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, 47, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS, FRANCE 
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DANGERS OF OVERCOOKING 


CURVY may be contracted by eating 

overcooked vegetables, as well as by 
omitting vegetables altogether from the 
diet. In April, 1919, there was an out- 
break of scurvy in the children’s clinie of 
Vienna University, forty out of sixty-four 
inmates being affected. Harriette Clieck 
and Elsie J. Dalyell, in a report to the 
Medical Research Council, London, state 
that the diet of the children -was correct 
both in quantity and in quality; and they 
attribute the outbreak entirely to the over- 
eooking of the vegetables. They say in 
their report, as printed in The British 
Medical Journal (London): 


The explanation seems to lie in the 
method of cooking; this process destroys 
the antisecorbutie vitamin in proportion to 
the time and temperature of heating. The 
time of cooking is in general more impor- 
tant than the temperature, and it has been 
shown that quick heating at 100° C. entails 
less destruction thah prolonged simmering 
at 70° to 90° C. Outbreaks of seurvy in 
which excessive cooking of the vegetable 
ration has been considered an important 
contributory cause have been already placed 
on record. By the+kindness of Prof. V. 
Pirquet, and with the help of the sister in 
charge of the kitchen, we were enabled to 
study the methods of cooking employed in 
the kitchen of the Kinderklinik. In cook- 
ing for institutions, where large numbers 
of people are concerned and large quanti- 
ties of food have to be manipulated, the 
time taken in cooking must of necessity 
be much longer than is the ease in small 
households. In Vienna, moreover, the 
usual method of preparing vegetables in- 
volves two separate cooking processes: 
they are first boiled till soft, and afterward 
cooked again before serving, in an Linbrenn 
made from flour and fat. This double 
eooking involves a twofold destruction of 
antiscorbutiec vitamin. Similar methods 
of cooking vegetables have been employed 
in the kitchen of the Kinderklinik. Even 
potatoes are frequently cooked twice—first 
boiled or cooked in steam at 100° C., then 
sliced and cooked again with fried fat and 
onions. In the making of soups the root 
vegetables, tomatoes, green vegetables, ete., 
are subjected to a temperature of 90° to 
100° C. for as long as three to four hours 
asa generalrule. Following such methods 
of cooking, the loss of antiscorbutie value 
must be very extensive, if not almost com- 
plete. It is probable, therefore, that dur- 
ing the period (September, 1918, to Febru- 
ary, 1919) when an adequate amount of 
fresh vegetables was provided, the diet 
nevertheless was a scurvy-producing one, 
due to loss of antiscorbutie vitamin during 
the cooking. The conditions as regards 
scurvy were apparently less satisfactory in 
hospital than among the general population. 
Among the latter there was certainly no 
general outbreak of seurvy, and the children 
who had been but a short time in hospital 
were less disposed to develop the disease 
when the acute shortage of antiscorbutic 
eame than those who had been in longer. 
The presumption is that during the six 
months or so preceding the outbreak the 
general population were getting more anti- 
scorbutic than these hospital patients.’ 
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UNSAFE ROAD FOUNDATIONS 

SUBSTANTIAL house on a flimsy 

foundation would be an absurdity. 
Yet fine highways are often built over soils 
that will not bear their weight, so that soil 
and surface go to pieces together. H. G. 
Shirley, of the Federal Highway Council, 
writes from Washington to The Engineering 
News-Record (New York) that laboratories 
for studying and testing foundation soils 
are sadly needed. Much money, he says, 
is expended annually in investigating and 
testing surfacing materials, the Federal 
Government, many States, companies, 
and private institutions having estab- 
lished laboratories for such purpose. 
Foundations have received scant atten- 
tion. He continues: 


‘Lately the Bureau of Public Roads has 
taken up this investigation in a small way 
and appreciates the great value of such an 
investigation and study, but the appropria- 
tion allotted this bureau for such an inves- 
tigation is so small it will not permit of an 
extensive research. 

‘Each spring many sections of our roads 
go to pieces, due to the foundation becom- 
ing saturated with moisture, frost action, 
seepage, capillary action, and other causes. 
It is useless to expect the road crust to carry 
all the load unsupported. A firm founda- 
tion for our highways is just as essential as 
it is for every other structure. The little 
study that has been made of the founda- 
tion has been devoted to draining wet places 
where the subbase is constantly saturated 
by seepage water. Such places have been 
studied and in many cases remedied, but 
there has been very little, if any, study 
given to the bearing power of the different 
types of soils as a foundation. Especially 
at the period of the year when they are 
saturated with moisture, or the reverse 
when they are dry and contracted. 

“Tt is safe to say that we know less about 
the subfoundation and its ability to sus- 
tain the metal surface under the moving 
load than any other feature of road con- 
struction. There has never been any con- 
structive effort made until recently to find 
out just what takes place, or to determine 
the ability of certain types of soils to with- 
stand the impact and weight of a heavy 
moving load. I know of no element so 
important in road-building that has been 
studied less, and of which so little is known, 
as the subfoundation. The surface mate- 
rials have been studied and experimented 
with at a great expense until they can be put 
together and give known results. 

‘It recalls to the writer’s mind the Bib- 
lical phrase, ‘What doth it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.’ For what will it profit us if we de- 
velop the very highest type of surfacing if 
we lose it all by a weak and unknown foun- 
dation? The question of a stable, firm, 
and unyielding foundation must have our 
best thought. The physical and chemical 
composition of the subsoils are so compli- 
cated thai to solve this problem properly 
will require the very highest type of skill. 
Problems concerning materials, water frost 
action, physical effects of heat, cold, and 
moisture must be solved. The chemical 
action of acids, alkalies, and the many other 
different elements found in the soils leading 
.o unknown fields must be found out. Not 
until this is done, and the bearing power of 
the subfoundation can be ascertained by a 
simple test or brought to a known condition 
by treatment, will road-building present no 
uncertain factors. 









F we could study the life history of each article we 

use every day we would find that many of them had 
the same ancestors—that they were related even though 
they had no resemblance whatever and were entirely 
different in make-up and general utility. 


For example, there is a “screening’’ machine called 
the HUM-MER which is the common ancestor of many 
of the things that enter into our daily lives. 


The cement that makes the concrete sidewalk has 
been sifted or screened. The HUM-MER removes the 
lumps and foreign substances from the powder in Madam’s 
powder puff. So sidewalks and powder puffs become 
cousins. They are related—and in turn have many 
more relations. 


The raisins in your pie are sized by screens. Ore is 
put through the HUM-MER at the mines. Salt goes 
through it—and sugar. Rubber manufacturers use it— 
and chemical concerns—and glass makers—and coal . 
operators. 


And so the family of HUM-MER products grows: 


The HUM-MER sifts or divides various materials 
through woven wire screens stretched to drum-head 
tension and vibrated by electro-magnetic action. 


It handles much more material than the old bumping, 
shaking, mechanically operated machine—and handles 
it at a lower cost. It makes woven wire screen cloth 
wear longer. And it gives results that can be mathe- 
matically predetermined with far greater accuracy than 
ever before. 


Many concerns are now profitably screening materials 
with the HUM-MER that could not be screened at all 
by the old methods. Perhaps you can use a HUM-MER 
profitably, too. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Woven Wire Screens and Screening Equipment 


Let our engineers give 
you the benefit of the 
figures and data they 
havecompiled from tests 
made in cases similar to 
yours. They will tell you 
frankly whether or not 
the HUM-MER can be 
employed profitably in 
your business. 


HUM-MER 


INCLINED SCREEN 
Electro Magnetic Vibration 
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Sidewalks and Powder 
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For Christmas 
this year why not 
give your boy a 
Daisy? 


Boys Who Love Real Sport 


The boy who deserves a gun of his own is the boy who 
loves real sport, and lives up to the rules of the game, 
no matter what he is doing. 


Every boy who loves outdoor sports, who likes to camp 
and swim and fish, ought to be taught how to handle 
a gun, and how to shoot straight. Your boy should 
have this training, and the best gun to start with is the 
Daisy Air Rifle. Millions of American boys have learned 
to shoot with a Daisy, and many of them, when grown, 
have become crack shots with hunting rifle or shot 
gun, because they started right with this famous boy’s 
rifle. 


The Daisy is a rifle that any boy can be proud to own. 
It looks just like a high- -powered hunting rifle, and 
within its range, shoots just as straight and true. It is 
safe for boys, because it uses compressed air instead of 
powder. Why not get your boy a Daisy for Christmas? 
For over 30 years the Daisy has been the favorite rifle 
for American boys. No heavy cost for ammunition 
after you buy it—you can shoot more than 500 times for 
ten cents. 


The Military Daisy, 50-shot repeater, looks surpris- 
ingly like the guns our boys carried “over there,”’ with a 
strap and removable bayonet, . . . . . . $5.00 


The Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot re peater, same pump 
action as found in the highest type of modern hunting 


as © Se ue se eS ee 


Other models, $1.00 tc $4.00. Your dealer will show you 
the Daisy line, or any model sent direct from factory on 
receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch Southern Representatives 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., Managers LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO, 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Nashville, Tenn. 


DAISY 












THE CHILD-FEEDING FUND 


(Continued from page 23) 


Clarke; B. P. Davenport; J. A. B. Holt; V. F. Dewey; 
“‘Anonymous,’” Lynn, Rw : Donald Baldwin; “Anony- 
mous,”” Philadelphia, Pa.; L. V. Twyettort of Pari: “In 
Memory of Luther i Woodbridge’’; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. Duncan McDuffie; J. A. 
Livers; John Langdon; E. W. Bassick. 
sree 66—Trinity Episcopal Church, Hewlet, L. I. 
$185.00—Keystone State Normal School, Kutztowne, Pa. 
$180.00 each—Wesley Collegiate Institute, Dover, Del.; 
Members of Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$175.00—Friends at Cedar Springs, Mich. 
$168.50—J. A. Collins and Friends, 
$168.34—Children of Public School, Johnson City, Tenn. 
$165. 36— -Citizens of Newberry, S. C., through Dr. 
C. Jones. 
$160. 00 Helen C., Katherine E., Mary E. and Chas. 
Hull Ewing. 
$158.25 -Livermore Falls H. S., Maine. 
$152.60—Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne Works and 
Friends. 
$151.46—Universalist Church, Unitarian Church, and the 
Society of Concord, Syracuse, N. Y. 
$150.00 each—Richard L. Ball; J. D. Campbell; Susan 
Smith Etnier; Brotherhood Sunday School Class of the 
Methodist Ep. Church, Paulding, Ohio; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. E. Child, E. M. VanDyck; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. M. Chushing. 
$149.00—Public School Children, Seneca, 8. C. 
$146.65—-First Baptist Sunday School, Sturgis, Ky. 
$146.00—Lake City Public School, Minn. 
$140.00 each—People of Oneonta, N. Y.; First Presby- 
terian S. S., Canisteo, N. Y. 
$133.25 Olivet College, Mich. 
$133.00 -People of Oneonta, N. 
$i30.00—Citizens of Southampton, Ma: 
$125.00—Lyman B. Tefft and Mary A. reff. (Error of 
A. P. Thorpe, $125.00, deducted.) 
$121.45—Four Churches of Fairport, N. Y. 
$120.00 each—Mrs. Chas. Dillingham and E. K. Dil- 
lingham; Baiting Hollow Cong. Church, Riverhead, L, L.; 
Parker Bible Class, Oil City, Pa.; George J. Gruen. 
$118.00—First Eng. Lutheran Church, United Presby- 
terian Church and St. John’s Evangelical Church, Stras- 
burg, Ohio. 
$116.00—The People of Oneonta, N. Y., and Vicinity. 
$115.00 each—Mrs. A. P. Fowler; W. H. Sullivan, 
$114.25—Catholic Parish St. Augusta School Children, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
$113.95—Central Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
$111.00—The People of Marysville, Ohio. 
$110.00—Officers and Crew Steamer ‘‘Pere Marquette,’” 
Ludington, Mich.; Children of Social Motive School, 
New York City. 
$108.80—Union Services in Wellston, Ohio, 
$107.88—Federated Church of Turner, Me. 
$107.45—‘‘Anonymous,”’ Tchula, Miss, 
$107.00—Church of Christ, Norman, Okla.; The Peo- 
ple of Beatrice, Neb. 
$105.00 each—-Brotherhood Class of the Wallace Avenue 
Christian Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. L, M. 
Adams and Children. 
$103.62—-Ft. Bragg Union H. S., Cal. 
$102.00 each—Sunday School Class 21, Central Presby- 
terian Church, Bochester, N. Y.; O. W. Rash and 
Children, 
$101.00—Grace M. E. Sunday School, Highland Park, Tl. 
$100.44—The Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, Ill. 
$100.00 each—‘‘In Memoriam,’’ Boston, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles S. Boyer; Mrs. Aroline C, Gove; Charles A. 
Green; Mrs. Mary B. Hailman; Mr, and Mrs, F. lo 
Hall; W. F. Hamilton; Elizabeth A. Heard; Godfrey 
Holterhoff, Jr.; Waldemar Kops; Wm. H. Landford; 
Frank M. Lay; J. W. Love; G. E. Myers; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase H. Paul; Mrs. J. C. Perry; Mr. and Mrs. Reginald 
A. Daly; John P. Samson; Paul Stewart; Louise M. 
Thompson; The Worn Doorstep, Wellesley, Mass. ; Ga. 
Thomas and Co.; Fernwood Public School, Fernwood, 
Miss.; S. B. E. MeVay, V.P.; Josiah O. Stearns; A. P. 
Morrison; Benjamin C. Wilson; H. E. Bryam; J. H. 
Finster; Thos F. Cooke; Mary A, Kelker; Hugh M. 
Mooney; C. C. Sharp; The Wahl Co.; M. L. Sperry; 
Daniel R. Sortevell; W. H. Renner; Malcom Jackson; Mr, 
and Mrs. H. D. McCaskey; James W. Hayward; Mrs. 
Edgar Sherman Scott; Mrs. J. S. Van Nortwick; J. H. Me- 
Cune; A. L. Miller; M . Walter B. Cope; H. L. Ferris; 
Howard H. Russell; Alice J. Tufts; Frank J. Corbin; The 
Staplers; Meyer Schoen ; Brooks Rupture Appliance Co. ; 
W. B. Thompson; Messrs. Chas. L. and P. A. Nickodemus; 
J. A. Brown; Ernest Thompson; Central Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temp. Union, Akron, Ohio; C. A. D. and Julia H. 
Detchon; Jas. L. Jackson; Samuel Foltz; John D. 
Murphy; A. Scottergood and Son; Mrs. G. P. Bookway; 
W. F. Smith; H. H. Hoover; Qa F. Neville; Geo. J. 
Crosman: Mr. and Mrs. Edw. Browning; Tithers Ass’n 
M. E. Church, Carbondale, Pa.; Jas. W. Shea; Anna A, 
Kenyon; ‘‘Anonymous,” Hollywood, Cal.; Otto Agricola; 
J. L. Allhands; Women’s British-American Society of 
Pawtucket, R. I; A. G. Hamsberger; E. D. Heyde; Helena 
W. Elliot; C. H. ‘Humphreys; Smith Crowder; Isaac Harde- 
man; Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Johnson; Wm. Hann; Mrs. L. 
Finstein; First Presbyterian Church, Oneonta, N. Y.; Jacob 
Jacobsen; Mrs. F. R. Hazard; C. Q. Chandler; Boys of 
Riverdale County School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Heim and Barnum; Mrs. Ricau; Mrs. William D. Hub- 
bard; S. B. Goodwin and J. F. Goodwin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur B. Cody and Mr, A. C.; Mrs. W. N. Matthews; 
Fort Dodge Lodge of Elks No. & Iowa; Wilmer C. 
wicckngry y; Mr. and Mrs. y+ Waldrop; James I. Brown- 
son; s.,” U. S. S. ‘“‘New Hampshire’; Andrew T. 
and Gilbert S. McClintock; W. T. Cook; Lucinda P. 
Anthony; Mrs. A. B. Tadlock: Cc. F. Goeringer Con- 
struction Co.; Mrs. William P. Hapgood; American Red 
Cross, Burnet County Chapter, Marble Falls, Texas; John 
W. Henrich; R. L. Tomlinson; Chas. W. E. Esenmenger ; 
H. M. Robbins; Mrs. H. B. Gates; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Strong, Jr.; John Lawrence Mauran; Ben Williams; R 
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Buchanan; O. T. Wallace; Geo. A. DeLong; G ge E. 
Coudy; Mrs. Wm. laHoding: G. Matthew Adams; Mrs. 
Frederic F. Durand; “ A. and “‘F. R. K.,”’ Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; ‘Active, ye Y. James 8. Grant; Homer 





S. Pace; Free Baptist yk Me.; Chas. Gill 
Lumber Co. ; Frederick Jewet yrey; Dr. Josephine A. 
Jewett; West Tarentum Fuel Co.; terree Land Com- 
pany; Bell Telephone Company Employees, Dallas, Texas; 
S. O. Chase; William Timson; Lewis & Valentine Com 
pany; A. D. Holt; Ralph C. Gorrill; Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rison Geer; Mr. and Mrs, James Russell Carver; Mrs. J. 
B. Doan; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Heminger; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey Willis; Ada M. Hinkel; F. K. Stearns; John F. 
Ohlandt: S. H. Lewis; Tomkinson, Kenyon & Tomkinson 
Co.: Federated Church of Fairoaks, Cal.; Mrs. Humphrey 
L. Nash; John A. Leschen; M. W. Benjamin; Ladies of 
abees; Margaret, Prescott Montague; Elizabeth C. 
Dingwell; H. J. Oman; ‘‘A Friend,” Erie, Pa.; Louise and 
Rose L. Bantty; S. R. Hubbard; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph N. 
Dyar; E. N. Hedin; E. A. Marshall; John L. Pierce; C. 
E. Smith; G. A. agama John Thomson; James H. 
Mrs. are F. Gilpin; Free Methodist Church, 
Beach Lake, Pa. S$. Woods; Mrs. E. F. Sicard; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. * Giweath; Dracut Center Cong. Church, 


(Continued on pag? 92) 
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SCIENCE AND THE HAZEL-ROD 
HE article in approval of the divining- 
rod used to locate underground springs 

or veins of metal, quoted recently in these 
columns, has elicited a considerable number 
of letters from correspondents who have 
more or less remarkable tales to tell of the 
general tenor of those quoted in the article. 
Skeptics have not taken pen in hand, so 
that, considered as a ‘‘straw vote,” the 
evidence would seem to show a hundred- 
per-cent. belief in the hazel-twig. And yet 
it would be wrong to conceal the fact that 
erthodox scientific men place as little reli- 
ance as ever on the ‘‘dowser.” For in- 
stance, in an account of a discussion at a 
meeting of the Royal Society of Victoria in 
Australia, given by The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (New York), the general 
feeling on the subject appears to be that the 
divining-rod, often used in good faith, ‘“‘ was 
a subject for investigation on the part of the 
psychologist rather than the geologist.’ 
We read in the editorial page of this journal: 


‘““A number of experiments were cited 
indicating the cheerful and conscientious 
blundering around of divining-rod operators. 
Sometimes they struck water, sometimes not 
—exactly as if they had shot an arrow into 
the air and dug for water where it fell. 

‘““We recommend the study of the phe- 
nomena of the divining-rod to a mixed com- 
mittee of geologists and psychologists. A 
great deal of interesting data on the human 
mechanism would be the result; and the 
subject is well worthy of scientific investi- 
gation. Solid citizens—exceptionally solid 
and square-set on their feet—are credulous 
of this, as of all other wonders beyond 
their ken. They live by faith, for they 
really understand little of what is going on 
in this world. 

“We once watched an honest divining- 
rod operator who walked over a field, and 
his rod bent over with irresistible force 
when he passed over a certain kind of soil 
which he said he had assayed and which 
ran $5 a ton in gold (his apparatus, we 
should have said, was ‘set’ for gold by 
slipp‘ng a gold bar into each of the handles). 
We noted with amusement the massive 
gold watch and chain which lay across the 
operator’s breast, and the massive gold 
rings on his fingers, all of which fine gold 
did not affect the instrument that was con- 
vulsed by the supposedly $5-a-ton dirt 
beneath his feet! Yet this evidence made 
no impression upon a lawyer and a banker 
who were present. 

‘Therefore, to be complete, the study of 
the psychology of the divining-rod should 
be extended to that of some of those who 
believe in it; and this would lead further 
on to the study of the similar firm basis of 
their other beliefs and to the psychology, 
of solid citizens as a whole. These are the 
types of men we observe going around the 
streets these days with their winter over- 
coats on, altho for some days (as we write) 
the temperature has been above 80 degrees 
midday; but is it not after October 1, 
which is the one incontrovertible fact that 
these gentlemen grasp? They are of the 
solid supporters of society, who know quite 
firmly whether they are Republicans or 
Democrats, Baptists or Presbyterians, and 
what is right and what is wrong in general.’’ 
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What Happens 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Five quick effects occur when 
teeth are brushed in this scientific 
way. 

Millions now get them twice a 
day. Leading dentists everywhere 
urge all to get them. 


Ask us for this 10-Day Tube. 
It will show what these effects mean 
in whiter, cleaner teeth. 


The five effects 


Pepsodent multiplies the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s tooth- 
protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant 


in the saliva. That to quickly digest 
the starch deposits which, if left, 
form acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the 
film on teeth. One keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 


These are all desired effects. 
They are aids to Nature which 
authorities approve. See how they 
change your tooth conditions in this 
ten-day test. 


You are welcome to this test 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. It is bringing a new 
dental era, and we want you to know 
the facts. 


The fight on film 


Pepsodent results from many years of 
effort to fight film on teeth. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not end it, 
so film-caused troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 





Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 








with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 


Now dental science has found ways 
to fight it. These methods are embodied 
in Pepsodent. Five years of tests have 
amply proved it. The highest authorities 
today endorse its principles. Millions 
now employ it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 


The book we send explains the reasons 
for its multiple effects. See and feel 
them, then judge for yourself how much 
they mean to you and yours. Cut out 
the coupon now, 





22 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 121, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, I! 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube toe family. 
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Room of Titusville High School, Pa.; Mrs. Mary L. 
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Mrs. J. De Beer; Earl R. Small; Mary L. Fenton; C. 
M. Rice; Lemuel Dyer; A. J. Sampson; C. 8S. Billman; 
L. E. Knappen; Local 1132, Dist 1, U. M. W. of A., 
Plymouth, Pa.; Frank Hawkings; C. J. Rockwood; H. 
I Taylor; R. N. Wellington; Children of Haverfield’s 
School, Cadiz, O.; Miami County Normal School, West 
Milton, O.; G. W Robinson; Arthur N. Rice; J. 2 
Hambright; Will H, Good; Huntington Park Union High 
School, Huntington Park, Cal.; Sabbath School of the 
First M. E. Church, Boston, Mass.; Methodist Episcopal 
Primary Circle of Seymour, Conn,; Janet Mackenzie; 
Mack A. Hurlbut; ‘‘Anonymous,””’ New York; W. s: 
Annear; Hal Speidel; M. F. Perry; E. H. Gave; 8. P. 
Eagle; W. R. Kirk; James W. Papez; F. N. Lentz; “A 
Friend,”” Wilkes- Barre, ; Ben. G. Owen; J 
Simpson; Jno. J. Hughes; h. Streibert ; 
C. Yarnall Abbott; J. M. Brundage; Mrs. S. W. Rus- 
sell; H. N. Silliman; Mrs, Martha A. Halstead; F. A, 
Dodge; Alfred C. Webster; Mary Reynolds Patrick; Wm. 
er; L. Ebersol; Phebe Harrison; Sugarman 
Construction C N. 8S. Beale and Son; Bert M. Cro- 
mack; J. E,. Evans; H. M. Wood; M. J. Raymond; 
Edward K. Titus; Ww. F. Sulzbacher; Mrs. W. B. Under- 
hill; Mary S. and Ethel Bartholmew; F. C. Milton; Elva 
Porter; W. E. Jackson; Ché M. Allison; E. M. Poteat; 
John W. Stokes, M.D.; W. eg William W. Jones; 
W. M. Cole; Caroline M. sto E. Bradley; Mrs. 
M. E. Hamilton; Mrs. Walter NM. 9y and Children; 
Fred 8. Robinson; artha M. Braley; Third National 
Bank,. Wilford, il. . A. Sargent; William Evans; 
Nitscher Implement Co.; F. F. Burdett; Max A, Lauffer; 
D. G. Kinkead; E. J. Smyer; Roy G. Blakey; J. B. 
Williams; A. H. Wacker; Isett Lumber Co.; E. H. Skin- 
ner; Reina Helder; § li M. Franklin; Chas. Smith; 
Miss F. Eleand Meakin ; R. P. Shorts; Dorothy Aldrich; 
Jeannette M. C “‘Anonymous,’’ Pittsburg, Kans. ; 
T. Sneed, : L. Reinert; S. R. Wigton; Valley 
Concrete Pipe Co Forest Glen Cong. Sunday School, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. M. H. Harrison; James C. Rogers; 
George S. Herscher; F. G. Echols; J. F. Sisbels; L. A, 
Banta; Mrs. Robert Bellows; A. F. Beymer; Mrs. W. T. 
Bones; Brennemann Brothers; Castle Heights Food-Saving 
Club; R. L. Chipman; Choir Presbyterian Church, White 
Plains, N. A. M. Claffee; Mr. and Mrs. Benn Conger; 
Emelie A. Cowan; J. T. M. Crorg; M. Davis; M. E, 
y; Mrs. F. M. Fay; F. T. Ciffard; Florence A. 
Graves; Griffin Transfer Co.; Mrs. Claire I. Hall; Harold 
Hamerton; Harrison & Dalley; Rev. Fr. Henry O. M. 
Cap; Mrs. Alice A. Higgins; Grant S. Hopkins; E. J. 
Jenkins; O. A. Jennings; Albert V. Johnson; L. H. 
Johnson; J. R. Kinzer; Evelyn H. Kuebler: _— ai 
Lauferty; I. MacEnglish; Mr. and Mrs. Percy McGeorge; 
Fred L. McMillin; Mrs, Stephen McPherson; Abe Maas; 
H. C. Meeken; Jas. H. Mickey; C. Mort; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
Pacific Grove, Cal.; L. Lucile Turner; T. H. Pollock; 
“Anonymous,” Ric! hmond, Cal.; Roslindale Baptist Sun- 
day School, Boston, Mass.; Catherine C. Smith; Mrs. C, 
M. Stark; R. W. Stephens; George Uhl; Chas. 8. Vail; 
Wm. Archie Weldin; Helen M. Wells; E. Hayden 
Whiting; L. J. Whittecar; Edna B. Woodworth; J. D, 
Grandy; Paul J. Crane; Mrs. Benjamin L. W Wells; Geo, 
A. Stahl; Alfred B. Benedict; Clinton M. Hershey; H. A, 
Martin; C. M. Heath; Augustine Davis; John, Carl 
and Catherine Durrell C. A. McJohnston; Chas. D. 
Nelson; Mrs. Clara Godman Post; Mrs. W. P. Reding- 
ton; Donald D. Smith; Col. H. C. Fisher; St. Cloud 
Reading Room Society, Minn.; J. H. Levy; Help U Class 
of Young Women, Presbyterian Church, Marion, N. a2 
Mrs. Ruth Kenny Hart; Oak Dale Church of Christ and 
S. §., Winona, Texas; Chas. B. Woodruff; Anne B. 
Wood; Caroline H. Hepburn; B. C. Watkins; W. H. 
Vann; H. F. Rizer; O. F. Wadsworth; J. F. Amos; W. 
B. Reed and Family; F. W. Harlon; Mrs. L. Nelson; 
F. W. Peck; William S. Stedman; Mal Gra Casting Co.; 
~ Kitchen ; Squires & Co.; Macy Campbell; Troy Con- 
servatory of ™ >; Mrs. Ruben; Katherine E. Dolbear; 
Mrs. W. T. Simpson; Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Fisher; F. A. 
Palmer George W. Van Slyke; Lucia H. Rockwell; A. M. 
Burger; W. C. Gregory; William E. Jewell; J. E. Ben- 
son; B. J. Denman . Jones; Chas. L. McFarland; 
Constance A. Meeks; Ethel Boyt; G. E. Pierpont; Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. D T. J. Moore; Jas. S. Derning; 
Sarah R. Buchanan; E abeth A. Rud; W. L. Muncy; 
Walter H. Hildick; Jenn 2. Durst; R. Wyatt Wistar; 
Isabel Kelly; Chas F. McCabe; J. Dyre Moyer; Mrs. W. 
, eck; First Baptist Church, McKees Rocks, Pa.; Inez 
Bailey; G. S. Heasley; Hazel M. De Rhodes; J. G. 
Coolidge; Thos. H. Chambers; J. E. Crawford; C. W. 
Denniston; J. E. Nelson; A. C, Statt; BE. J. Stearns; 
W. L. Houlditch; Newsboys’ Club, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Irvin S. Matthews; George A. Reidenbach; Seventy Bo 
of Riverdale Co. School, Riverdale on Hudson, 1} : 
Mrs. A, A. Smith; Mrs. M. B. M. Peacock; H. Hed : 
Eugenia W. Weller; B. H. Largent; B. P. Van Alstine; 
Henry H. Foster; Wm. S. P. Oskamp; Mrs. K. 8. Mas- 
comber; Mrs. M. L. Whitten and Mrs. J. W. McGee: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Sneed and Baby; “In Memory of 
Wm. Z. S.,’’ Lancaster, Pa.; Mrs. John H. Ward; J. P. 
Morley; Mrs. Pedersen and Lena Ziniker; E. J. Broaddus: 
W. TT. Crump; H. Brunder; Kentucky Gem Coal Co.; 
Chas. A. Seeley; Rochester Mercantile Co.; H. 8S. Loof- 
burrow; A. W. Dickerson; S. T. Brown; Draper Family 
and Homer Davenport; Anna Markley; E. H. Laing; 
Mrs. Rhoda Deaton; Katherine D’Ose; Frank A. Frei- 
hofer; Agnes Walker; L. A. Gaddis; om S. Staples; Rob. 
Morris Lodge; E. R. MacGlasham ‘and Family; Graham 
Thompson and Mary E. Thompson; L. F. Gebhard; Cora 
Estabrook and Mrs, A. F. Estabrook; “In Loving 
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Memor ,’ East Orange, N. J.; J. D. Hamilton; Eliza- 
beth S. Bonham; Junius P. Fishburn; R. K, Gernert; 
J. W. Boulddin; Mrs, Alfred Friedlander; C, W. Spof- 
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and Mrs. Charles B. MeMichael ; 


E. King; Leonard Willers. 


M. R. Kevil. land and Family; U. 
$24. 38 -Friends of and Mr. and Mrs. Thos. M. Vise. 
Union Thanksgiving Service, 
$s.61—Tharet Baptist Sunday a. ; Wednesday Study Club, 
$23.50—King’s Daughters’ 
J Thanksgiving Service 
and Christian Churches, 
—Students and Faculty of M. 


Anniston, Ala.; BE. A. 
Bible Class, Oil City, 3 


$22.50—Charles Barton. brothers who gave the ir ee for their country”’ ; 
Holmes and Paul J. 


_$21.50—Teachers and Pupils of Allen I: 
_ Barbour ; Erma Grant; 
Hilen L. _Vanderveer 3 








$20.02—First Presbyterian Church, . be Elizabeth Bartleon; 
‘ Y ° ~ 
Barbara and Mary P. 


Ostrowska and Alice A, Ling; T. M. Scoon ; 





; J. A. McCormick; Margaret A 


Delta Alpha c lass “Second Baptist 





Church, Palmer, Mas Smith and Margaret 


o! 





Hugo “ries mea re hag 


Wolcott “hn Elizabeth Howe; Ni 








4 
sir 00. each— Miss A. 


yt rian Church of Lyons, 


4 ‘E 








3s: “60— Resins Society, 


» Waukomis High School, 


and. por: thy “creveling; Mariori 1 Evans; 








C. A. yor Geneva Cliver; 














ae lCUCCUCUCCOCU™ 


. A, ‘Wainene and H. B 
Nat’l Bank, Elkland, 
; Anna McKelvie and School, 
"Rico and sponeiens: a 








and Leslie Giffin; Andrew 


; Eda A, Jacobsen and Raf 
Davenport “Milford ‘Square Sunday School, fe 
T. Anderson and 8. J. ee 





“Beam; Clara 3 Megers; 


ages and Brother John; Mare 


ES 


7 
First Congregational Church, 


Jack and Tom Hanchett ; 3 4 
a Charles "and ‘Myrtlo V. 


e; John D. and Cecilia 
; os an 


Uhlendorff; Bertha — 





* Woman's Library Club of 
Waynesburg, Greene County, } el 





$13.92—The Students and Faculty of Ft. 
; L. Crawford and Son; } S 





‘Nas E 
Mich. ; ; “Methodist ve aE Chi oh, 


Timmis: Alma ‘Lea h “MeCullers ; vold i . . 
e; — 2 Silay School, German Congregational Church, 


_ 


» Ga.; : Cc. die: pad Ww te 
— Hic ks and ec Hic 





; Paul Gougeimann ;" Mager oad Gouge 






Wm. E. G ould and Ng 







Danernhilm: Geor e “3 
ns, fun E: baad stead B. " collins: Dr. ‘and Mrs” _ Ww. 















; Mrs.’ Carrie B, Pratt; 





Hegardt and Mrs. R. B. Hegardt; Mrs. Stella Mowery 
and Mr. Sterling H. Reesor; Children of the Glenpool 
Sunday Schl., Glenpool, Okla.; Grason Ray; Sophie 
W. W. Rand; Harry D. Faulkner; Frank G. Hursh; 
Gamble Mines Baptist S. 8S., Gamble Mines, Ala.; 
8rd and 4th oe. of Lexington School, Miss.; C, F. 
Burton; E. C. Le L. G. Shannon. 

‘ $11.50—English Class, Iowa High School, Cedar Rapids, 

ow a. 

$11.00 each—A, Joaquim; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Aurora, Ind.; 
Mrs. Frank W. Myler; James Frances Scott; Two 
Widows, So. Manchester, Conn.: W. P. Alexander and 
Edith H. Alexander; ‘‘From several friends,’’ Elgin, Til. ; 
F. E. Westfall; Pupils in the English Classes, Parker 
School, Concord, N, ° 

$10.68—S. Sch. of M. E, Church, Zimmerman, Min 

$10.62—G. F. Henser. 

$10. te Douglas Richards Kennedy. 

$10. Bermuda Baptist Church, Dreury, Ala. 

310.50 each—L. E, Brice; Mrs. F. S. Meade; Miss J. H 
Nicholson; Col, C, McK. ‘Saltzman; Geo, M, L, Miller; 
E. C. Brown. 

$10.45—E. B. Leyon. 

$10.27—Richville Union School, Richville, N. ¥ 

$10.25 each—The Marles Family; A. M. Siade; Mrs 
Cc. B. Elkin; C, 0. McLean and N. H. Richard and 
Child’s Subscription. 

$10.12—Spring City High School, Spring City, Pa. 

$10.04—Sherwood, Priscilla and Mary Lois Thayer 

$10.01—Elbert J.- Nelson. 

$10.00 each—Mrs. Elizabeth Aitchison; Grace Albert; 
Harry A, Albertson; Alex. P, Achimore; Mrs. Mary 
Akin; Mrs. Jennie Alcorn; Mrs. Amy Allen; Mrs. C. R. 
Allen; E. N. Allen; Dr. Frank L. Allen; T. 8. Allis; 
Nell Andrews; Willela Stark Ansell; L. M. Apple 
baugh; E. P. Armstrong; M. Herbert. Arnold; Charles 
E. Ashe; H. N. Atkinson; “Just a Friend,’”’ Austin, 
Texas; Mrs. 8. T. Axtell; Philip Bachhuber; Paul F. 
Baer; John H. Barker; Mrs, L. Olan Barnes; Ella L. 
Barney; A. J. Barrett; Mrs. Geo. R. Barrett; William 
Bathgate; E. C. Beach; Iva Beardsley; Mrs. Annie H. 
Beaton; Ralph Behrisch; Grace L. Bell; A. O. Berg; 
= & Berger; A. M. Bernhardt; Esther D. Bigler; A. 
Billcliff; F. H. Bishop; Alexander and Virginia Black- 
burn; Carrie J. Blackwell; Mrs, Amy Blish; F. Borden; 
W. B. Bortz; Mr. and Mrs, J. E. Bosserman; Laura 
H. Bowes; Mrs. C. H. Boyd; E. P. Bradbury; A. L. 
Bramkamp; B. H. Brantly; E. Bratton; C. 8. Brat- 
ton; L. E. Brewer; C. V. Britton; Mrs. Ten Eyck 
Bronk; Lois M. Brown; Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Bryan; 
Geo. M. Bunch; Dr. Marion L. Bugbee; A. B. 
Burgess; David Burkenroad; H. W. Burnard, M.D.; 
Mary C. Burnet; Mrs. L. Burnham; Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
Busey; E. J. Bush; Jennie M. Bush; J. H. Butler; Mrs. 
B. Byrne; Anna Cahon; D. R. Campbell; Grace Canfield; 
Mary F. Canfield; H. M. Carpenter; Jf S. Carpenter; 
David Carr; Mrs. Nellie M. Carrithers; W. A. Carty; 
Helen H. Cassidy; F. M. Chadbourn; F. E. Chaddock; 
E. C. Channing; J. R. Chapman; Cheerful Workers Class, 
Kewanee, Ill.; Alfred Child; A. J. Claffea; Mrs. James 
A. Clark; King’s Daughters Circle of the Clifton Re- 
formed Church, Clifton, N. J.; Florence M. Clough; Mr. 
= Mrs. F. J. Coates; Clarence L. Coburn; Olive B. 
Collier; W. H. Conklin; M. Conrad; L. Lenne Conover; 
Cora M, Cook; H. W. Cook; L. N, Countryman; Mrs. 
Thos. Crabtree; William Craemer; Mary D, Cray; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thos. W. Crowly; Mrs. G. Cunningham; Mr. and 
Mrs. John J. Cunningham; Mrs. T. M. Curry; Grace 8. 
Cutler; Hazel B. Darsey; H, O. Davidson; M, D. Davies; 
Alice 8S. Davis and Sister; Jay A. Davis; L. L. Davey; 
Mame Davis; Maude E. Davis; Mary F. Daux; Mrs. Ralph 
Dawson; Randolph F. Deane; E. C. DeGroff; G. A. 
Dick; George M. Douglass; Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Draper; 
Thomas Driscoll; C. T. Duff; R. E. Duvall; Zylpha East- 
man; Howard N. Eavenson; G. E. Edgar; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ransom Elijah; F. D. Elwell; Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
Eyer; C. E. Fairbank; Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Farenran; 
J. F. Farrimond; Christine Fassett; Young Men’s 8. 8 
Class, First B. Church, Newton, Kan.; W. W. Fisher; 
Thomas Fitzsimmons; Hettie G. Fogg; Helen L. Foster; 
Allan Frost; Emma D. Fuller; Cla E. Gallup; M. O. Gar- 
rett; K. S. Gaston; ‘‘Anonymous, Turners Falls, Mass. ; 
J. F. George; C. W. Gibbs; W. R. Gillyatt; Katherine 
Godfrey; Juliette Golay; Golden Rule Sunday School 
Class of the Methodist Church, Walterboro, 8. C.; H. W 
Goodhue; Harriet L. Goodridge; F. J. Gorbell; Z Robert 
Gould; Mrs, H. P. Grant; R. F. Grantham; Mrs. E. P. 
Gray; Mrs. Lulu L. Greene; Mrs. Phena Greenup; Mrs. 
A. D. Gregory; H. 8S. Gross; L. A. Guetzhow; L. D 
Hackney; E. B. Hadley; Mrs. J. W. Hagey; J. C. Hair; 
Winfield S. Hall, M.D.; Mrs. Louis J. Halle; Jack J. 
Hallen; Levy & Hallmark; Mrs. V. V. Harris; Betty 
Hastings; Mrs. R. H. Hawkins: Hamilton Hazlehurst; 
Fred B. Hendrickson; Sara Hensley; Ladies’ - So- 
ciety of the M. E. Church, Henvelton, x. ¥.3 @ BR 
Hewett; E. C. Higgins; H. D. Hill; W. M. Hite, Ella B 
Hoagland; Mary Hodges; Mrs. J. A. Holden and Friends 
Mrs. J. W. Hope; Miss E. B. Howk; Mrs. Frank B 
Hoyt; Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Hughes; W. E. Huntington; 
Chas. B. Hurd ; H. H. Hurd; Agnes J. Hutchinson ; 
“‘Anonymous,’ Iowa City, Ia.; Miss S. Jackson; Chas. 
Johnson; Esther Gilbert Johneon ; Euretha Johnson; W. B. 
Johnson; Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Johnston; B. T. Jones, M.D.; 
Mrs. De Witt Clinton Jones; E. M. Jones; Alice Mw 
Jordon; Kappa Sigma Pi, Schenectady, N. of ‘ 
Kaunitz:; Julia M. Kelley; Bolivar E. Kemp; E. 8 Rd 

W. Kennedy; Adaline V. Kent; S. R. Keyes; E. A. 
clehwe and Co.; Mrs. John King: Mrs. M. E. King; 
A. F. Kingdon; D. A. Kinken; Lois F. Klugherz; J. M. 
H. Kohlman; H, W. Kress; ¢. D. Krausse; Ladies of 
te me Mass.; Eva Lamm; Dr. F. W. Langdon; Mrs. 

J. Langenberg; C. W. Lanker; Berton Lattin; “In 
Sanat of Charles Britain Lauback’’; E. G, Layne; Mrs. 
Levy; Mrs. Q. J. Lewis; Frances Lilianthal; Mrs. C. M. 
Lindsay; Mrs. Mary L. Linkham; Don Livingston ; Marthe 
A. Longer; G. L. McChain; A. S. McConky; Dr. A. M. 
McCuiston; Howard V. McCurdy; Ww. L. McEwen; Mc- 
Ewen Walden Heating Co.; Walter B. McKalip; Mabelita 
McLane; Mrs. Lilla McLendin; Shirley McPhail; Alex 
MacFarlan; Main School-Marm; C, C. Marquis; Edith 
Magna; Ladies’ Aid, Baptist Church, Magna, Utah; Louis 
B. Mailler; George W. big ol Lulu M. Martin; E. W. 
Mather; Majory B. May “Anonymous,” Medford, Mass. ; 
Ethel Meech; Fred L. een: Ida C, L. Messer; W. F 
Meyer; G. L. Mickel; C, H. Miller; “Anonymous, Turners 
Falls, Mass. ; Helen . Miller; Joseph Miller; ‘‘Anony 
mous,” Turners Falls, Mass.; Mrs. R. P. Miller; W. C 
Miller; M. B. Milton; W. W. Molsberry and Geraldine 
Hurd; Harry 8. Moore; Ida Moore; Robert B. Morris; 
Flora E. and Lillian M. Mosher; Fr, Otto Muller; S. B 
Nash; Margare te Naurenmacher; New Century Club, New 

Albany, Miss.; ‘‘A Friend,’’ New Brunswick, N. J.; 3 
G. Nice; Evelyn W. Nichol; Mrs, William A, Vickolds ; 
Oakland Galvanizing Works; James J. O’Brien; Frank 5S 
Ostrander; Reese Patterson; Robert Patterson; Ralph ( 
Patton; Mrs. Mary L. Payne; Susan P. Peabody; W. H 
Peck; Gustave Peterson; Mrs. Carter Phelps; Phi Beta 
Pi, First M. E, Church, Schenectady, N. Y.;_ Phylis 
Club of Franklin; E. J. Pickell; W. L. Fierce; John 8 
Pollard; Olive B. Porter; F. D. Potter; Mrs. A. A. Potts; 
J. C. Procter; A. Pyles; Henry Reel; R. W. Rees; Laura 
A. Rhoades; Margaret Rhodes; N. E. Rhodes; Mrs. Henry 
C. Rice; Mrs, W. A. Richards; A. F. Richmond ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore A. Richmond; Gladys . Rickaw; Clara D. 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 





PAT. U.SA.CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Adjusto-ite 


Adjusts to any position 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











MAKING MANILA ROPE 

NM ANILA fiber comes from a _ wild 

species of banana grown only in the 
Philippines, and takes its name from the 
capital of those islands, whence most of it 
is shipped. An account of its occurrence 
and use is quoted below from an article 
in The Marine Review (Cleveland), whose 
author gives credit for his data to the 
American Manufacturing Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Rope, he reminds us at 
the outset, is an indispensable article. 
It is used in every industry, but aboard 
ship and along the waterways it plays a 
particularly prominent part. The manila 
plant, we are told, resembles the ordinary 
banana-tree, and after the plant has grown 
about fourteen months it bears a fruit 
similar in appearance to the banana. At 
this stage the fiber is fully developed and 
the best textures can be obtained. We read: 


“The fiber is extracted entirely by hand 


| from the leaf-stem growth, surrounded by a 
| pulpy mass, 


and is separated by the process 
of drawing the leaf stems, which are split 


| into ribbons, between a sharp-edged knife 


and a block. This is laborious work and is 
performed entirely by native Filipinos. 
Many attempts have been made to perfect 
machinery for extracting manila fiber, but 
none of these mechanical devices has been 
able to perform this work as satisfactorily 
as the native. Filipino workman. 

‘*The fineness or coarseness of the texture 


| of the fiber is dependent entirely upon the 


—ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that | 


you can attach anywhere—to bed, shaving 
mirror, table, desk or chair. Stands 
perfectly wherever an ordinary lamp is 
used. Throws the light exactly where 
you need it most. Prevents eye strain. 
Cuts lighting cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot 
scratch. Compact. Durable. Solid brass. 
Guaranteed for five years.—Price $5.75 


Ask for Adijusto-Lite at the store 
where you usually trade. If they 
don’t carry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER, 141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Prices in U.S.A., complete with 8-foot cord, plug tuts, 
Brush Brass finished, $5.75; Slatuary Bronze or Nickel 
finish, $6.25. Far W. eslern. prices, 25e per lamp higher. 





Dealers : 
ite us for par- 
* tienlars of this 
fast selling lamp. 
RK 





manner in which it is cleaned, the strength 
to the age of the plant, and the manner of 


| euring. 


NEW wonderful invention | 


“The manila plant seems to thrive in 
soil which is composed largely of volcanic 
ash, and tho the plant requires plenty of 
rain it must be grown in soil where the 
water can be drained off. Thus the best 
fiber can be obtained from those planta- 
tions which are situated on the sides of hills 
or mountains. 

‘“Manila fiber is selected according to 
the fineness of the fiber—the finer the fiber, 
the higher the quality. Thus the fineness 
of the fiber and not the length determines 
the quality. Many low grades of fiber are 
longer than the very high grades. 

‘** After the fiber has been extracted from 
the leaf stem, it is washed and dried in the 
sun. It is then taken to market and sold 
to the local warehouse man who sorts and 
packs the fiber into bales which weigh 
about 270 pounds each. 

‘*When the fiber is shipped to the rope- 
mill, the first process in the manufacture 
of manila rope is an examination by ex- 
perts of the bales composing the shipment. 
The thorough inspection of manila fiber 
before it enters the opening-room is im- 


| portant, as high-grade manila rope can be 


| into a long sliver ready for spinning. 


made of only high-grade manila fiber.”’ 


When a sufficient quantity of fiber of a 


| uniform quality has been selected, it is 


put through machines known as breakers. 
These straighten and soften the fiber, and 
the finer breaking machines comb it, 
remove foreign substances, and form it 
The 
yarn is automatically wound on bobbins 


| which, when filled, are removed from the 








spinning-jenny and carried to the rope; 








making machines where the strands of the 
rope are made. The writer continues: 


‘‘Here the bobbins are placed upon racks, 
and a number of the yarns, depending upon 
the size of the rope to be made, are then 
twisted into a strand, which is the third part 
of the rope. As the strand is made it is 
wound upon large reels. 

‘The next step is to lay the strands into 
rope. Three or four strands, depending 
upon whether three- or four-strand rope is 
being made, pass simultaneously through 
the laying machine which lays the strands 
into rope. As the rope leaves the laying 
machine, it is wound on to a reel from which 
it is removed, already coiled and ready to 
be burlapped. Forming the strand and the 
laying of the strands into rope are very 
important steps in the manufacturing 
process and require the services of men 
who are thoroughly skilled in their work. 
Great care must be exercised in order to 
insure equal tension on every strand, for, 
if the tension were not equally distributed 
throughout the entire length of the rope, 
one strand would be shorter than the other 
two and bear the full strain when the rope 
is put to work. This strand would either 
break at once or force in toward the center, 
pushing the other strands out, giving the 
rope a corkscrew appearance and rendering 
it unfit for use. A rope, like a chain, is 
only as strong as its weakest part. 

‘*The utmost care must be taken in every 
one of these rope-making processes in 
order to insure a uniform rope, that is, 
rope that will possess the same qualities 
throughout the entire length. 

“Strength in rope is quality, and this 
ean only be obtained by using fiber which 
has been selected because of its strength 
and by employing machinery that is 
designed to make high grade rope and to 
have the machinery operated by men who 
are masters of the art of rope-making.” 





NINETY-SEVEN COUPLERS SCRAPPED 
—Just ninety-seven kinds of couplers have 
been thrown into the discard by the recent 
action of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation in adopting, recently, a single stand- 
ard coupler. This action demonstrates the 
chaos from which the coupler-designer has 
been rescued and incidentally emphasizes 
the value of standardization. ‘‘What have 
we been spared?” thankfully queries a head- 
line writer in The Railway Review (Chieago) 
above a brief but suggestive note which runs 
as follows: 


‘Satisfaction in the action of the one- 
time Master Car Builders’ Association in 
creating a single standard type of car- 
coupler and the feeling of gratitude toward 
the coupler-manufacturers in acquiescing 
and cooperating in that action can be but 
the greater when one contemplates the 
ninety-eight different varieties of coupler 
knuckles, representative of a like number 
of couplers, that at various times have been 
offered to the railroads for use on their 
freight and passenger equipment cars. It 
is true that no very large percentage of 
these ever came prominently into use, but 
the relatively small number that did were 
the source of so great a burden of incon- 
venience and expense that the railroads 
may well congratulate themselves on the 
fact that they are, at last, on the road to 
be rid of it.” 

It will be some time, of course, before 
the various non-standard couplers now in 
use are scrapped in favor of the newly 


adopted article. 
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New plant of the Log Supply Company, Ltd., Canada. EA 
Designed in consultation with the owner's engineers. A 
Built and equipped by The Austin Company. This 
huge plant now produces 800,000,000 match sticks daily. ej 





Industrial Plants 
IN CANADA AND ABROAD 





WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


For U.S. A. and Canada, address Nearest 


Office: 

CLEVELAND - - - - - - 16112 Euclid Avenu 
Eddy 4500 

NEW YORK - - - - = = = = 217 Broadway 
Barclay 8886 

CHICAGO - - - - 1374 Cont’l Com. Bank Bldg. 
Wabash 5801 

PHILADELPHIA - - - 1026 Bulletin Building 
Spruce 1291 

PITTSBURGH - - - - 4 493 Union Arcade Bldg 
Grant 7205 

DETROIT - - - - - - - 1452 Penobscot Bidg 
Cherry 4466 

SAN FRANCISCO - - - 817 Pacific Building 
Sutter 5406 

DALLAS 627 Linz Building 


X—5914 
Export Representative: International Steel Corporation 
51 Chambers St., New York City 


AUSTIN 


Austin buildings are erected from coast to coast in 
this country, and in Canada, Mexico, South America, 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Operations are handled in 
Summer or Winter—from small Machine Shops to 
complete Railway Terminals; from single and multi- 
story factories to entire industrial plants. 

Time consumed in construction means loss of work- 
ing capital. Austin saves about half of this time 
for production and profit. Scheduled delivery—on a 
Bonus and Penalty contract if desired—is assured. 
You can have 30,000 square feet of floor space in 
thirty working days. 

Substantial construction pays for itself in low up- 
keep and long years of service. The ultimate cost of 
Austin permanent buildings of concrete, brick and 
structural steel is actually less than the cost of tem- 
porary, portable structures. 

Austin can handle every detail of your building 
project—Designing, Building and Equipment. You 
can arrange for a conference with an Austin enginee: 
to discuss your building problems with you at your 
convenience. Wire, phone or write. With your 
inquiry ask for the Austin Book of Buildings. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders, Cleveland, Ohio 


PERMANENT 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 
SPECIAL & STANDARD 








DESIGNED BUILT AND EQUIPPED 
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‘Such a Simple Way 
to Rout a Cold” 


So says Aunt Mary, and she knows whereof she 
speaks. At the first sign of a cold, she used to 
mix a mustard plaster. It was a harsh but effec- 
tive remedy. Now, Aunt Mary uses Musterole. 


Musterole has all the virtues of the old-fashioned 
plaster, but is without the blister. Just rub a little 
of the clean white ointment on your chest or throat. 
First there is a gentle tingle, then a soothing cool- 
ness. And way down deep underneath the skin, 
where the Musterole has penetrated, there is gen- 
erated a peculiar heat which soon dissipates con- 
gestion and sends the cold away. 

Musterole is safe, too, for children. It relieves the 
inflamed or congested conditions that go with 
croupy colds and irritated throats. At all drug 
stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 hospital size. 


Better than a Mustard Plaster 
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Ridgley; W. B,. Ridings; Misses K. L. and E. E. Riggs; 
Mrs. Margaret Roberts; Mrs. L. B. Robertson; Susan 8. 
Robeson; Helen R. La Roche; Ida G. Rogers; Arthur 
Pier Root, Jr.; P. H. Root; A, P, Rose; Bella Rosen- 
bilatt; Clara Rosengarten; Ida A. Ross; Fred Rowe; Mrs. 
A. S. Russell; J. T. Ryan; Mrs. Sarah F. Samuels; 
Eleanor Pepper Sands; Mrs. Belle Satoris; Mrs. R. E. 
Saul; Edith A. Sawyer; Emily B. Scarborough; Frank A. 
Schaeffer; C. J. Scheffreen; Richard Sears; S. M. Seaton; 
“A Friend,”’ Seattle, Wash.; Nellie M. Seidel; Mrs, 
Henry C, Selter; A. R. Sharples; W. L. Sheldon; T. E. 
Shillingburg; Laura <A. Shoemaker; Frank Shranburg; 
Walter Siebert; George Sisson; Burton A. Smead; Mrs. 
Arthur C, Smith; Mrs, C. G. Smith; H. W. Smith; Mrs. 
Richard H, Smith; Harriet 8S. M. Smith; Mary E. Smith; 
Mrs. Ralph D, Smoyer; Walter H. Smoyer; Primary 
Dept. of South End Christian Sunday School, Houston, 
Texas; Anna B. Spicer; Dr. Frank E. Stanton; Nora 
Staley; Dr. W. C. A. Steffen; A. J. Sterling; Allen 
Stevenson; ‘‘Anonymous’; Edwin F. Stimpson; H. L. 
Stone; O. Stone; Mary D. Storey; Lawrence W. Strang; 
Chas, E, Stryker; E. L. Suffern; Ada Sunderlin; H. B. 
Swaym; Swart Mercantile Company; Homer Swearingen; 
Mrs, H. M. Szabo; Mrs. A. J. Taylor; Mrs. Elmer Thomas; 
Annie N, Thompson; E, Belle Thompson; Grace V. 
Thompson; Henry H, Thompson; Mrs. Fred G. Thorn; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Throop; C. T. Tillman; Mrs. Alfred 
W. Tilton; Grace I. Tobey; Julia R. Todd; Luella Todd; 
A. P. Tompkins; W. R. Torgan; D. L. Tracy; Lydia M. 
Traenkle; Beth Trimble; G. H. Turner; Mrs. Edward J. 
Unangst; E. B. Underwood; H. W. Valentine; Mrs. J. W. 
Van Brunt; Evalyn A. Vanrenar; Maude N. Voris; C. H. 
Wallace; Billy Walters; Ruth Wanyer; C. Emma War; 
H. B. Warsing; Mary T. Way; Welsh Presbyterian S. S.. 
Wind Gap, Pa.; Claude Wemple; Teachers and Pupils 
West Abington S., Dalton, Pa.; Charles M. Weston; “A 
Friend,‘’ West Roxbury, Mass.; A. W. Whitesides; Elsie 
Whitman; L. Wickham; M. Wiggin; Arthur H. Wilde; 
Helen A. Wilder; Laura M. Wildermuth; Elva F. Willey; 
D. O. Williams; G. N. Williamson; J. M. Wilson; J. L. 
Wolfenden; Mrs. G. B. Wood; C. B. Worthman; Arthur 
J. Wright; Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Young; Mrs. A. E 
Younkin; S. E. Zang; P. D. Zunmer. 

Florence O. Anderson; Braman B. Adams; Harrison 
Atwood; J. L. Autenreith; Mrs, R. H, Allen; Leah H. 
Arnold; Mrs. R. H, Allan; T. Merrill Austin; Arch D. 
Barnes; Thelma E. Allen; Mrs. W. C. Anderson; A. G. - 
Albright; A. E. Aitchison; S. H. Adelberg; William A, 
Adolf; Laura 8. Baldridge; S. H. Beecher; C. C, Bacon; 
Edwin C. Blaisdell, D.M.D.; Jimmie Burke; E. A. Berg 

Co.; W. A. Brown; Gertrude Beil; Mrs. Charles H. 
Basch; Mrs. E. L. Blunt; Chas. Blum; Ida F. Billow; 
John F, Buckie, Jr.; Elizabeth Dudley Blanton; Adolph 
Breslauer; Mrs. Rose D. Brown; A. J. Bassler; 8S. 
Brambly; Herman D. Besthof; W. L. Biggers; Mortimer 
Bishop; Eleanor Barston; Mrs, Chas. Brown; C. R. Basse; 
Ida R. Benedict; M. C. Browne; Elmer D. Brothers: 
William J. Buhler; E. W. Boring, Jr.; Chas. B. Berst; 
Bryan Utility Bureau; Albert F. Burnham; Mrs. J. M. 
Burke; J. M. Black; F. S. Boyd; Mrs. Lusena Bates; 
Dr. U. Edwin Biggs; Mrs. E. L. Bartholomew; Anne M. 
Boyd; H. R. Bishop; A. T, Allen; Wm. E. Bishoff; Walter 
Barnstable; E. B. Babbitt; J. E. Belt; W. F. Barnes; 
Convention Adult Bible Class of Crichton Baptist Sun 
day School, Crichton, Ala.; EB, B. Critchlow; V. B. 3 
Castle; A. B. Clough; E. Curry; D. A, Cawthra; Elizabeth 
D. Curry; Walter S. Dickson; R. Craig; P. B. Clark; 
Willard H. Crossman; Margaret S. Carter; Cashier's 
Check, Evanston, Ill.; Mr, and Mrs, Edward H. Collins; 
Mary A. Cram; California Badger Club; Edw. Cronau; 
Warren Corwin; H. Cassady; Mr. and Mrs. Wallace B 
Campbell; C. E, Cook; H. T. Childs; Mrs. Ernest Crow 
ther; Geo. B. Crow; L. A. Carroll; W. F. Cobb; D 
Campbell; Calen & Co.; D. Chambers & Sons; Ray J. 
Chattin; Miss L. D. Dock; John Donovan; W. J. Dean; 
Chas. E. Davis; Rufus Destart; Elizabeth Donovan; 
Sophia E. Duncan; Marjorie, Parbara, Jean and Shirley 
Douglas; Emily Donnelly; Mrs. Katherine W. Danforth 
and J. A. Danforth; James J. Davis; ‘‘A Friend,’’ De- 
troit, Mich.; G. H. Detler; W. R. Dalton, M.D.; Adelena 
Fontaine Davis; G. M. Dwight; W. R. Davis; Alden 
Dannevik; Katherine F. Doyle; Mrs. Horace B. Day; D. 
F. Estes; Edward R. Erb; Mrs, A. H. Eldey; ‘‘A Person’’; 
Nettie L. Elliot; John A, Eastman; Marion B. Ely; B. F. 
Evans; Guy J. Evans; C. T. Eckerstrom; Mrs. Charles 
Henry Fox; Duncan J. Drew; Eliza Fundenberg; Mrs. W. 
H. Fertig; High School History Class, Farmington, Me. ; 
Cc. A. Ferriss; E. C, Fullbright; James D. Forsythe; 
F. M. Frost; B,. Freibaughaus; R. B. Forbes; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry R. Freeman; Willard E. Glazier; Margaret S. 
Getz; Mr, and Mrs. C. W. Goodpaster; Mrs. W. H. 
Gilmer and Lucile Gilmer; Lucile Graham; H. J. Groes- 
beck; Mrs. C. M. Gould; Nathaniel George; Marcus 
Gunn; Emma Graham; Robert B. Gemmill; Mrs. J. P. 
Gills; Clark Gardner; O. C. Gibson; Mrs. R. H. Griffith; 
VW. C. Guyton; John G. Greene; W. H. Ghrist; J. E. 
Gilbert; U. 8S. Gondal; John W. Goodwin; Wilbur 8S 
Houseman; Rey. Alfred L. Hubbard; Annie P. Herne; 
Louis R. Head; L. C. Haines; Homer C. Hudson; Miriam 
Hathaway; Mrs, F. J. Horan; Carl Heim; J. F, Hazard; 
*. C. Henderson; Florence A. Huxley; J. R. Haynes; 
Hanson Building Speciality Co.; O. Huddleston; Mrs. J. 
Hutimpillar; E. W. Haight: Mrs. N. B. Helm; Burton 
Handy; F,. H. Hiller; Gertrude M. Hagmaier; G, B 
Hammer; Lola B. Hayes; Mrs. W. B. Harrison; Mrs. C. 
C. Hudnell; C, J. Hull; Addison L, Clark; E, J. Hall; 
“‘Anonymous,”” Morristown, Tenn.; Thos. C. Halbert; 
E. W. Hawn; W. H. Hoffman; Geo. F. Hubbard; W. W 
Huston; M. Ruth Hall; Laura Hosich; A. W. Henshaw; 
Susan B. Hardwan; Mrs. H. G. Haun; The Misses Hop- 
kins; W. O. Hesselman; Marie Margaret Hememann; 
Employees of Tool Dept. of the Herschede Hall Clock 
Co.; Lillie L. Jeffery and Cecil G. Jeffery; Mrs. Jas. 
E. John; Dr. Geo. H. Jennings; Junior Red Cross of the 
Mexico Schools, Mexico, Me.; Margaret L. James; Marian 
Johnston; C. H, Krumm; Georgiana Geddard Keep; Mrs. 
S. V. Kennedy; Fay M. Keene and Sarah E. Ridlon; 





























Teresa A. and Mary A, Kelly; W. B. eefer; Mary E. 
Kennedy; Imogene and F. Krippres; W. Kilmer; H. P. 
King; Mrs. Jennie B. Kinne; Mrs. Ida S. Kramlich; E 
HW. K D. B. Knepper; Wm. Lintern; L. O. Larsen; 
Lewis N. Lukins; George W. and Louise Lee; A. A. 
Leybeck; F. C. LeFord; A, Julian Lyman; George G. 
Leber; R. F. LeRoy; E. M. Lefholz; Laura FE, Lowell; 
Lottie L. Leach; Marcia Wilgus; Lybarger; Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, Congregtaional Church, Berlin, Mass. ; 
Tho. S. Littleford; Gertrude Lake; Milton N. La Bau; 
J. B. S. Lyles; Henry Ledet; Mary McClelland; Jeanette 
R. McLellan; Myrtle McEwen; Helen S. McLeod; H. w 
McQuaid; Mary McSurely; Mrs. R. G. McKean; David 
MacTaggart: F. W. McLane; Louis McKinley; C. B. 
McCrory; Mrs. Mary McColrey; J. I. Meskimons; Robert 
May; Grace Malone; Lawrence Maher; Marion W 
Moore; Harris Moak, M.D.; Elizabeth L. Miller; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry W. Miller; Dr. H. N. Mateer; Dr. R. H. 
Main; Mrs. C. M. Melone; Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Mays; 





. “Anonymous,”’ Bellaire, Ohio; Thos. F. Murtha; F. W. 


Miller; J. Watters Martin; Mr. and Mrs. John Mathers; 
Luella Mansur; Sarah A, May; Elizabeth Murphy; J. W. 
L. Moore; Milton Reece; Anna Martin; Dr. W. W. Moor- 
head: Mrs. J. S. Morse; Ellen C. Miller; Laura XK. 
Miller: Mrs. N. C. Moffett; Fenwick H. Murray; Wm. 
Mouser; M. Merz; Agnes M: Miller; Music Dept. of 
Moline School, Moline, Ill.; E. J. Mosely; Harriet and 












Marshall 
Church, 


Northrup; Mrs, J, 
First Presbyterian 


Nisbet; Bible Class 
Urbana, Il.; Dorothy 


Lucy 
trom 





W. Nelson; Mrs. B. C, Northey; B. _F. Neves; Mrs. John 
I. Neurath; Mrs, Jos. Narm; C. ak Mrs. W. H. 
Orth; Mr. and Mrs, W. A. Overal; W. G. Osborn; W. QO. 
Overman; John J. Orton, M.D.; Helen R. Ostgren ; 


Parsons; Mrs. John Stoner 


B. Powers; 


Orchard City Band; 
Porcher; M. Present; & 


Chas. H. 
s. X 
8S. Z. 


Ada Pierce; 














H, Peet; H. F. Pratt; Pray; Mrs. M. W. Peacock; 
E. H. Plumley: H. W. Parker; Mr. and Mrs. Ray A. J. 
Phillips; Robt. Prewett; Mrs. Jessie Ler 205 David H. 
Parry; Mrs. Katie Prust; Mr, N. RB. Parrish; 
E. B. Potter; O. W. Pierpont; C. rsons; Piedmont 
Milling Co.; Florence K. Palmer; Miriam FE, Porter; 


é Mrs, Franklin Quinby; 
John J. Rasmussen; R. W. Riggs; Mrs. C. . Ransom; 
Julia D. Randall; Mrs. H. N. Robinson; Albert L. Ricker; 
Lorenzo Rhodes; 4 Rankin; Wm. D. Rentsch; Agnes 
Reynolds; D. 4 F. A. Rowe; ‘‘Two Friends,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. : Ss. i. L. Ruthrauff; Thos, E,. Rooney; 
Dr. Otho B. Ross; ‘‘In Memory of Theodore Roosevelt’ 
The A. I. Root Co.; LeGrand Bisher; J. C. Harve 
D. Smoot; C, B. Swan; Jane A. Seymour; Wm. C. 
mons; Dr. L. L. Smith; Miriam B. Scott; Mr. 
Rose Spence; A, F, 
Schubert ; Agnes. Cc, 

‘Anonymous,”’ 


L. Prissinger; Hattie M. Pires; 









Sim- 
and Mrs. 
Sc shlichting ; Isabel Selleck ; Leah T. 


Synder; 
Hazel 


Shay; A. G. 
; Flora Snyders; F. 








Slocum; Warren F. aly Isubello Smith; Mrs. G. Z. 
Snide _W. A. Schneiders Mrs. Lewis Smith; J. W. 
Skeppe Yr; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Spellman; E. F. 
Shelton; George S. Spencer; Mrs. R. H. Stewart; R. H. 


Stewart; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Beckley, W. Va.: R. H. Seabuz; 
Frank W. Smitley; r Frederick Sebold and Mrs. 
Harriett Watt; Bertha Schutz; Alfred Stahl; Douglass 
and Alice Smith; S. J, Smith, Jr.; W. B. Short, M.D.; 
Harvey R. Schmoyer; Henry L. Stetlek; Intermediate 

















Boys’ Class of Presbyterian Church, Sanford, Fla. ; ; Sun- 
day Sch ol of Trinity Church, Pinopolis, s. ».; Albert 
Smith; J. W. Sutphen; Mrs. Emily M. Tschudy; W. F. 
Tams; F, Turk; J. Boyd Trostle; Emily and Caroline 
Thomas; S. E. Tingley; Rev. T. J. and Mrs, Tyng: 
Blanche M. Tate; Mrs. O. M. Turjussen; O. F. Utter; 
Mollie Vance; Frederic C. Voss; E. W. VanHoser; Fred 
Volkmann; Miss A, C. Vandern; Charles Volbrecht; Mrs. 
Geo, R. Valentine; H. W. Weaver; C. S. Walbridge; D, E 





Williams; Ina G. Woodward; Mrs, Anna Wolcott; M. H. 
Walker; Walter E. Wright; Mrs. S. F. Whitney; H. D. 
Weston; J. T. Wardlaw; Herbert E, Willey; Mrs. T. S. 
Wild; D. L. Wiggins; Woman’s Auxiliary First Presby- 
terian Church, Hickory, N. C.; Mabel , Wellman; mare 
and Mrs. Wm. G. Werner; J. D. Wallace; James Wils 
L. 1. Whitman; Dora A. Warner; Mary E. Woodbridge 
Gertrude E. Williams; W. H. Wilkinson; Celia M. Woare; 
W. S. Whittlesey; Catherine A. Weaver; Young Women’ 8 
Patriotic League, Ridgefield Park, i 

Edith M. Yeomans; Faithful c 










N. Ji M 





Church, Youngstown, Ohio; Joseph Er. Zeut; F. C. Abbe; 
Peter Arnold; “Anonymous,” * Kenwood, Cal. ; Stacy D. 
Sates; Eleanor P. Bigelow; C. Fred Bower; Alice 4. 
and Rilla Bugbee; Ida Black; Julia S. sottwell; Cc. 
Bengtson; F. M. Briggs; Frank H. Conklin; E. BR 


Capps; J. C. and M. F. Cody; 
. Condon; Adele F. Coles; Irwin A. Downey; 
agle; Anne R. Furst; Mrs. Shuman H. Furst; 
rank O. French; #. C. Fitch; Robert Fischer; E. 
J. E. Glassford; J. J. Gardner; Mrs. Gertrude 
Geist; Miss M. A. Henley; Mary H. H. 
Elizabeth Hubbell; R. R. Haul J. Hilbert; 


Crenzbaum; Dr. C. M. 








H. Gaunt; 
Gentry; sé 


Holmes: : 











John R. Hughes; Dr. J. c. Krafft; Bessie. M. Kiehle; 
Guy R. Knowlton; L. P. Kennedy; Mrs. Wm. H. Lord; 
David L. Low; K. K. Lorenz; Mrs. Ada R. Met S 
Jno. J. Mossman; Mrs, Lewis Melby; m2 7 
Estella 3 


William McCorkindale; H. 
Howard M. 
Elizabeth C, 


y; Mrs. 

L. Manville; Dr. 
Morgan P. yy’ 
Albert T. 


Norman; 
Pynch; 





Nye; 
Post; 





Walter C. 








Platt; R. Ww. Parker ; John Rithe erford ; Ruth- 
bart; B. Rowe; Mary L. Rue; Max 
Siebert; . i. Smith; Bessie P. Shep- 
ard; 0. seaviesihane? Bi K. Loucheim ; St. Luke’s 
Sunday School, Marianne, Fla.; George Saia; E. T. 
Seider; John G,. Speicher; George A. Turner; C. G. 
Thomas, M.D.; Evan D. Thomas; J. H. Tedens and 
Dystrup; E. R, Wright; G. A. Williams; G. Woodruff; 
V. G. Weber; W. N. White; Mary Faith; Mrs. Susy 
Washington; Victor Weiss; C. Yelmens. 

A. J. Whetsel Store; Laura E. Hanson; Ernest Elkan; 





Mrs. S. W. Goddard; A. Hayes; Elizabeth Lorlle; 
Mrs. Owen E. LeFeor c. Brun; W. A, Bloom- 
field; Mrs. Daniel Ha as. J McNamara; Cora F. 
; M. G. Hamersly; I. Develin; Ella B. 

Jonn C. Harmon; Helen 8. An- 





derson; L. 8S. Samuel P. McKinney; Mrs. 
D. Patterson ; E. -K. Voorhees ; E. T. Grua; O. S. McGee; 
Mrs. W. D. gy Mr. and Mrs. L. H,. Stiles; Jennie 
L. Forward; Mrs. Edith E. Mead; Mrs. Maud Naylor 
Hooper; H. M. Winnett; Edith Master; S. A. N 
R ’. Smith; Cecilia RK Beneke; H. G. Turley; 
R. B. Bigham; J. F. Shepard; J. A. Craig; 
ve; V. W. Moss; Mrs. E. K. Glover and Mrs. 

Mrs. Leah Hart; Mrs. d Cook; 
Floyd W. Thomas; Lilla A. 
¥ immel; Anne Stevens; L. 
Cormac k; Mr. and Mrs. John R. Evans; C. H. Wehking; 
A. K. Thornton; Geo, E,. Peck; Leon Kleinberger; Mrs. 
", Rives; Katherine McIntosh and Friend; = < 
Shaw; D. S. Kinzy; Mr. and Mrs, A, Munson: Martin 
. and Mrs. Hitchcock; Nora Daniels; Dr. George 
»; Frank W. Jackson; M. H. Haw! Joseph W. 








rf 

Jemima 
Maggie 
Rhody 
Mrs. J. D. 
Rosenbaum; Rev. Jno, 





“RK. I . . 
Tohe s Stetson; 

































Fuld; Ellen Light; Mrs. Mary E. Boal; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ 
City Hall Station, N. Y.; Mrs, Addie Depew; S. A 
Roberts; The Claxtons; J. F. Battenfield; Edward D, Witt; 
Ellen Enright; Josephine S. Hickson; Frank E. Walsh; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wright; Maude Ernest; J. W 
Griggs; Scott Barber; Jno. M. Ramsey; Mrs. W. T. Sin- 
Mrs. Ivy Arline Feline; Nina and Carrie Nor- 
D. Snook and Family; Mrs. E. P. Slipp; Frank 
amis; Arthur C. White; Anna R. Meller; J. E, 
Rarisburg: ibson; C. E, McCaslin; Ruby Stevens ; 
Dr. J. A. Mrs. Kate Weston; Hudson Family 
Mrs. Clesta Mertha A. Bonham; William Stein- 
haus; H. Crouch & Co.; Sarah Ashton; H, 
3onacker ; W. Wanesley; Lettie N. Miner; » 
Brown; ¢ . Vincent; Geo. L. Van: Echop; Clara Eliza- 
beth Morris; Paul C, Jamieson; L. B. oa Viola RK. 
Edson and A. C, Edson; J. J. Robinson; C. Mann; 
*“‘Anonymous,”” Olympia, Wash.; Mr. and sare I B. 
Bishop; Ruth Zuber; Edith R. Harper; Mrs. H: H. 
Hall; Fred S. Gould; Caroline G. Hofft; F. N. Young; 
Mrs. May E. Spencer; Julia Conklin; George Anderson; 
N. B. Brown; John W. Stan, Jr.; Alfred E. Anderson; 
H. M. Blackmail; Dr. and Mrs. A, L. ogee Mrs. 
Rees Turpin; Mrs, and. Mr. Silsby; Merritt Star 
B. B. Dearborr % D. Onley; Geo. E, ie 
Grant; W. W. Greene; Z. Farmer; Lenor B. 
Roselle F, Faast; Carl Gundersen ; Mrs. M. C. 
Johnston; H. B. Curtis; John C, Story i 

















( 
Almathe Jarmon; J. H. Cunningham; Charles J, 
Strouss; Mrs. R. E. Bessette; “Inter rested 
Ss ale, Pa.; Dr. Henry C. Doms; N. ¢ 
;L. B. Ogden and Family; Mrs. Emma J. 
Frost; “a R. B. Grahi; Mrs. Gertrude C. 
Mendel S. F. Woody; A. L. Sleeper; Jas. 
H. Colornold; § Veisbrod. G 
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Reversible 


Toaster 


No. 1215 
$8.25 to $10.00 


Electric Iron 
No. 1436 
P-ice $8.50 





Electric Pot Percolator 
No. 11893 
Price $i9.50 





Range-Type 
“Percolator, No. 9193 
$4.75 to $12.50 





Electric Gril! 
No, 1406 
Price $15.00 





be 


shops. 





useful. 


M-B products. 
a wide range of choice. 
one hundred sizes and styles of perco- 
lators for use with electricity, alcohol 
or on the range, the electric iron with 
extra heat at the point, the electric 
toaster that turns the toast, the electric 
grill on which you can cook a whole 
meal at the dining table, chafing dishes, 
casseroles, etc., etc. 


Problems 


Meriden, 


Conn. 


TRADE ~ 






































Urn Set 
No. 130930 
. Price $55.00 
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Bottle, 121 


“ AOTAKOLD>- 





Solves Many Christmas 


AR Christmases taught us one good 
lesson—that gifts, above all, should 
And folks are becoming 
more and more in favor of practical gifts. 


As a present for any woman who 
loves her home and longs for modern 
conveniences—we recommend the 
Manning-Bowman household devices. 
These combine practical utility with 
that beauty of design and durability of 
finish which has always characterized 
The variety made offers 
There are over 


Manning, Bowman & Co. manufacture 
the famous Hotakold line of vacuum 
bottles, carafes, jugs and food jars in 
designs suitable for the outdoor sports- 
man or for the boudoir, in colorings to 
harmonize with any furnishings. 


For sale at electric shops, department 
and hardware stores, jewelers and novelty 
Write us for further information 
and Booklet E-15. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 





marine Sa 29 











VESSELS 


Jug Set No. 151 


Price $10.25 - 
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The Touch of 
Elegance 


OW delightful it is on a 

wintry day to enter a 
cozy room whose polished Oak 
Floor seems to welcome one to 
warmth and comfort with its 
mellow finish and soft reflec- 
tions! How far a fine Oak 
Floor lifts a room above the 
commonplace! 

Easily and quickly cleaned, 
more sanitary than the trouble- 
some tacked carpet, Oak is the 
flooring demanded by modern 
ideals of living. ° 

For apartment houses, offices, 
factories — all buildings where 
traffic is heavy — Oak Flooring 
is the obvious economy on ac- 
count of its durability. 

You can have dustless, shin- 
ing Oak Floors for less than the 
cost of the same area of good 
carpet, although many people 
imagine that Oak Floors are 
too costly for the average home. 

Send for booklets which ex- 
plain why this erroneous im- 
pression exists. Also tell how 
to lay Oak Floors over old 
floors at small cost. 


OAK FLOORING “REALL 
1033 Ashland Block Chicago, Il. 














SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
ASPHALT REFINERY 

as ORLD-FAMOUS” is the adjee- 
tive applied to the biggest asphalt 

plant in Texas by the writer of a deserip- 
tive article in Municipal and County Engi- 
neering (Chicago). Where is this plant, 
gentle readers? Forbear to answer all at 
once! The location is Port Neches, and 
the fame, we are told later, is confined to 
persons who are interested in asphalt and 
its uses, especially in improved highways. 
And yet there is no reason why future gen- 
erations, just as they think of Pittsburgh as 
a steel town and of Akron, Ohio, as the 
abode of rubber, should not be stimulated 
by the thought of asphalt to mental images, 
not of Trinidad, where they dig it up raw, 
but of Port Neches, Texas, where they boil 
it out of good American crude petroleum. In 
the paper above named we read as follows: 
“So enormously has the petroleum in- 
dustry grown in Texas that there are stu- 


pendous plants there devoted exelusively 


to the manufacture of single petroleum 
products. An example of this is the largest 
asphalt refinery in the world operated by 
the Texas Company at Port Neches, Texas. 
It extends three-quarters of a mile along 
the Neches River and two and one-half 
miles back into the country, and has be- 
come world-famed among persons interested 
in road-building and other uses of asphalt. 

“Destiny seems bent on spreading a 
broader mantle of prominence over this 
largest of the world’s asphalt refineries. 
The layman as well as the engineer and 
the road-builder is taking an interest in 
improved highways. He wants to know 
how the money is spent on the new high- 
ways, how the roads are built, what mate- 
rials are used and where they come from; 
hence, wide public attention to the Port 
Neches asphalt refinery is increasing 
steadily. 

““As one enters the asphalt refinery he 
immediately is imprest by two things: 
first, the immensity of the place, and see- 
ondly, the quietness of it. His vision is 
overtaxed by the mammoth size of the 
plant, and his curiosity is aroused because 
there seems to be so little noise. 

**In the first glance over the refinery one 
sees the company’s large docks and water- 
front; back of these is the civie center, 
where are located the offices, dormitories, 
commissary, club-house, and cottages for 
the employees. Next the eye will note 
immense storage tanks, then lengthy rows 
of stills, storage sheds, locomotives and 
railroad tracks, and numerous other build- 
ings and structures. 

“The crude asphaltic base petroleum 
from the oil-fields is transported to the 
refinery through pipe lines and in large 
tank ships; upon arrival at the refinery it is 
pumped into storage tanks. From the 
storage tanks the material is pumped into 
the stills, of which there are seventy at the 
Port Neches plant. These are strikingly 
similar to the average steam boiler, only 
much larger, and look from the front like 


ordinary furnaces with doors and pipes,. 


gages, and other devices. Oil is used for 
fuel. The stills are in two rows with the 
furnace ends facing a street about 100 feet 
wide. Now and then a man in overalls 
comes to the scene, passes along the front 





of the stills looking at the gages, turns 
something somewhere and passes on leaving 
the street as deserted as it was before he 
made his visit. As a producer of excite- 
ment the production of asphalt is a dismal 
failure. 

‘‘When the crude asphaltic base petro- 
leum is pumped into the stills it is main- 
tained at specific temperatures for certain 
lengths of time. The lighter oils are re- 
moved during the process of distillation and 
are pumped to another refinery, leaving the 
thick, binding, adhesive asphaltic base. 
This process is continued until the asphalt 
reaches the proper consistency. From the 
stills the finished asphalt is pumped while 
hot into large storage tanks or directly into 
barrels or tank ears. 

“Food that passes ever the tables of 
American homes is not examined and 
tested and fussed over one-tenth as much 
as the asphalt is during the process of re- 
fining. Pharmacists in mixing prescrip- 
tions are no more exacting and minute in 
their work than the chemists who test the 
asphalt which will later be mixed with other 
materials for the country’s highways.” 

Each batch of asphalt, we are told, goes 
through fifty different tests before it is 
turned out as a finished product. In the 
laboratory of the refinery a group of chem- 
ists perform these tests, each one inde- 
pendently, and then comparing the results 
with those of his associates. The writer 
continues: 


“Tests are made for penetration, due- 
tility, flash point, solubility, specific 
gravity, ete. The penetration test records 
the hardness of the materials, the ductility 
test shows its stretching power or cohesion, 
the flash point denotes at’ what tempera- 
ture the product will catch fire, the solu- 
bility test indicates the purity of the prod- 
uct and its freedom from foreign sub- 
stances, and the specific gravity test indi- 
eates the weight of the asphalt as compared 
with that of water. 

‘Perhaps the most interesting test is 
that made for ductility. A block of as- 
phalt is placed in a trough of water main- 
tained at a certain temperature. A motor 
is then started and stretches the asphalt 
until it breaks, the breaking-point measured 
in length, usually centimeters being the 
required information. 

**More than a score of standard grades of 
asphalt, road oils, and binders are pro- 
duced. The various products range from 
the light road oils and binders to the 
harder materials for heavy highway traffic, 
and for the production of roofing, paints, 
and other commercial commodities: 

“The remainder of the refinery consists 
of storage sheds, a thoroughly modern 
plant where all the barrels and drums are 
made, machinery shops, and maintenance 
depots. The storage sheds have a capacity 
of more than 500,000 barrels of asphalt, 
while the cooperage plant is one of the 
most complete in the country, and in itself 
comprises a large industry. 

“The transportation system of the re- 
finery is équally complete. There are fif- 
teen miles of standard-gage railway inside 
and five locomotives are kept busy con- 
stantly moving the large shipments. 

**Cottages, dormitories, a field for athlet- 
ics, a club-house, and ball-room, combined 
with many other conveniences, provide an 
enviable home and social life for the em- 
ployees. Only a nominal charge is made 
for board and lodging, and the management 
prides itself on its efforts and success in 
providing amusement and pleasure for the 
refinery’s employees.”’ 
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UICK qualities of power and 
dependable performance, today, as 

during the last twenty years, are con- 

tinuing to build Buick prestige. 


You enjoy motoring comfort in a 
Buick car because you know that 
whatever the emergency of travel, 
Buick will meet it. 





The beauty of simplicity and good taste 
is embodied in the lines and appoint- 
<« ments of the new Nineteen Twenty 
One Models. For outdoor joys and 
business use in winter the new Buick 
Five Passenger Sedan is admirably fitted. 


The uninterrupted use of every Buick 
car is guaranteed by nation-wide 
Buick service. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 













WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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© * -andnow? LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 








Try a good tooth paste 


made by the makers of Listerine 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


F COURSE you'll try it. The very 

fact that you know Listerine so well 

makes you want to see what Listerine 
Tooth Paste is like. 


So it follows naturally that when the 
makers of Listerine offer Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you expect something very good. 


It’s like an old friend introducing a new 
one—with a recommendation. The Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co. asks you to do what 
you always do under such circumstances— 
start the new friend on faith. Thea make 
up your own mind. 


That’s fair, isn’t it? In Listerine Tooth 
Paste we offer a good tooth paste—one 
that brings results. Not “miracles”; but 
exceptionally white, clean teeth, and a 
healthy condition of the mouth—for the 


best scientific reasons. 


For of course there are “reasons why.” 
But are they ever necessary in an intro- 
duction between friends? You discover 
them yourself. 


We assure you that we've used our forty 
years’ experience to make a good tooth 


paste. We leave it to you to call it the best. 





LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY & “akers of LISTERINE SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 
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—made of the best selected 
rags, by men who for 50 
years have produced only the 
finest Bond Paper, it is not 
surprising that Old Hamp- 
shire Bond should convey, 
by look and feel, an atmos- 
phere of dignity and dis- 
tinction. 
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T pleases any man to know that 
the shoe he is wearing has the 
approval of men everywhere; that it 
has national prestige; that, at home 
or on ‘his travels, he can always be 
glad to have it known that he wears 
‘ The Florsheim Shoe.’ Few shoes 
[- ! ie are so gratifying to the wearer; none 
more so, at any price. 


WHY Wh 


Consider the wear, not the price 
per pair. Look for the name— 
The Florsheim Shoe. Write for 
booklet, “Styles of the Times.” 


THE FLORSHEIM 
SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago 


The Lamar— 


Style M-57 
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CHAIRS FOR THE WORKERS 


OW should workers sit or stand when 

performing their tasks? A writer in 
The Lancet (London) attributes much im- 
portance to the necessity for industrial 
workers to assume such a posture that 
fatigue is postponed as long as possible. 
Suitable rest-pauses in the cycle of opera- 
tions do much to lessen fatigue, but alter- 
native standing and sitting will do even 
more. Many industrial occupations are 
now ¢arried out standing which can equally 
well be done sitting, provided the operator 
be furnished with a suitable chair. He 
explains further: 


‘* An operation, such as filing, for example, 
ean be done sitting, provided the chair sup- 
plied has foot-rests allowing the left foot to 
be earried off to the left, so that sufficient 
body weight may be readily given to the 
file. The question of good seating has 
been thoroughly examined by those respon- 
sible for the seating in schools, where much 
prominence has been given to the correct 
height for the back-support, the distance 
of the seat from the work—that is, from 
the top of the desk—and to the slope of 
the table. 

“‘The [British] Home Office has recently 
directed attention to this question in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Seats for Workers in 
Factories and Workshops.’ Several ex- 
amples of workers’ chairs are illustrated, 
some adapted for use at the work-bench, 
and others, taking up very little room, 
which are suitable for attaching to the 
walls of the workshop or to pillars, where 
they exist. Since workers vary very much 
in height, it is essential that the chairs 
should be adjustable. This can readily be 
arranged, if the support is of the single- 
pillar type, by a slot and pin, or the screw 
pattern, similar to that in use on the piano- 
stool, can be employed. To be of use, the 
support to the back should only be slightly 
sloped away from the vertical, and the 
support should usually be such as to assist 
the lower part of the back. For work 
necessitating alternate standing and sitting, 
a seat that can be readily pushed out of the 
way when the operator stands up is essen- 
tial. 'The Marshall chair is a good example 
of this pattern, and it has given valuable 
results where it has been introduced in the 
United States by Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth. 
The device consists of two pillars support- 
ing a pair of rails, which swing about one 
of the pillars. The seat itself is shaped 
with sloping front and is carried on two 
pairs of small wheels running on the rails. 
A foot-rest, adjustable in height, is pro- 
vided along the front of the bench. The 
worker is able to move himself along the 
bench with slight pressure from the legs, 
and, when it is necessary to stand, the seat 
is foreed back and swings away clear of 
him. This seat has been found extremely 
useful, since with it crippled soldiers are 
able to take up bench-work where this had 
been their prewar occupation. 

‘Seating, if supplied, should prevent the 
onset of fatigue. This is only done when 
a healthy posture is encouraged. There 
must be no reaching too high or too low, 
nothing that tends to prevent the full ex- 
pansion of the chest or in any way encour- 
ages a cramped position of the body. The 
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essentials of a good chair are as follows: 
Sufficient depth from front to back; the 
front edge must be rounded off or sloped, 
since anything in the nature of a sharp 
edge may interfere with the blood supply to 
the legs, when cold feet ensue; adequate 
supports for the feet, adjustable at a suit- 
able height; while the seat itself should be 
adjustable for height, and where a back 
support is supplied, this should not be too 
high or too far out of the vertical.” 





FARE-BOXES THAT WON’T 
HOLD MONEY 


O cash-fares can hereafter be placed 

in the fare-boxes of the street-cars in 
Mobile, Ala. The company issues metal 
tickets, and these only ean be deposited in 
the boxes, all cash being handed directly 
to the conductor. This unique rule, we 
are told by The Electric Railway Journal 
(New York), is due to losses from the claims 
of passengers that they had already dropt 
in the box the odd pennies required to make 
up the seven-cent fare. Tickets are sold 
for six cents, but while 86 per cent. of the 
riders are making use of them the com- 
pany found that with the 14 per cent. it 
was losing revenue. There was special 
trouble during rush hours. Conductors 
are required to ring up on two cyclometers 
all fares and transfers, and the fare-boxes 
also register. We read: 


“In order to overcome these troubles, 
the company had the tops of the fare-boxes 
changed so that no coin would fall through. 
The metal ticket which has been in use for 
several years in Mobile is slightly smaller 
than a dime, and the new fare-box tops were 
made so that nothing larger than this metal 
ticket would fall through. The metal pass 
used by employees is slightly smaller than 
the ticket. A third metal piece, termed a 
‘slug,’ slightly smaller than the pass, is also 
used, as pointed out below, and the fare-box 
mechanism was changed to register on sep- 
arate dials these tickets, passes, and slugs, 
with a fourth dial for total fares. 

‘*Passengers boarding the car with metal 
tickets simply drop them into the box and 
pass on into the car. Passengers boarding 
and paying the cash fare of seven cents are 
required to hand the money to the con- 
ductor, who, in turn, drops a slug, repre- 
senting a eash-fare, into the fare-box. 
Should the passenger put the ecash-fare 
into the box in error the coins will not 
drop through and can then be recovered 
by the conductor and a slug dropt in 
instead. 

“The present system of fare collection 
was complicated somewhat by the fact that 
two of the lines of the company extend out- 
side the city limits, where a separate con- 
tract with the county ealls for a five-cent 
fare. That is, a passenger boarding a car 
and riding between any two points outside 
of the city limits is required to pay only a 
five-cent fare, altho the end of the city-fare 
zon Was some distance outside the city 
limits. To take care of this situation the 
company had to install another register, on 
which these five-cent fares could be tallied 
in order to keep them separate from the 
six-cent and seven-cent rates collected 
within the city zone. There are only a 
few of such passengers, so the fact that 
they are not registered in the fare-box is not 
a serious matter.” 


HE maker of Mulsi- 

fied Cocoanut Oil is 
one of several hundred 
prominent bottlers, pre- 
servers and manufactur- 
ing chemists who realize 
that ‘instant identity', 
'ready sales' and 'fewer 
substitutions' are largely 
dependent upon Proper 
Labeling. They all use 


WORLD LABELER 


a machine which insures 
neat and uniform pack- 
ages. It labels bottles, 
jars and collapsible tubes 
—of various sizes and 
shapes—at a saving in 
time and cost. 


What’s Your Labeling Problem? 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
































APPROVED 


Prevents 


Accidents 


sands of accidents. Yet the strength of its note is entirely subject 
to the will of the driver, Inst all one and appreciate real signal 


CU sania of aneous warning given by the Buell has prevented thou- 


efficiency. The Buell is absolutely certain in operation, guaranteed for 10 
years 3 and is the only signal approved by the Underwriters Laboratories. 
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OR een tree 
pained as |r ce 


Some vibrations cannot 
be eliminated by bal- 


ancing. The Founda- 
tion can be made to 
assist in that purpose. 


N rotating machinery there 

is often a condition of vibra- 
tion which balancing cannot 
* remedy, beyond a certain point. 
: That vibration, transmitted to a 
foundation incorrectly designed, 
would merely be conducted 
through the soil to the structure 
itself, or even some adjoining 
structure. 


Eee tn napa elartit 


It is to correctly design foundations 
- for that type of machinery that this 
organization was assembled. 

If interes‘ed, write for a copy of 
a Mr. N.W. Akimoff’s paper, read before 
“| American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers last week. 


GENERAL 
MACHINERY FOUNDATIONS CO. 


Harrison Building 
Philadelphia 
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Fire Safe 
and Repair Free 


Natco Homes are perma- 
nent. Theyshelternot only 
one generation butawhole 
line. They are warmer 
in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer, damp proof, vermin 
proof, and most important 
of all—fire safe 


Architects 
Seifert © Webb 


dence 
York 





FOR STUCCO 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


FOR BRICK VENEER 


Ww tite for the new “‘Natco Home’* 
Gives illustrations, floor plans 
and descriptions of Natco Homes that 

ye, moderate in price and 
construct and maintain. 
260 before not after you 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING 
‘COMPANY : 
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811 Federal St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ARE THERE TWO SMALLPOXES ? 


\ HAT we know as smallpox may 
include two related diseases, one 
much milder than the other. The author 


of an article in The Journal of Laboratory 
and Clinical Medicine (St. 
that students of the history 
diseases have long suspected that under 


Louis) tells us 
of infectious 


the diagnosis of smal!pox we include the 
Asiatie and the African varieties. Smallpox 
existed in India in the third century B.c. 
It raged in Egypt as 1200 B.c., 
as shown from eruptions on the skin of a 
The Asiatie variety spread from 


as early 


mummy. 
India into China, and then gradually west- 
ward into Asia Minor. Says the writer: 

‘“We would know but little about small- 
pox during the ninth and tenth centuries 
were it not for the writings of Arabian 
physicians. Apparently, it took centuries 
for Asiatie smallpox to travel from eastern 
India and China to Turkey in Europe. 
Whether the smallpox that finally spread 
over Europe came from Egypt or from 
Asia is a matter of speculation. Moreover, 
Egyptian smallpox may have been identical 
with the Asiatic form of the disease, and 
still there might have been an Ethiopian 

variety which was not known to the white 

man until comparatively recent years. 
During the entire history of smallpox 
severe and mild epidemics have occurred 
not only in different localities, but in the 
same locality at different times. Under 
the name ‘alastrim’ or ‘Kafir milkpox,’ 
Castellani and Chalmers recognize ‘the 
African or mild form of smallpox. Con- 
cerning its causation and nature, these 
authors make the following statement: 

‘*The eausation would appear to be the 
same as ordinary smallpcex, and it is gener- 
ally agreed that Jenner’s vaccination is 
protective, but it would appear to be due 
to an attenuated virus. The question 
which has been much debated is whether 
it is smallpox, chickenpox, or a new disease 
half-way between the two.’ 

“Sechamberg states that ‘alastrim’ ap- 
parently first appeared in this country in 
Florida in 1896. He states that the period 
of incubation is longer than that of normal 
smallpox, being from fourteen to eighteen 
days. The initial stage mild thet 
evidences of illness are not recognized even 
by the patient himself. The same author 
continues by saying that in this country 
hundreds of thousands of eases have de- 
veloped and the disease has continued to 
maintain its mild character and is not re- 
verting to the normal virulence of classical 
smallpox. Two phenomena of importance 
stand out in connection with this type of 
smallpox: (1) The disease oceurs almost 
exclusively among the unvaccinated; a 
single vaccination, no matter how re- 
motely performed, is protective in the vast 
majority of instances. Negroes vaccinated 
during the Civil War, living in the same 
household with persons suffering with this 
disease, were completely protected over 


is so 


forty years later. This is a common cireum- 
stance. The patients who are immune 
against this type of smallpox are not 


necessarily immune against smallpox of nor- 
mal virulenee. (2) As has been stated, the 
symptomatology of this affection is mild 
and the disease is accompanied by a very 
low mortality, varying from 1% to 2 per 








Let the 


Shaw Family 


Supply your Jams 
Made from luscious,sun-ripened,full-flavored 


California Fruits and Berries 
pure granulated sugar, and nothing else. Just 
pure, wholesome, “homey” jam. A real treat 
for all the family, particularly the kiddies. 

Send check or money order for $3.60 and 
we will deliver, prepaid to any address in the 
U.S., direct from the shining Shaw kettles 
to your door, 8 full-pound enamel-lined 
containers of Shaw’s Fine Jams, including 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Golden Apricot, and 
five other delicious varieties. Also, have us 
send Xmas packages to your friends. Address 


The Shaw Family 
151 E. Virginia St. San Jose, Calif. 


Reference: Any Bank in San Jose 





Rtrician Secans 





* 
The Pinnacle of Pecan Perfection 
HE BIGGESTP of the very finest pecans—superior 
in size, quality and flavor. Thin-shelled, easily 
Opened with the bare hand. The large, luscious kernels 
readily removed whole. 

The cream of the world’s pecan crop—fresh from the 
orchard—packed in a fittingly De Luxe gift box. Send 
me $1.50 today and I will send you postpaid this 12- 
ounce box ot Patrician Pecans. 

GUARANTEE: Eat six at my risk and if dis- 
satisfied neues the balance within ten days and 
get your $1.50 - 10-pound Family Carton, 
delivered, $is-00 


ELAM G. HESS, Box 404, Manheim, Pa. 

















Delicious Muffins 


For Diabetics 


From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
per cent of fats and protein—scarcely 
a trace of starch. 

Ten 2c stamps will bring 4% 
enough for a heaping late of muffins or 


-pound sample 


gems. Address 


Waukesha Health Products Co, 
102 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wis. 
Ask Your Doctor 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk& Wagnalls Standard. Diction- 

wy Series. “A marvel of condensed information.” 26,000 
Vocabulary terms: 12 pag ges colored maps; many valuable sup- 

plementary features. Cloth, 40 cents; blue moroccoette, 60 

cents; red leather, 90 cian Thumb-notch index in each 

edition, 10 cents extra. Postage 5 cents extra. 

FUNKE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London 





















5A Motor Robes 


Fifty years of excellence 
made 5A famous on horse 
blankets. Now 5A on motor robes spells 
quality, superiority, style and beauty. 
WILLIAM AYRES & SONS, Phila., Pa. 
Makers of 5A Radiator Covers 
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Practice — 


WEED Tire Chai 
in the Garag 


putting on- 


It only takes a few moments to attach them 
when you know how. _ No jack required. 
Study the directions, illustrated on theright. 


If you have never followed our instructions 
for attaching Weed Tire Chains, packed 
with every pair, you probably have fumbled 
around, got hot under the collar and 
falsely accused them of being a nuisance. 
Learn how easy it is to put Weed Chains on 
correctly—practice in the garage and instruct 
your wife, your sister or your daughter. 
It will repay you in security, satisfaction 
and comfort. 


Weed Chains are also made to meet the 
demand for an efficient traction and anti- 
skid device for trucks equipped with single 
and dual solid tires or with the very large 
pneumatic tires. They are so constructed 
that they satisfactorily meet the require- 
ments of heavy truck service in mud, sand 
or snow. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT \‘e// CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—Alli Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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| Observe these three | 


fundamentals | 
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Lay chains over wheel 

with hooks toward rear, 

and tuck the slack under 
front part of wheel. 








| Start car forward just 
| enough to run over slack 
ends. 





| 
Hook chains as tightly | 
as possible by hand. | 





Do Not Anchor 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS| 
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HAND SAW 


ADJUSTABLE 
PLUMB & LEVEL 


MARKING’ 
GAUGE 


BACK SAW 








Every Home Needs 
Some of These Tools 


Good tools—Disston Tools—for 
every job around the house. Tools 
of Disston-Made Steel hardened and 
tempered for the particular use of 
the individual tool. 

Tools that do a// the work they 
should instead of demanding un- 
necessary effort to offset their short- 
comings. 

Tools that expert artisans use 
hence the best for the average house- 
holder. ' 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
Write for full information. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. - 


General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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cent. As to the cause of this deviation 
from classic smallpox no definite state- 
ment can be made. Doubtless, as a result 
of some unknown cause, the parasite 
which produces this disease was attenu- 
ated in virulence; the phenomenon is 
what biologists would eall a ‘sport.’ 
Whether or not this type of smallpox will 
continue to retain its present mild form 
no one can predict. It is possible that at 
some future time it may revert to the 
usual virulence of the disease.’ 

“Recently Allingham has reported three 
eases of modified smallpox, with the fol- 
lowing remarks: ‘Reviewing these cases, 
which occurred without any history of ex- 
posure to smallpox, the diagnosis of chicken- 
pox on the first rash was, in my opinion, 
reasonable, and it was only after the first 
patient developed a secondary rash that I 
decided to isolate the subsequent cases at 
an early date. It might be wise to insist 
on isolation of chickenpox for the first 
ten days.’”’ 





THE ARMY SOUND-RANGER 
N an 
Edison’s 


article deseribing Thomas A. 


contributions to military 
science during the war, quoted by Tue 
DigEst in our issue for October 23, Edison 
was given credit for the development of 
the army system of asvertaining the 
distance of artillery by the sound of the 
discharge. In this connection, Capt. 
Edward B. Stephenson, now physicist in 
the office of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, writes to THe Digest: 


“Tt might well be inferred from this 
article that the system of ‘sound-ranging’ 
used by the American Army was de- 
veloped by Mr. Edison. Mr. Edison 
worked in this field and his system was 
considered by the engineer officers in- 
terested, but was not adopted. There is 
no desire to question the statement re- 
garding Mr. Edison’s sound-ranging ap- 
paratus. It may be said, however, that 
an accuracy of 2 per cent., plus or minus, 
is not sufficiently accurate. On the other 
hand, the location of a gun over two and 
one-half miles away, within a foot or two 
of the actual position, was a remarkable 
coincidence. The accuracy of the location 
is limited by the knowledge of the wind 
and temperature conditions, and there is 
no possible means of making wind and 
temperature readings so that the correc- 
tions can be applied with an inaccuracy 
of only a few feet.” 

In No. 63, 
School, 
Stephenson (Washington), 
statement is made regarding the matter: 


of the 
Captain 


Occasional Papers 
prepared by 


the following 


Engineer 


‘The practical application of the sound- 
ranging method was difficult, especially 
during any considerable artillery activity, 
chiefly due to the lack of proper apparatus 
and technique. The French Scientific 
Mission whieh came to America in the 
spring of 1917 strengly urged an extensive 
experimental development in this country 
of a satisfactory type of apparatus. Such 
work was rendered difficult by a lack of 
reliable information and the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions at the front. A very good 
set of apparatus, known as the American 
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T.-M., was finally developed by the 
Bureau of Standards and sent to France, 
but too late for trial in action. 

“In the meantime, after a comparative 
study of the Freneh and British ranging 
methods which had had a rapid develop- 
ment under field conditions, the British 


system, known as the Bull-Tucker, was 
formally adopted by the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. For quantity pro- 


duction in this country the essential prin- 
ciples of the Bull-Tucker system were 
retained, but the apparatus was rede- 
signed by Army Engineers in cooperation 
with the Western Electric Company so as 
to use as much standard American tele- 
phone equipment as possible. By Sep- 
tember, 1918, this apparatus was arriving 
in France in quantity. The apparatus 
which is now available for field use and 
which is deseribed in this pamphlet is 
the American Bull-Tucker type. 

“Ranging by sound ean be earried out 
on hostile batteries and on map points 
such as crossroads, trenches, dumps, ete. 
Any target within 5,000 meters of the 
front line and in the seetor covered by the 
section can be engaged, Targets more 
than 5,000 meters can, under favorable 
conditions, be ranged by employing two or 
more sound-ranging sections, each giving 
a line to the burst. Sound-ranging should 
not be employed when visible observation 
is possible, but often conditions of low 
visibility are ideal for sound-ranging; for 
example, at night, in a rain or mist, or 
where the target is entirely concealed by 
woods or intervening hills. The condi- 
tions most favorable to ranging are a 
moderate wind from the target toward the 
base and a limited amount of artillery 
activity. Impractiecal conditions are an 
adverse or rapidly changing wind, un- 
steady temperature, or extreme artillery 
activity. Ranging on an enemy gun 
which has recently fired can be done with 
much greater speed and aceuracy than 
making a location, beeause it is a com- 
parative measurement which is_ prac- 
tically independent of the chief absolute 
errors which limit the aceuracy of the 
latter, ¢.g., errors in the map, or in wind 
or temperature corrections, and when a 
record of a burst is obtained -which is 
identical with the record from an enemy 
gun a direct hit is assured. 

“It is necessary that a detailed arrange- 
ment be made between the battery com- 
mander and the Sound-Ranging Section, 
that a schedule of firings be worked out 
and accurately timed, and that good tele- 
phone communication be available. 

“The efficiency of a section depends 
largely on the skill and experience of the 
personnel, the condition of their installa- 
tion, and the certainty with which the 
corrections for wind and temperature are 
known. Surveys of German positions 
after the armistice show that a single 
observation may be in error by 100 yards 
or so, but that the weighted mean of 
ten observations on ten different days where 
the weather conditions will average out 
will be correet well within twenty-five 
yards. In addition, locations are made 
only on active batteries, and there is no 
chanee of a false location, as, for example, 
a mistake in interpreting an aeriat photo- 
graph. In the Saint-Mihiel offensive the 
sound-ranging sections located 56 per 
cent. of the total number of battery posi- 
tions listed by the Artillery Intelligence 
Section, and all of these were active 
batteries.” 





A Pleasant Sequence.—No bets, no 
debts, no regrets.—Columbus Dispatch. 
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sands exclusively prefer—the Girard. 


Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. 
Order your box today and have it ready 


BOX of the best-known and most 


widely liked cigars in the United 


States. The cigar which all smokers 
admire and enjoy and which thou- 





Mellow, fragrant, satisfying, the Girard 
combines delightful mildness with genuine 
Havana quality and flavor. 





Business men, professional workers, 
salesmen, writers and thinkers—all who like 
to smoke while they work—realize not only 
the increased enjoyment but the distinct 
efficiency-value of a mild cigar properly 
blended, mellowed by age alone. 








The Girard is everywhere recognized as 
the perfect and leading example of its type 
—a cigar that has never cut quality in order 
to maintain a profit or a price. 





| Never gets on your nerves” j 






























































A gift of unmixed pleasure and good 
right in the spirit of the day and 
carrying that spirit into many days beyond. 
You cannot do better. 


Give him 









Americas foremost cigar 






when you want it. 





Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 49 years 


Philadelphia 
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A Continuous 
Christmas 


Present 


Have you ever stopped to 
think that if you give money 
for a Christmas present, it 
will hardly survive the 
spending? A few hours, if 
it is amusement; a few 
months, if it is clothes; a 
few years, if it is furniture 
—and then it is gone. 

But if you make this present 
a Guaranteed Prudence- 
Bond, the receiver of your 
gift can get the benefit 
continuously for a period 
of ten years. Prudence- 
Bonds are, first of all, a safe 
security, because they are 
backed by conservative First 
Mortgages on property 
which is income-producing; 
and are Guaranteed as to 
interest and principal. 

Our booklet describing this 
ideal Christmas gift will be 
sent without obligation on 
your part. 

Denominations, $100, $500 
and $1,000; maturities one to 
ten years. 


Write for Booklet L.D..86 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee of this issue 























Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall for a short time at least, 
be able to get Seven Per Cent for our 
customers on First Mortgage Loans. 
We pm that you take advantage of 
this and arrange to take some of these 
loans at the higher rate. oans are 
() offering. Write for Loan List No. 77 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas 











SESSSESEESESS 
A Real Calculating Machine for $25 @ 


Work equals expensive machines. Auto- 
matically adds, subtracts, multiplies and s 
divides. Marvelousspeed and efficiency. ra 
Used by U.S. Government and largest 
cor ii Written 3-year guarantee. s 
Costs less than one mistake. Useanden- 
joy it two weeks FREE. If you aren't de- cs 
lighted, return it at our expense. CT 
NOW. Send no muuey. Just your business card or letterhead. §§ 
The RAY ADDING MACHINE CO., Grand Rap'ds,Mich. 9» 














CHRISTMAS CA RDS 
RUST CRAFT 


“AT BEST STORES 
BARGAIN ASSORTMENT 
Sent for $1 
RUST CRAFT 
60 INDIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEN CG BRAINS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
INVENTORS whe ‘sca? gout bose ow 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of its 
patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


FOR 
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WHAT GERMANY HAS PAID BELGIUM 


HILE Germany has fulfilled certain of 

her war-obligations toward Belgium, 
“she still has a lot of leeway ‘to make up,” 
writes Mr. R. H. Sheffield from Brussels 
to the New York Evening Post. Since 
the righting of the material wrong done to 
Belgium is a cardinal point in the Peace 
Treaty, it is interesting to note the extent 
to which this has so far been accomplished. 
All together, we read, Germany has made 
restitution of money and materials amount- 
ing to $880,000,000 under the armistice 
terms and $28,000,000 under the Treaty of 
Versailles. Under the armistice conven- 
tion Germany, we are reminded, had to re- 
store certain railway rolling stock, indus- 
trial machinery, securities, and works of 
art taken out of the country during the oc- 
cupation. Here appreciable restitutions 
have been effected, for, says Mr. Sheffield: 


Under the armistice convention there 
already has been restored railway material 
valued at $321,000,000 (I am calculating 
franes into dollars at par); Belgian money 
taken by. the Germans, $475,000,000; se- 
curities, $40,000,000. Works of art have 
not been estimated; this would have 
required experts on values. 

More than 83,000 tons of machinery have 
been restored; also about 16,000 tons of 
Belgian machinery taken by the Germans 
to France during the war have now been 
returned. The total value of this returned 
machinery is approximately $40,000. Agri- 
cultural machinery restored is estimated at 
$1,300,000. The total restitution effected 
under the armistice conditions is approxi- 
mately $900,000,000. 

Under the Versailles Treaty Germany 
was forced to restore the equivalent of cer- 
tain material and cattle and to make other 
miscellaneous deliveries to Belgium. So 
far she has made the follcwing restorations, 
according to the figures obtained by the 
Post correspondent from the Ministry of 
the Interior at Brussels: 


Cattle—67,661 oxen, 4,161 horses, 35,507 
sheep, 8,285 goats, 33,911 poultry. The 
Minister of Agriculture estimates the value 
of this stock at about $21,000,000. 

Fuel—Coke, 201,721 tons; gas coal, 138,- 
722 tons; domestic coal, 86,082 tons; lig- 
nite blocks, 49,123 tons. Total, 475,654 
tons. Total value, $7,000,000. 

Dyestuffs—896 tons; value, $630,000. 

Chemicals—Value, $66,000. 

Oats and barley seed—Value, $33,000. 

Works of art of the Van Dyck brothers 
(panels of the polyptych of the ‘‘ Mystic 
Lamb’’) and of Bouts (‘‘Holy Supper” 
from Louvain), restored in compensation 
for works of art destroyed in Belgium. Not 
valued. 

The only items that can be called revenue 
for the Belgian treasury are the coal, dye- 
stuffs, and chemicals which have been sold 
to manufacturers and other consumers. 
Only some $7,700,000 has thus found its 
way into the public treasury. 


What Germany has still to hand over is 
enumerated as follows: 





First, all the Belgian industrial material 
that can be identified is to be returned. 

Next, 25 per cent. of the German output 
of dyestuffs and chemicals up till the end 
of 1924 has to be turned over to all the 
Allies, and under the Spa Convention Bel- 
gium is entitled to a proportional part of 
8 per cent. in the German payments. 

Regular deliveries of fuel, cattle, and 
agricultural machinery, a portion of the 
fishing fleet, barges, ete., are also to be 
made by Germany to Belgium. 

To recuperate the loss sustained by the 
destruction of Belgian cattle, machinery, 
and other necessary equipment of Belgian 
agriculture and industry, Germany has still 
to deliver some $800,000,000 worth to make 
up these losses; but it must be borne in 
mind that any material offered in this con- 
nection by Germany may be refused by the 
Belgian Government on the ground of un- 
suitability or non-equivalence. 

Belgium also enjoys a priority claim on 
Germany for the payment in gold of two 
and a half billion franes (say, at par, some 
$500,000,000)._-This money is not pay- 
able till May, 1921. So, up till now any 
reparations effected by Germany have been 
in kind, and therefore tended directly to 
develop the agricultural and industrial 
restoration of Belgium. 

Seventy-five thousand individual claims 
for war-damages have been brought before 
the Belgian special compensation tribunals 
to date, the claims involved representing 
close on $200,000,000. 





RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FRENCH 
COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 

HE 

France’s reconstruction problem, and 

that more than half 

of the country’s coal-producing capacity 


coal supply is a vital part of 


in view of the fact 


was destroyed during the war, the latest 
facts about the French fuel supply are 
worth noting. Figures obtained from the 
National Coal Bureau, 
Public Works, and the Committee of Coal 
operators are presented as follows by the 
New York Commercial: 


the Ministry of 


Production of the eleven reopened mines 
in 1913 was 9,020,694 tons; production, 
January, 1920, 85,483; production, Sep- 
tember, 1920, 299,819 tons. Workmen 
employed in 1913 in the eleven reopened 
mines totaled 44,418. In October, 1920, 
the number was 18,653. Production of 
eleven mines was increased fourfold since 
January, 1920. Seven mines were produc- 
ing in January, three began in February, 
and one began in May. 

Owing to the intensive work of recon- 
struction in the North, the production of 
French mines, including Alsace-Lorraine, 
averaged 2,000,000 tons a month in the 
first nine months of this year. This 
average has been considerably exceeded 
since June, showing the speeding up of 
production. Comparative figures for 1919 
and 1920 are: July, 1919, 1,430,000; 1920, 
2,458,137 tons; August, 1919, 1,782,000; 
1920, 2,370,852 tons; September, 1919, 
1,838,000; 1920, 2,419,015 tons. In the 
Département du Nord similar progress is 
shown: For July, 1919, 47,380; 1920 
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“As Quiet As A Painted Ship 
Upon A Painted Ocean” 








Write for This Booklet 


Everyone interested in the 
progress of science, particu- 
larly as it applies to improved 
business methods, should 
read this booklet. Write 
for ‘“The Typewriter Plus.”’ 


The Ancient Mariner’s exact 
words were “as idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” 
But you would never say that 
about The Noiseless Type- 


writer. 


Its family name is unques- 
tionably Quiet, but its given 
name is—SPEED. 


What wonderful work it 
turns out, too. Letters that are 
good to look at—a joy to send 
—a pleasure to receive. 


% NOISELESS 


We make some strong claims 
for The Noiseless Typewriter. 
We claim that it represents an 
invention as revolutionary as 
the typewriter itself—the great- 
est single business improvement 
of the last twenty years. 


Write for descriptive book- 
let and an impressive list of 
users. Many of the most pro- 
gressive business houses in the 
country have been using The 
Noiseless Typewriter for years. 


TYPEWRITER 


THE NOISELESS TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York 


Sales offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada 
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ARIBBEAN 
(RUISE 


FIVE thousand miles of sunshine, health and interest 

cruising to the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Twelve Great White Fleet itineraries from which to choose. 
Sailings bi-weekly from New York and New Orleans. 
Duration 15 to 23 days. Great White Fleet ships are the 
newest and finest in Caribbean Cruise Service. 


Seenaeee, Illustrated folders free on request. 
Boston, Mass. Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Room 1639, 17 Battery Place New York City 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


<,. 
— 
i> 

















With the first touch of its re- 
sponsive lead to paper, you will 
be glad you selected Dixon’s 





Eldorado. 


Its firm, true, smooth-work- 
ing lead increases the value and 
} the volume of the work that can 
be done by everybody who uses a 
‘a pencil—artists, engineers, execu- 
tives, accountants, salesmen, clerks, 
stenographers! 


Made in 17 Leads— 
one for every need 
i or preference. 


PENCILWISE ADVICE 
Select Drxon’s ELporapo 
the next time you buy 
pencils. Meantime—write 
for pencil book, “Fixpine 
Your Pencii”, It will help 
you choose exactly the 
right lead for your par- 
ticular work. 


ELDORADO 
the master drawing pencil” 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencrt Derr, 413 Jersey Crry, N. J. 


Canadian Distribators: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 













































INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
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215,701 tons; August, 1919, 60,671; 1920, 
248,733 tons; September, 1919, 76,518: 
1920, 279,537 tons. Consumption of coal 
in France always has been much greater 
than production; consumption in 1913 
being 65,000,000 tons and production 40,- 
000,000. Consumption will be less than 
in 1913, but it is estimated that, with 
all industries operating, France will require 
about 75,000,000 tons. Revival of French 
industry, therefore, is dependent upon: 
First, her own production, which is being 
pushed with all speed; secondly, on the 
Sarre Valley, which was awarded to France. 
to compensate for the loss of her own 
mines; thirdly, on deliveries from Germany 
in accordance with the Spa agreement, 
and fourthly, on imports from the United 
States, England, and Belgium. 





PHILADELPHIA TO SAFEGUARD 
INVESTORS 

No less than $250,000,000 of worth- 

less and fraudulent securities are sold 
annually to the American people. Indeed, 
Mr. John H.. Mason, president of the 
Commerical Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, feels certain from his experience 
in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington “‘that if we could obtain accurate 
statistics it would be a markedly greater 
amount.” It is with the hope of eliminat- 
ing all or part of the loss thus brought 
upon the community that Mr. Mason hais 
accepted the presidency of the Philadelphia 
Better Business Bureau. Mr. Mason's 
statement is quoted in the financial sec- 
tion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
is accompanied by the following editorial 
comment: 


The estimate of $250,000,000 a year is 
moderate. The sale of worthless “‘securi- 
ties’? is an “industry’’ in America. It 
would not be if the public exercised com- 
mon sense in financial investments. 

Any time a suave and _ glib-tongued 
person offers opportunity to you to make 
large profit by buying stock in something 
or other the chances are one hundred to 
one you will get stung if you part with 
your money. Any time a gentleman you 
do not know ealls you on the phone and 
wants you to make a young fortune out 
of something he has for sale he is operating 
on the theory of Phineas T. Barnum that 
a fool is born every minute, and sometimes 
two. 

Don’t imagine all the ‘“‘suckers’’ are 
included in the great mass of the public 
who have only a hazy idea of Wall Street, 
of investment banking, of stocks, bonds. 
ete. 

Recently one of the foremost men in 
America, a man of very great talent whose 
fame is international, was sued by two men 
in connection with a stock-floating affair. 
A representative of this newspaper wrote 
to an associate of the man of international 
reputation that one of the two persons 
bringing the suit, and who poses as a banker 
and broker, had a criminal record, having 
been in prison twice on charges of swin- 
dling. The newspaper man got a reply to 
this effect: ‘‘Much obliged. The other 
fellow is a crook, too.” 

What are you to think when the associate 











of men high in industry and high in finance 
is plucked by sharpers just as are clergy- 
men, physicians, widows, the many who 
have comparatively little money and little 


| knowledge of stocks, but who have the 
, | foolish notion that possibly they will be 
Bs favored by fortune? This “get-rich-quick”’ 
al business has its foundation in the belief 
rT that a majority of persons are fools. If 
3 you are wise you will consult your banker 
- | when it comes to investments, If you do 
n i any investigating do it before putting in 
h your money. 
re Mr. Mason says it is with the hope of 
h eliminating all or part of this ‘“‘get-rich- 
ni quick” swindling in Philadelphia that he 
1g has accepted the presidency of the Better 
1e Business Bureau. Philadelphia has ap- 
e. proximately 2 per cent. of the population 
n of the United States. Accepting his es- 
1 timate of $250,000,000, Philadelphians 
t, have been mulcted to the extent of $5,- 
dd 000,000 a year. You can wipe Philadelphia 


off the ‘‘sucker-list’”’ if you will. 





WHY HOTEL PRICES MUST 
STAY UP 


NDEAVORS to lower food prices in 
d hotels and restaurants have not been 
without success, as was noted in a recent 
issue. But we are warned by one of the 
leading hotel men of the country that the 
" public need, not expect a return to war- 
time prices in hotels, the same as in other 
lines of business. And the reason is prohibi- 
‘ tion, declares Mr. E. M. Statler, of the 
Statler hotels in several cities and the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York. The 
old-time hotel man, so Mr. Statler is 
quoted on the Philadelphia Public Ledger's 
financial page, ‘“‘was not a business man.” 
“He sold a few rooms, some food, and 
lots of ‘booze,’”’ and made money. But he 
was establishing in the public mind ‘‘a 
false price for rooms and food—a price 
that he never could have made and con- 
tinued in business except for the profit 
he made on his liquor sales.” ‘In the 
past many of the smaller hotels made all, 
ed and, in some cases, more than their total 
net profit from their bar. From the 
_ smaller up to the very largest, taken as a 


ith whole, probably 75 per cent. of the money 
ou made in the hotel business came from the 
nd sale of wines and liquors.” ‘‘When hotel 
- prices fail to come down to a really low 
‘ter level the publie is going to feel that the 
nes hotel men are not playing fair, unless the 


” 


public understands the facts of the case. 
are For— 


et, The hotel men will never be able to sell 
ds, their goods proportionately lower, the 
same as other lines of business not affected 

in by the Eighteenth Amendment. 
ose The public bought rooms and food in 
en hotels in the past, at or below cost, be- 


cause hotel men were satisfied with profits 
—most of which came from liquor sales. 
There being no more profit from this 


air. 
ote 
nal 





ons souree, rooms and food will have to be 
ker priced at a figure that will enable a hotel 
ing to pay overhead, maintenance, deprecia- 
jin- tion, operating expenses, and leave a 
’ to margin of profit sufficiently large to hold 
her the organization together, so that service 







may be rendered to the publie during dull 
as well as busy periods. 












The New 
~ Connecticut 
Toggle Switch 


Gives a Full-Current Spark 
These Frosty Mornings 


HE spiteful, ineffective whir-r-r-r of a spin- 

ning motor which refuses to start is a con- 

dition that faces many drivers these nippy 
December mornings. The oil is gummed, the 
cold motor is stiff as a consequence. 


Starting under these circumstances is not difficult 
with a CONNECTICUT-equipped car. 


Giving perfect and quick ignition at all motor 
speeds, its fiery-hot, full-current spark is partic- 
ularly valuable when cold weather puts a heavy 
starting load on the motor. 


CONNECTICUT uses all the power of the bat- 
tery, magnified many times by the coil, and the 
resulting spark starts the car without draining 
the battery. Batteries need protection more in 
cold weather than at any other time. 


The Automatic Switch renders the use of Full 
Current possible and safeguards the system at 
the same time. When the motor stops the cur- 
rent stops—the Automatic Switch snaps off and 
checks the flow. 

Thus, CONNECTICUT gives an automobile so equipped a 
winter advantage not possessed by other cars. 


Why not be sure your next car has the Connecticut System? 


Meriden 
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CONNECTICUT Zétecrme COMPANY | 
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AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 






ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 







/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


7hée UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
combining utility, economy and attractive 





sizes; 
appearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed —no 


unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors. 
Other styles, with and without doors, in different grades and 
finishes, all at very reasonable prices wn in -. [ey 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a 
considerable saving TO YOU. Write for new ae No. 23. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 


for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


JOGONIE 


INVITES YOU 


To share the infinite variety 
of pleasures which make 
outdoor life an every-day 
joy in Florida’s largest and 
livest city. 


A Gift, Handsome Book 


“Jacksonville Aziz’’ 















Describes water sports, mo- 
toring, tennis, golf, hunting, 
fishing and other forms of 
recreation the city offers 
Write today for copy. 

CITY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Room 10D, City Hall Jacksonville, Florida 










t's mighty convenient to have a can of U 

Deck Paint around the house. You can depe: nd 
absolutely en its quick-drying, washability 
durability. Twenty-five shades to select frotm. 


Ideal for general use. 


THE re ee co. 
Clevela New York 
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DECK PAI NT 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











RUSSIA AND POLAND 


November 24.—The Council the Peo- 
ple’s Commissioners in Russia directs 
the Russian finanee commissioners to 
prepare a plan to abolish money, says a 
Moscow report reaching Berlin. It is 
expected that the moneyless period is 
to become effective January 1. 

The Polish Government issues a decree 
ordering demobilization of seven classes 
of its army, says a report from Warsaw. 
This is taken as an indication that 
Poland is not unduly apprehensive of a 
breakdown in the negotiations with 
Moscow, as some reports have hinted. 


It is reported from Tokyo that General 


Semenoff, leader of  anti-Bolshevik 
forces east of Lake Baikal, will seek 
refuge in Japan. It is said that his 
forees are disbanded. 

Two hundred thousand Jewish refugees 


are reported to be wandering about in 


groups in southern Russia toward 
Galicia. Pogroms are said to have 
occurred at different places and the 
refugees are in great distress and danger 
of starvation, 

November 25.—Reports from Riga say 
that Mr. Joffe, the head of the Bol- 


shevik Peace Commission, is using all 
means to protract the negotiations with 
Poland. It is said that the Russians 
do not believe in a Polish peace, and 
Joffe is eredited with having declared 
that if peace were concluded it would 
last only three months. 


November 26.—The Moscow Government 
notifies the leader of the Turkish 
Nationalists that it will regard further 
Turkish advances into Armenia as 
cause for war, says a Constantinople 
report. The message, it is added, i 
sent as a consequence of the establish- 
ment of the new Armenian Government. 

General Sokolnikov, commander of the 
Soviet forces on the Turkestan front, 
orders his troops to take up a position | 
on the Afghan-Indian frontier, accord- | 
ing to Helsingfors advices. A Soviet 
newspaper in Moscow is quoted as 
saying that this move ought to bring 
the British Government to its senses. 


November 30.—Polish troops are reported 
to be gathering against Czecho-Slovakia, 
according to advices reaching London. 
It is further reported that Russian 
Soviet troops are planning to attack 
the Polish frontier. 


FOREIGN 

November 24.—Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, charges in 
a speech in the House of Commons that 
plans for blowing up the Liverpool 
docks and the Manchester power and 
water plants by Irish Republican 

sympathizers have been discovered. 
Viscount Grey, former Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, in a speech in the House 
of Lords on the Irish Home Rule Bill, 


makes an appeal for generosity to 
Ireland. He urges’ that unless the 


Government is able to secure effective 
control in Ireland it will be better to 
withdraw all armed forces and leave 
Ireland to find her own salvation. 

It is reported from Montreal that the 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., which 
operates steamships on the Great 
Lakes, plans next summer to start an 


aerial passenger service between Mon- 
real, Toronto, and New. York. 
Stockholm is chosen as the place where 
the next Congress of the International 
Postal Union will be held in 1924. 
Arrangements for a settlement of more 
than 10,000 Russian Mennonites in 
Mexico before the first of the year are 








JASGON 


When you use a 
wrench—use Tasgon 














ISSO) rust. A few drops 
will instantly Ree. the rusti- 
est nuf, bolt or coupling 


No c pping’oPealting’ No injury to 
it touch A\labor-saving 
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cans. 
supply stores. if your dealer « can supply 
you, send us ‘and ws will forward a 
nozzle-top pint can prepai 


Polygon Products Company 
141 Milk Street - Boston, Mass. 
(Made by Sariuel Cabot, Inc.) 
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Cuticura Soap 


—Is Ideal for — 


The Complexion 


Soap,Ointment, Talcum, 25e. Spe Tt Forsamples 
7, Malden, 

















—-FLORIDA— 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled highlands 
will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether wish- 
ing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 103 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 





























ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command bi Thonsands of {r= 
Only 2 ue hy rtified Poblie A ee eae 
oe woe ing $3,' aye to $10,000 a year. e you ts by mail in 
e 3 Te d, CF A am essary to beg! 
tions. Knowledgeo ing unnec 
pear the personal supervision of William B. Casten is iz, 
P.A. former Comptroller and Inetruc ctor, Univeraityof Iino: Ditec- 
tor of the Illinois Society of C ertified Public A ta, and of 
National of Cos —~ aby va inrse stat 
of C. P. A’s. inetedies ee of the y me aon Institute of Ac- 
tants. Low tuition fee—easy terms.Write now for information. 


LaSalle Seteusien University, Dept. 1252-HA, Chicago 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


CONVERSATION iho‘ iow to sit 


AND HOW TO SAY IT 
by Mary Greer Conklin. 





he course 








An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many happy quotations. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.08, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


An Ideal Gift Book 
for the Youngster of 
a Mechanical Turn 


Written to satisfy the growing 
lad’s thirst for information on 
the subject of engines. 


° 
AllAbout Engines 
By Edward Cressy 
covers the main history of their 
development, from the first 
experiments of Watt, Fulton, and Stephenson, to the 
latest improvements in automobile and aeroplane 

motors. 
Practical, Simple, and Clearly Expressed 

In simple, direct, and easily understood language it 
describes the various types of steam-engines and 
boilers, carefully covers gas, petrol, and oil engines 
in detail and discusses power-locomotion by land, 
sea, and air, ending with a chapter on the problems 
of fuel, upon which the future of mechanical power 
largely de pe nds. The treatment of the turbine is 
especialiy interesting and the information imparted 
relative to all the modern engineering discoveries is 
ample and up-to-date. 

r2mo, cloth, with colored frontispiece and illuminated 

cover, numerous diagrams, and 32 black-and-white 

plates. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Mazpa Lamps: RESEARCH 
= AND A RESULT i 
HE dirigible that called a fleet of subchasers to destroy a skulking i Ee 
U-boat; the airplane that signalled ranges to our artillery from over [© B 
the enemy lines; the destroyer patrol that kept in touch through the cold | IE 
| ‘ | fogs of the North Sea; our regiments and brigades and corps, all depended II 
1= OO gs ae i; upon wireless communication. Swift and reliable radio service largely | HEI 
: depended upon the improved vacuum-tube apparatus known as the pliotron. 3 ial 
— iq} And the pliotron, the heart of the wireless equipment, is in great part a 3| . £ 
oe | - =| development of the Research Laboratories of the General Electric Company. Z E 
IE The use of the vacuum-tube equipment means added power, greater speed | : 
= \s| and higher efficiency. : IE 
tn In appearance and structure the pliotron is akin to the modern metal- I 
ay- filamentelectric lamp. Itis blown of glass,and in its vacuum is a complicated 
cee series of wires, grids and plates. The Research Laboratories, which include 
—— the combined skill and technical knowledge of the scientists of the General 
Electric Company, were peculiarly equipped to deal with problems that 
arose with our entry into the war. MAZDA Service knows to the last intricate 
detail the structure and manufacture of every type and size of electric lamp. 
ll his specialized knowledge was swung to focus on the vacuum-tube. 
tn z Before the war there had been no commercial production of pliotrons. 
ma =| Almost overnight came a paramount need for thousands of them. MAZDA 
tthe le Service made possible the devising of special machinery, standardized tests, 
ion. E and so quantity production of pliotrons, and they became hard-working 
‘orld iL elements in our war-time radio work. 
AY 3] It was an important contribution, of vital war-time significance and of 
ritten | increasing peace-time value. The pliotron was produced through the unique 
eo E =| combination of brains and equipment that constitute MAZDA Service. 
- MAZDA 
of i 
m . : 
ing & \ : RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, 
on 
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The Man at the Top | 


Health is the driving power 
which enabled him to arrive. 

Without health, the difficulties 
of your climb to success will be 
multiplied a hundred fold. Do not 
let Pyorrhea be an obstacle to 
achievement. 

Pyorrhea is a disease of the 
gums, but medical science now 
knows it affects the body also. 
Its infecting germs seep into the 
bloodstream through the gums, 
are carried into the system and 
may cause many ills. 

Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It begins 
with tenderness and bleeding of 
the gums. Then, the gums recede, 
the teeth decay and loosen, or 
must be extracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the germs which breed in 
tiny pockets about them. 


Watch your gums, if you would 
avoid having Pyorrhea. And visit 
your dentist regularly for tooth 
and gum inspection. The main- 
tenance of mouth-health requires 
his skilled supervision. 


And use Forhan’s For the 
Gums. Start using it today. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress—if used in time, and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices will not do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy, 
the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year 
out. Wet your brush in cold water, 
place a half-inch of the refreshing, 
healing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up and down. Use a rolling 
motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush — gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s according 
to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


| Weywik: date 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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made between representatives of these 
people and the Mexican Government, 
according to advices from Mexico City 
reaching Washington. 

November 25.—The Council of the League 
of Nations cables President Wilson 
from Geneva asking if America will act 
as mediator between the Armenians 
and the Turkish Nationalists. A simi- 
lar message is sent to the Powers who 
are League members. 


November 26.—It is reported from Geneva 
that the Commission of the League of 
Nations Assembly . dealing with the 
organization machinery presents six 
propositions, the most important of 
which provides that all members of 
both the Council and the League 
Assembly be considered representatives 
of their governments, and that the 
decisions of the League should be bind- 
ing on the home governments. This 
proposal, if adopted, will entirely change 
the complexion of the League. 

The Korean National Association of San 
Francisco receives word from the 
chairman of the United Korean Relief 
Society in Manchuria stating that in- 
vading Japanese troops in that prov- 
ince are destroying all Korean homes 
and killing women and ehildren. 

The Committee of the League of Nations 
Assembly, considering the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice question, de- 
cides that the plan prepared at The 
Hague by Elihu Root and other jurists 
shall stand as amended by the League 
of Nations Council at Brussels. 

It is reported from Smyrna that Turkish 
Nationalists advance about a hundred 
miles east of that city and capture four 
towns. The Greek troops who have 
been holding the line in this region 
withdraw without fighting, it is said. 


November 27.—High  barrieades are 
erected in Downing Street and White- 
hall, London, to protect the official 
residences and offices there from vio- 
lence that it is feared might result 
should the Sinn Fein extend its at- 
tacks to the heart of the capital. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies by a 
vote of 221 to 12 approves the Treaty 
of Rapallo, regarding the Adriatic 
problem. 

All members of the Mexican eabinet 
resign in order that General Obregon, 
the incoming executive, may have a 
free choice in naming department 
heads. 


November 28.—More than a dozen cotton 
warehouses in Liverpool are destroyed 
by fire, said to have been set by Sinn- 
Feiners. This is the first blow to be 
struck by the Irish Republicans on 
English soil, as part of their plan of 
reprisal for the deeds of the Crown 
forees in Ireland. 

It is reported from Geneva that Denmark 
is understood to have accepted the 
offer af the League of Nations to act 
as mediator in the war between the 
Armenians and the Turkish National- 
ists. This is the first affirmative reply 
received to the League’s cireular letter 
asking for volunteers to act in this 
matter. 

Neither Great Britain nor France will 
raise any objection to the return of 
former King Constantine to the Greek 
throne, says a London report. The 
plebiscite to decide whether he shall 
take the throne is set for December 5. 

British troops which have been part of 
the occupation foree in Danzig leave 
that city, according to Berlin. 

The troops of d’Annunzio are said to be 
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deserting, and the inhabitants of Fiume 
are growing weary of his domination, 
says areport from Milan. D’Annunzio’s 
old friends are said to be urging the 
poet to give up his adventure. 


It is reported from Mexico City that | 


supporters of General Carlos Green, 
recently deposed as Governor of the| 
State of Tabasco, Mexico, forcibly | 
disarm the police at the State capital 
and appoint Tomas Barido as Governor. 
The seizure of power is carried out | 
without loss of life. 


An International Council binding to- 
gether the War Veterans’ Associations 
of the Allied Countries is organized in 
Paris by delegations representing the 
United States, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, | 
and Czecho-Slovakia. The underlying | 

idea is to preserve, particularly in time | 

of stress, the unity that existed among | 
the Allies during the war, and to carry | 
on the comradeship in various ways. | 


November 29.—Canadian missionaries in| 
Manchuria send a signed statement to 
the Associated Press, telling of massacres | 
alleged to have been committed by 
Japanese troops in that province. 
It is reported that the Japanese sent 
15,000 troops into that part of China | 
with the evident intention of wiping out | 
the entire Korean community. 





Major-General Leonard Wood will prob- 
ably be offered the leadership of the 
Armenian Expeditionary Foree pro-| 
posed at the League of Nations As-| 
sembly in Geneva. according to advices | 
from that city. He is said to be the | 
unanimous choice of the committee! 
having that part of the Assembly’s | 
proceedings in charge. Under the} 
plans outlined, General Wood would! 
be made High Commissioner for Ar- 
menia. 

Fifteen Auxiliary Police cadets are killed 
and one mortally wounded as the result 
of an ambush by a body of men near | 
Kilmichael, County Cork, Ireland. The | 
cadets were recruits in training for 
the: Black and Tan Auxiliary Police, 
and were patrolling when they were 
ambushed. 

The terms of the treaty between the | 
Bolsheviki and the Turkish Nationalists | 
are made public. They include among 
other things an agreement that hostili- 
ties against the Allies must continue. 
Russia promises financial and com- 
mereial aid to Turkey, and agrees to 
send troops to aid the Nationalists if | 
necessary. 





November 30.—Reports reaching London | 
say that Fiume is surrounded by three 
battalions of earabineers and shots are | 
exchanged between the regulars and 
d’Annunzio’s legionaries. It is further | 
reported that Italian troops begin an | 
advance along the whole armistice line | 
in the Adriatie zone. 

Seven hundred unemployed men march 
into Tottenham Labor Exchange in! 
London announcing that they intend 
to make it their home for the winter. 
They immediately begin to issue appeals | 
for foodstuffs. 

Additional police are stationed at the | 
entrances of Buckingham Palace to 
protect the King and Queen from 
possible Sinn-Fein violence. 

Ten thousand railway employees are | 
ordered on strike in Norway, owing to 
the government’s refusal to consider | 
demands for increased wages unless the | 
strike notices are first withdrawn. 
This strike will tie up the entire Nor- 
wegian railway service, it is said. 


DOMESTIC 


November 24.—John D. Rockefeller makes 
a gift of $63,763,357 to the Laura! 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial, an 
institution founded after Mrs. Rocke- | 
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Here are four typical 
figuring problems such as 
our opice has every day: 
‘onroe figures ali 4 
grpigme in 21 seconds. 
elative amounts of time 
are saved on every kind of 
Sigure-work by the Monroe, 
the calculating machine 
that makes figuring as 
easy as turning a crank, 
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21 Seconds by the StopWatch! 


Can your office figure these 4 problems 
as fast with absolute accuracy? 


21 seconds with the Monroe— 
see how much longer it takes your 
fastest worker to figure these prob- 
lems without the Monroe. That’s 
no reflection on your operator. It 
simply indicates how much more 
valuable to you the Monroe will 
make her. 


She will figure faster, get more 
work done, and be sure her every 
answer is right—right without re- 
checking. 


For example, to subtract 36539 
from 43288, just turn the crank back- 
ward—that’s all. There’s your 
answer, 6749. No complements to 
figure. You know your answer is 
right, thanks to the Monroe’s visible 
check feature, which proves your 
work step by step, from problem 
to result, 


And turning the crank is about all 
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Calculating Machine 


Writes the Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., 
Chalmers Plant, Detroit, Mich. 


“Our work requires a speedy, easy to 
operate, all around calculating machine— 
and that’s exactly what we have found the 
Monroe to be. Anyonein our cost depart- 
ment can use the Monroes. As a result, 
other departments have purchased these 
machines—and now we have at least 10 
Monroes at this plant.” 






there is to figuring on the Monroe 
—just turn it forward to multiply 
or add; turn it backward to divide 
or subtract. 


It’s so easy that trained operators 
aren’t necessary—neither are com- 
plements nor reciprocals. If you 
know how to do figure-work on 
paper, you know how to do figure- 
work on the Monroe. 


Your business may be panking or 
textiles, engineering or importing, 
mining, milling, railroads, hardware, 
etc. Your figure problems may be 
invoices or inventories, cost finding 
or foreign exchange, payrolls, per- 
centages, estimates, etc. No matter. 
The Monroe is at work in hun- 
dreds of offices like yours, solving 
problems like yours. Let us show 
you its application to the figuring 
problems in your business. Sign 
and send in the coupon today. 


Monroe 

Calculating 
Machine Co., 
coolworth 
Building, New York 
Without obligation 
(check items desired) 
{] Arrange for ademon- 
stration in our office on 
our own work 

(] Send us a copy of Monroe 
“Book of Facts’ 
Firm Name —_ 


My Name — 
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Chains Made ee 
Than New 


A QUICK, simple repair device 
for broken chains—that ex- 
plains the tremendous success of 
the Clamert Chain-Repair Coupler. 
The Chain is weakest at the point 
of most wear—the middle cross 
links. Hitherto, it was discarded 
after two or three links let go. 
Clamert Couplers, guaranteed not 
to injure tires, are snapped into 
place the moment breaks occur. 








Ask your dealer or remit tous direct,and we 
will send post-paid. 


To the Trade:—The Clamert Chain-Repair 
Coupler is a big winter money maker—write 
Sor discounts. 


Taxicab Companies:—Write for special 
proposition. 
The Clamert 3 
Mfg. Co. for , ¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Factory, 
Latrobe, Pa. a 


LAMERT 


I] Siete Rengic Souphars 
(iS oa oS SS OD OOD OD =| 


Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt.D., LL .D., Managing Editor of the “Stanparp Dic- 
TIONARY.’ Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market man uscripts 
etc. ‘‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 

Fifth revised edition just published, Cloth, $1.58 postpaid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
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RICH MILD 
BLEND of VUELTA 
TOBACCO 


Havana’s Best 
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CIGAR PAR EXCELLENCE 
“Bought When Quality 
Is Sought”’, 


Made in 27 Sizes. 10c up 
At Best Dealers 


AN IDEAL 
XMAS GIFT 


INVINCIBLE 
DE LUXE in Handy Box— 


5 for 75c¢ 
10 for $1.50 




















Actual Size 














E.KLEINER & CO.-INc. 


MAKERS --- NEW YORK 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
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feller’s death in 1915, to give support 
to the religious and charitable institu- 
tions in which she was interested. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance, an organization 
said to represent sixteen Protestant 
denominations, with a total member- 
ship of twenty ‘million, is reported to be 
planning a campaign to bring about 
strict enforcement of existing legisla- 
tion relative to Sunday observance. 
It is also reported that the organization 
plans to introduce new Sunday laws in 
New York and other States which will 
exclude Sunday motion-pictures and 
possibly curtail Sunday motoring to 
afternoon and evening. 

All remaining conscientious Army ob- 
jectors imprisoned during the war are 
released from custody, according to an 
announcement made by Secretary of 
War Baker. 


Federal, State, and city officials in 
Chicago announce a continuation of the 
eampaign recently begun in that city 
to elose up all of Chicago’s 3,000 ‘‘dry 
saloons.”” A number of suits are in- 
stituted to close saloons and cabarets, 
and thirty-one persons are placed under 
Federal indictment charged with con- 
spiracy to violate the Volstead Act. 

President Wilson commutes the sentence 
of Franz von Rintelen, a German con- 
victed of war-time conspiracy, on 
condition that he leave the United 
States before January 1. 

It is announced that at a National Con- 
ference of the leaders of reform or- 
ganizations to be held in Washington, 
December 8-10, plans will be laid for a 
drive upon Congress for additional 
moral legislation. A special effort will 
be made to secure the appointment of 
men in the Harding Administration 
who will enforce strictly the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson calls a meet- 
ing of representatives of the anthracite 
mine-workers and operators to meet 
in Washington in an effort to break 
the deadlock in the pending wage 
negotiations. 


November 25.—The United States sends 


a note to Great Britain making a 
specific demand that the American 
Government be accorded equal privi- 
leges with all other governments within 
or outside the League of Nations in all 
mandate territories. The note is the 
third that has passed between the two 
governments on the subject of oil 
concessions in mandate territories. 

It is reported that Republican leaders in 
Congress are preparing to start whole- 
sale reductions of Federal employees 
as soon as Congress meets for the short 

session. It is predicted that approxi- 
mately 250,000 will be dropt from the 
publie pay-roll. 

Gaston Chevrolet, famous racing driver, 
is killed at the Los Angeles speedway, 
when his machine collides with that of 
Eddy O’Donnell. O’Donnell suffers 
serious injuries. 

A Verville-Packard battleplane establishes 
a world’s record for close circuit racing 
on Long Island by flying 132 miles in 
44 minutes and 29 seconds, or at an 
average speed of 178 miles an hour. 

Trish sympathizers objecting to an En- 
glish flag hanging from the Union League 
Club during a MacSwiney memorial 
service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, start a riot which is quelled 
by the police reserves. 


November 26.—Illinois railroads are au- 


thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to increase passenger-fares 
on traffic within the State to the same 
level as interstate rates. 





~The Zionist Orgénization of America in a 




















convention at Buffalo a pee: an ex-) 
tensive program for t industrial, 
financial, and agricultural ‘development 
of the new homeland for Jews in 
Palestine. 


November 27.—Reports received by the 
American Consular agent in London 
from cities all over Europe show that 
the volume of emigration to the United 
States is now limited only by the 
capacity of west-bound passenger-ships. 

Temporary injunctions are issued in New 
York State restraining the railroads| 
from raising their intrastate rates tol 
the level of interstate rates, as they were | 
authorized to do by a recent ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issues an order vacating all remaining 
priority orders affecting preference for | 
open-top cars in the movement of coal, | 
thus indicating that, in the judgment 
of the Commission, the coal crisis is 
over. 


November 28.—Five hundred men of the 
United States Army are ealled to 
Williamson, West Virginia, to guard} 
the coal-mines from strikers’ attacks. 

The Postal Telegraph and Cable Sil 
pany announces an increase of 20 per| 
cent. in its rates and 10 per cent. in 
salaries to employees, effective 
December 1. 

An earthquake is experienced in various 
parts of Washington and Oregon. At /| 
Spokane it was said to have been a} 

‘pronounced earthquake” of a dura- | 
tion of ten minutes, | 


November 29.—According to Senators and 
members of the House in conference in| 
Washington the worst storm of resent- | 
ment against the Government since the 
days of Populism exists through the | 
Middle West. It is said to be due to 
the rapid decline of prices for farm 
products, and the belief that the 
Federal Reserve Board not only could 
provide a remedy if it would, but that 
the Board is actually responsible for 
the condition through its persistent | 
efforts to foree deflation. 

Gov. John J. Cornwell, of West Virginia, 
declares martial law in Mingo County, 
where a strike of coal-miners has been 
in progress since last May. 


November 30.—The American Federation 
of Labor is preparing to start a nation- 
wide campaign to organize office help. 

President Wilson accepts the invitation 
of the League of Nations to serve as 
mediator between the Turkish Na- 
tionalists and the Armenians. In his 
reply the President asserts that he is 
without authority to employ American 
military forces, but offers his ‘‘ personal 
mediation through a representative.” 
Mr. Wilson’s is the second acceptance 
received by the League, Denmark 
being understood to have accepted the 
general request for mediators a day or 
two ago. 

Charles Ponzi, Boston promoter of a 
get-rich-quick scheme in which thou- 
sands of persons invested millions of 
dollars before it collapsed last August, 
pleads guilty in the Federal Court to 
using the mails to defraud and is sen- 
tenced to five years in the penitentiary. 

Eugene W. Chafin, prohibition candidate 
for President in 1908 and 1912, dies at 
his home in Long Beach, California, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

The Census Bureau announces that | 
108,390 of Baltimore’s population s 
733,464 are negroes, an increase of 23,- | 
641 in the negro population. since 1916. i 
The negro population of Cincinnati is | 
given as 29,636, an increase of 9,997, 
the white population being 371,540. 
The negro population of 40,118 in 
Louisville shows a decrease of 404, 
while its white population of 194,737 
shows an increase of 11,347. 
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If you can find desks that are a 
constant, compelling invitation 
to yourself and to every man 
and girl in your organization to 
get going and produce, because 
they are so thoroughly beautiful 
and efficient and business-like— 
buy those desks. They get action. 
They put your organization on 
its toes. They promote success. 
They express success. They are 


Cutler Desks. 


= I] e desk that gels action 
























Cutler Desks are used by every 
type of business organization and 
by professional men. Different 
models, in standard, harmonious 
designs, make them equally suit- 
able for the general office and for 
the private office of the president. 


The best office equipment dealer 
in your city can show them to 
you. Write for the descriptive 
literature. 





CUTLER DESK COMPANY 
20-64 Churchill St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Also manufacturers of the Cutler Kiln 
applicable to all drying processes 
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M ERALITE 


DESK TOP DAYLIGHT 


OUR eyes need a light correct in 
quality as well as quantity. Day- 
light is the best for the eyes because 
Nature has made it perfect in qual- 
ity and diffusion. Proper light 
means eye comfort and better work. 


The New Daylight Attachment 


converts ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylight and elimi- 
nates eye strain. 


Emeralites enhance the appearance 
of any office and are adopted as 
standard equipment by those who 
appreciate the importance of proper 
lighting. There is an Emeralite for 
every reading or writing need. 
Write for book- 
letillustrating 50 
patterns and in- 
teresting story 
of “Electric” 
Daylight. 
For sale b ly and 
ha“ 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
44 Warren St., New York 


Makers of lighting devices 
since 1874 


This illustrates the day- 
light attachment which 
can be easily applied to 
anyEmeralite and pro- 
vides electric daylight 
on any desk. 


Eyes are priceless, protect them 











Our buy“back guarantee” 
enables you to tour the 
land of sunshine at less 
expense and without the 
inconvenience of shipping 
your car from home. 


We repurchase 


for cash 
when you leave 





For full information 
write or wire 


dhe cold E a Qenold 


HUDSON ESSEX 
Distributor 
Post at Van Ness Seventh at Figueroa 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA 
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Introducing Himself—‘‘I’m a little 
stiff from lacrosse.” 

‘** Oh, Wisconsin? ’—Lampoon. 

Sufficiency. — Waker — “ Have an 


accident? ”’ 
RipER—‘‘ No, thanks, just had one.’”’— 
Puppet. 


Relapse Ahead.—A physician claims to 
have restored two patients to sanity by 
pulling their teeth. When they see the 
bill they may go crazy again.—Pittsburgh 
Sun. 

Reason Enough.—Svusie—*‘ Papa, what 
makes a man always give a woman a dia- 
mond engagement-ring? ”’ 

Her Fatuer—* The 
burgh Scotsman. 


woman.’ —Edin- 


Cinematic Problem.—*‘ Max has sent me 
an interesting book, ‘ Relativity,~by Ein- 
stein. Have you read it?” 

‘No. Iam waiting for it to be filmed.” 
—Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 

Ready to Join.—Munister—‘‘ Would 
you care to join us in the new missionary 
movement? ” 

Miss Ata Mopre—“ I’m crazy to try it. 


Is it anything like the fox-trot? ’— 
Chaparral. 


Success.—Erriciency Expert—‘I am 
very gratified to see how many new men 
you have taken on since I installed my 
system.” 

* Yes, I hired ’em to take care of the 
system.’’—J udge. 


Everybody’s Friend.—‘ Aren’t you 
afraid America will become isolated? ”’ 

‘Not if us farmers keep raisin’ things 
the world needs,”’ answered Farmer Corn- 
tossel. ‘*‘ The feller that rings the dinner- 
bell never runs much risk of bein’ lone- 
some.”’—Washington Star. 

Handicapped.—‘ There are no more en- 
terprising young men. Why, I remember 
when it was a common thing for a young 
man to start out as a clerk and in a few 
years own the business.” 

“Yes, but cash-registers have 
invented since.””—Virginia Reel 


been 


Willing to Forget.—‘‘ Your speeches were 
listened to with close attention.” 

‘“ That’s what worries me,’’ replied Sen- 
ator Sorghum. ‘“‘ Any number of people 
are liable to remember those speeches and 
quote them when I am anxious to talk 
about something else.”’—Washington Star. 


Quick Action 
Said a teacher of much erudition, 
** T deplore the poor workman’s condition.” 
When he learned what they earned, 
His profession he spurned, 
And became a high-paid mechanician. 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


Health and Wealth.—‘“ Dr. Pillers seems 
to be a fashionable physician.” 

“T should say so! He has patients at 
some of the most expensive health resorts 
in America and a waiting-list of people 
whose health will give way as soon as they 
get money enough to consult him.’’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“F, T. A.,"’ Washington, D. C.—‘Can you 
tell me why it is that the names of the sun and 
moon are almost always begun with small or lower- 
case letters? Is there any good reason why wey 
should show more respect for the planets Mercury,” 
Venus, Mars, etc., than we do for the two greater 
lights that are of such very great importance 
to the inhabitants of the earth?”’ 

The names of the seasons of the year and the 
words earth, sun, and moon are regarded as 
common nouns. The names of planets and stars 
are derived from those of certain mythical deities, 
so are written with capital initial letters. 


“J. P. K.,"’ Virden, Manitoba, Canada.—‘'‘ My 
friend (an Oxford man) and I (a T. C. Dublin 
man) have had an argument in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of the Latin word Patria. He con- 
tends it is pronounced with the ‘a’ long, as in 
pate, while my early Latin training taught me 
to call it ‘Patria’ with the ‘a’ short, as in Pat. 
Please advise who is correct.” 

Patria is pronounced pe’iri-a—e as in prey» 
i as in habit, a asin final. In Rome, and in other 
parts of Italy, the first a@ is sounded a little 
broader than @ in at, but not so broadly as a in 
art. The pronunciation of Latin has worried 
thousands unnecessarily. None of us knows the 
correct pronunciation of ancient Rome. The 
English pronunciation of Latin is unbeautiful; 
that of the French, Italians, and Spaniards seems 
preferable, but that of the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church is preferred, being superior to 
that of the universities, which not invariably follow 
the lead of their professors. 


“E. D. 8.,'’ Louisville, Ky.—‘‘ (1) Should we 
apply the term ‘American General’ to a general 
of the United States to distinguish him from a 
general of, say, the Canadian or Argentine armies? 
(2) Strictly speaking, should the above term, or 
even ‘ United States General,’ be used in referring 
to a general of the Federal Army to distinguish 
him from a general of the Confederacy?”’ 


(1) It has always been the custom to refer to 
the people of the United States as “Americans.” 
Of course, one may call a Canadian or an Ar- 
gentinian an American, but the specific use of 
the term restricts the meaning of American to 
only a citizen of the United States. (2) During 
the Civil War a United States General was a 
general of the Union Army. Therefore, a United 
States’ General meant only one thing; that is, a 
general who was fighting for the United States, 
then the Union. But both Federal and Con- 
federate generals were Americans. 


‘J. E. E.,”’ Thornwall, N. C.—* Please tell me 
who is Carmen Sylva.” 


Carmen Sylva is the pen-name of Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania, who was born in 1843 
and died in 1916. 

“B. B.,"’ Cleveland, Ohio.—‘‘Two friends 


know a certain person who is also their friend, and 
in writing from one to the other, is it correct 
to refer. to the third person as the ‘common’ 
friend or ‘mutual’ friend? Are these two words 
synonyms, or has the word ‘mutual’ in this 
connection been adopted through general usage?"’ 
often confounded and have 
of correct English. Mutual 
common, belonging to more 
Before the middle of the 
eighteenth century mutual had two meanings, 
“joint or common" and “reciprocal.’’. Samuel 
Johnson gave it but one meaning, that of reciprocal, 
and this meaning was considered the only correct 
one. ‘Mutual,’ says Crabb, ‘“‘supposes a 
sameness in condition at the same time; reciprocal 
supposes an alternation or succession of returns."’ 
Thus we properly speak of ‘our common country, 
mutual affection, reciprocal obligations." While 
mutual applies to the acts and opinions of persons, 
and, therefore, to what is personal, it is not ap- 
plicable to persons. Macaulay condemned the 
phrase “mutual friend’: as a vulgarism. A 
““common friend” is certainly more accurate but 
unfortunately carries with it the idea of in- 
feriority, and probably for this reason is seldom 
or never used. There is authority of such pro- 
lific writers as Scott and Dickens for “mutual 
friend.’ and centuries of English literature 
authorize the use of mutual in the sense of joint 


or common. 


These words are 
been so by writers 
implies interchange; 
than two persons. 
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Water Power Developments 


Speed Electrification 
to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railroad has now completed the 
electrification of its main line divisions 
crossing the Rocky Mountains and the 
Coast Range to Puget Sound. 


Four water power developments designed 
and built by Stone & Webster, Inc., 
provide part of the power for moving 
trains over these mountain divisions. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
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BOSTON, 147 Milk "NEW YORK, 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 32 South Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrock Building CLEVELAND, Leader News Building PITTSBURGH, Union Arcade 
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Douce BROTHERS 
4D0G0R SEDAN 


When comfort is complete and cost of 
operation at the minimum there is little 
more to be desired in a closed car 


The Sedan adds to those qualities, real 
beauty of design and excellent good taste 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Donce BrotTHers., DETROIT 
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